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CHAPTER XIX 



THE LAST SESSIONS OF THE MADURA 
ACADEMY. 

Prom About 70 A.D. — 100 A. D. 

( iouttmud from p 119 vol V.) 

We have now come to ihe closing period of the 
Tamil Academy Like a lamp about to be extingui- 
shed, the college shone with uncommon lostre Agutits 

fall. Some connected account of Tamil Literature is 

« 

hereafter somewhat possible- 

The mosi, important among the fonynine professors 
ho conducted the closing sessions of the Bench were 
iVranar (oirsei), Kapilar (siSeti), Nakkirar (eiSr/r), 
Knlladar Sittalai Sattauar (& p p 

©.t), Ariairkkilaa ^ Nattattanar (.ap/tj 
p&i), Maugndi M*rn«**uar (toJ/sjgiavo©/©®), Mosi 
Kintnar (Ciov^Sa’©*) Nallanduvansr 
Bharatampadiya Perunthevanar ( ui ir^wurm.kjOuQ-t 



G^fiv@ff),and Nariveru nttalaiyar (/sJO^/ 0 a.^feiiur). 
That the f^rtynine professors had a synchronous 
existence is evident from the eulogium %hich Kalladar 
bestows in his Kalladam on Iraiyanar Ahappornl 
wherein he 6 ays that' the famous work ( Ahappornl) 
was composed for the elucidation of the fortyBine 
members of the Tamil Bench. The same member also 
speaks of a brilliant array of poets before whom 
Tirukkural was yead and accepted. 

The business of thg board was more towards the 
investigation of theTamil Language andLiterature and 
conseqnent high culture than for proSuction of literary 
works, jfhis partly accounts for the fewness ot the 
Tamil works of the Sangbam period^ in spite of the 
greatest literary activity Many geniuses of this period 
passed away without contributing any work for the 
benefit of mankind. The works of this priod aje 
choice prodactions most of which being the outcome 
of the force of circumstances as evident from the 
absence of other works from the same hands. Tiruk- 
karal, Silappatibaram, Manimekhalai and Jivaka- 
chintamam are snch wprks. The fame of the Academy 
was strung to the highest pitch and ^he general 
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Tamil literati of the time were dumbstruck. To get in 
**»prifnalw in recognition of the importance of any 
work was the greatest of difficulties to the poetio 
wita of the day. To withstand the scrutiny of the 
college was almost hopeless. No new work was, thus, 
allowed to look the light of the day. The professors 
grew more and more proud of their culture. They 
began to criticise without any reserve any work that 
came up for their perusal. It is said that they merci-' 
lessly ’criticised the Tirucchitttambalakkovaiyar of 
8 t. Manickavaohakar and declared that it contained 
a hundred' flaws. This raised the indignation of the 
pious Tamil public- against the Board whose downfall 
they all prayed for. Nor did the Board stop there. 

Thtir egotism made their criticism malicious aod 
a proof of it can be seen in their attitude towards a 
precious sonnet composed by Iraiyanar i@«wDiiiig>r) 
of whish an account is given in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XX. 



The Sonnet to the Bee. 
Abolit 7 o A. D. 



prayed with all fervour that he might be put in posses- 
sion of a sonnet explaining the secret of the Pandya s 
heart. His earnest prayer had its effect for when he 
awoke frotn bed he found inserted in his waist a scrap 
of palm leaf with the ranch-desired sonnet written 
theTeon. The ecBtacy of T»rumi knew no bounds. He 
ran at once to thj palace and Bent wo, ' to the king 
’to allow him an interview. He presented to the king 
the precious sonnet which ran thus : 

Q$*!W(9)G it p jptxii 

Qu>* tfl( 2 u>rr 

uuSedluj g> Qsui^juj GL-iS&r mtStBuSp 
Qrj&Qajit) p ptBi 0001 j^mptSsir 
t/Saj t>i(ysar\2»iir Suj/Sujld 

[Oh Bee with internal wings locked up in bard cases ! 
Your whole life is spent on the examination of the 
fragrance of flowers. Speak from your experience 
withont partiality due to thick association aod say 
what you have actually observed. Among the flowers 
whose sceut you know so well, is the^e any flower which 
can stand comparison in point of odonr with the tresses 
of dames who appear, withtheir cloee array of teeth, 
like peacocks.] 



The Pandyan king of the time (he is known as 
Vamsa chndamoni in Timvilayadal pnranam) used to 
stroll in his royal botanical garden daring a stroDg 
summer month. Odo day be suddenly got scent of 
an odonr of indescribable sweetness and natnrally 
became anxious to know of its origin as in his whole 
experience his olfactory nerves never once tasted such 
8 we?t odour. 

He turned round and saw nobody but his queen 
standing at a distance. He concluded, though with 
some hesitation, that the sweet fragrance could have 
proceeded only from the flowing tresses of Lift consort. 
Still a doubt entered hia mrad and 'to make assurance 
doubly sure’ he impaired to the academy and jh-oc- 
laimed that a heavy purse of gold /*pins (Q^/t p 9 i$) 
wootd be given as a reward to any body who would 
divine and clekr his mind’s secret. Accordingly a 
purse of gold was hungupin a conspicuous part of the 
academical hall. None of the college professors \ 9 &n 
able to read out and solve the king’s secret. The 
proclamation of the reward became known to all. A 
poverty striken Brahmin youth named Tarnroi (pqh^>) 
was a true devotee of God Somasundara. He thought 
that a very easy way tojkill his dire poverty lay before 
him. He went to the shrine of Soinssundara and 



The king whose bosom was bounding with joy at 
the right disclosnre of his heart’s 8601*61 allowed the 
Brahmin to take the purBe for himself after presenting 
the Bonnet to the peruaui of the Board. He accordingly- 
presented the sonnet to the professors and went to untie 
the purse with indescribable anxiety .The professors o^e 
and all spoke on the importance of the sonnet prais- 
ing it as a rare specimen of a good thongt garbed in 
charming diction, excepting Nakkirar, the most 
erudite among them, with however an uncommon 
degree of literary vanity. He interrupted Tliarumi 
from untying the purse and told him that he was not 
entitled for the reward as his sonnet contained a flaw 
Tharumi’s mind and senses got confounded at this’ 
horribhPinsnlt and he ran off to the shrine, with grief- 
sunk fieart and wailed very bitterly before God Sotnu- 
sundara. HU sorrow, as he said, wss not so much fdr 
his disappointment as for tho sacrilege offered bv a 
mortal to a sonnet of divine origin. 

God Sornasundara appeared in the garb of a poet 
as Iraiyanan (t=the lord) and appeared with full 
effulgence before the assembly of the poets and asked 
them to point out the member who dared to criticise 
his sonnet. Nakirar came forward and boldly said 
that he himself found fault with the verses. 
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* What fault did yon find in my pn*uram,’ asked 
Iraiyanar. 

“ No flaw in your expression, Sir,” rpplied Nak- 
kirar, ‘^ut there is an error of thought ’ 

‘ What error’ accosted Iraiyanar. 

' How, Jare you attribute hatural odour to the 
dames ’ tresses’ retorted Nakkirar. 

‘ Really? What do you say, then, as regards the 
tresses of the dames of the first order (pudmini I ?’ 
pressed Ireiyanar. 

‘Even their tresses possess no natural fragrance, 
aaid Nakkirar, ‘the odour is merely due to the flowers 

with whioh they are Adorned.’ 

( 

' What then as regards the locks of hair of 
celestial maidens V 

Nakkirar unabated in vigour said ‘Their fragrance 
is due to a similar cause, the sweet ‘odour being due 
to the celestial flowers such as parijatham, karppakam 
etc , with which they are adorned’. 

Iraiyanar whose patience was taxed to the utmost 
mad6 this last query ‘ What will you say with regard 
to the sweet scent in the treeses of the Goddess 
Gnauappumkothai of Kalahasti Whom you worship 
with so touch fervour’. 

The poet whose literary egotism reached its 
culmination made no exception even to this query and 
pronounced the same answer adding that the sweet 
odour of the goddess's tresses arose out of the civet 
and musk which were rubbed upon them. The wilful 
obstinacy, the result of unbounded literary arrogance, 
brought on the divine wrath and Iraiyanar with still 
i kind heart exhibited to the view of Nakkirar his 

facial eye.’ This instead of striking a reverential 
^ 1 read into the heart of the vain-glorious poet served 
to wring out an impious answer ‘ Though you 
exhibit your facial eye (and thereby' manifest that 
^ou are God Siva) the flaw is a ftyw for all that.’ The 
fiery rays from the eye of Siva disabled Nakkirar 
from farther discussion and the miserable poet had 
to plunge himself into the cool waters of the neighbour- 
ing Lotus Tank. From there he sang the glory of 
Siva to put dowu the unbearable heat which tormented 
his body. The adoratary poems he sang On this occasion 
craving God’s mercy for his past misconduct and 
for relief from the pain of unbearable heat aie found 
in the eleventh book of the Saiva Bible known as 



These poems are Kopaprosaddm 

(Gfn-iutStrfgii), VeTunthrvapdTa-ni'QuQuQ ga,ur 

Tiruvelukkuttirukkai (t£<yQa/Q £ ). [These 
facts are supported by internal evidence as well as 
by the testimony of Kallodar, a colleague of Nakkirar] . 
Siva condescended to hear the encomiums of Nakjci- 
rar and afterwards lifted him from the pond aud relie- 
ved him from the pain of heat. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



Nakkirak's pilgrimage. 

It seems, however, that Nakkirar’s panegyrics 
merely got him freedom from the immediate calamity, 
for a virulent form of leprosy attacked and disfigured ^ 
him and the poor poet was given to understand that 
he could have relief from this terrible disease by 
visiting Kailasam or Sivelokam. Accordingly the* 
poet took leave of his colleagues and made » long 
pilgrimage to the northern regions of India intent 
on seeing the sacred mountain. On his way he saw a 
charming pond at the foot of a spacious banyan 
tree. He wished to make his Sivapujah (worship 
of Siva) at the spot and accordingly was engaged 
in its performance- In the midst of his worship, 
his attention was diverted from it by the mystery 
in connection -with a fall of a leaf wlych partly lay 
in the water and partly on the ground. The part 
immersed in water became ^ fish and the other 
port a bird. The fish wished to dive _jnto the #ater 
while the bird wanted to fly np in fhe air". Poor 
Nakkirar, so th^ legend says, thus sunk in astonish- 
ment swerved for a while from the meditation 
required for divine worship arid quick as thought 
came a demon which ‘took him off and confii.ed him 
in*» dungeon (a rock-cave) wherein there were already 
nintyniue persons enclosed for similar folly The 
demon Svas iuteiftf upon making a sacrifice of these^nn- 
dred human beings. The prisoners lie moaned their 
coming fate and lay the blame at the door of Nakkirar, 
a} their death immediately sprung Out of his advent 
in their midst. Nakkirar whose heart was sordly 
touched on* account of the miserable* plight of his 
fellow prisouers extemporised a glorious poetic 
eulogium on God Muruga or Subrumanya — the Tamil 
War God. This is Tirumurugattruppadai the first of 
the Ten Classical songs upon whose merits we have 
already dwelt. He had a t ‘wonderful effect as the 
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dftmon was struck dead by Muruga when it approach- 
ed tke dungeon to feast rpou the captives. It is 
earnestly believed by the pious Saivas that a loving 
recital of this . poem will help one in distress by 
warding off any impending calamity. Thus relieved, 
N^kkir&r and his companions began to praise (rod 
Moruga with fervour. Nakkirar humbly requested 
God Subramanya to cure him of the dire malady. 

The War God could not do this as the will of (iod 
could not be thwarted. The poet, then, humbly 
requested tht Son of God to shew him the path to 
Kailasam. As Siva did not specify which Kailasam 
the poet should visit to expiate his sin, God Murnga 
jp&de tile poet believe that he would be cured of his 
obnoxiofis melody by visiting tlie sbrino of Kalahasty 
which is reckoued as the Southern Kailasam, After 
•assuring S;be poet tfrith this hope he was made to sink 
jn the taiA: and when he got up he found himself 
standing in the river Swarnamukhi which runs past 
Kalahasty. He repaired to the temple with a highly- 
touched heart and improvised his Kailaipathi Kalat- 
tip&thi s»«3 etutr £} ecerrpfiui jd a short poem in rciiba 
metre. The enraptured poet composed also a very 
touching poem glorifying the rare deeds of devotion 
of Kannappar a Huntsman Saint that obtained salva- 
tion at the spot long ago. This poem is known as 
aaK&cru'jiiGfiBij&Quipiii (The heroic devot'on of Saint 
Kannappar). The distressing melody at once left 
him ; be stayed there for spine days worshipping <!od 
Kalattiyappar and after taking leave hastened b-ick 
toMadura and joined his colleagues in the investigation 
of Tamil literature. 

The literary egoism of the Tamil College though 
.stung by Irayanar, was not completely quenched. The 
downfall of the Sanghatn was anxiously prayed for bv 
the irritated Tamil public outside -the college. It is 
at this juncture that the Bard of all times, Tivuvalfu- 
var, appeared on the scene with H'fi imperishable 
Uuiversal Code Natious — the Sacred Kura! 

A SHORT SHEXCH OF TAMIL LITERATURE. 

Chapter XXII. 

THE LIFE OF TIRUVALLUVAR. 

[Flourished about 80 A. D.) 

Literary evidence and tradition place it beyond 
doubt that Tiruvalluvar was the son of a Brahmin 



father named Bhaghavati and a Pariah mother named 
Adi. That such unions were quite in vogue in an- 
cient times it is needless to dispute. Caste was no such 
rigid barrier in those golden days. Owing to a mu- 
tual understanding between the pair the wife had to 
drop the infants she gave birth to, at the place of birth 
and follow her hnsl.mri. Tiruvalluvar o* e <>f those 
deserted infants 'was horn at Mailapur. Ka pilar. 
Ane of the most prominent members of the M adorn. 
Boord, Auvaiyar of imperishable fame, and Athiyunmn, 
one of the seven renowned donors of the Tamil land 
were the most important among the other infants. 
Tiruvallnvar, the foundling, was brought up by a Vel- 
lala as his own child, but uuable to bear the stigma 
of the world, the foster father hid the child carefully 
brought up by his servants in iiu cut-house. The 
child exhibited precocious talents and at the age of 
five requested his father to give leave for separation 
as his pareut was on his account subject to the severe 
censure of his relatives. The child soon grew into a 
sage and proved of immense help to the world and 
more especially to two great men Kiel as in gar, a great 
ship-merchant.and Afargssahayar, a rich husbandman 
of the Vellsla Caste. The former considered Tiru- 
valluvar as his punt and became his devout disciple ; 
the latter beoame much indebted to the poet as he 
remedied the frequent inroads to which his exten- 
sive fields were subject. 



Margasahayar proposed to give his daughter Va- 
suki, who was the store-house of all that was excellent- 
in woman, in marriage to the sage. After putting her 
excellent character to a crucial test, Tiruvalluvar 
very willingly consented to the wedding and the 
pair led an exemplary life. Seeing that every vo- 
cation was more or less sinful, he chose upon weaving- 
as the least sinful of professions ?., 

At the request of Ins friends and more especi&ITv 
with a viqjw to confer upon mankind a didactic work to 
teach tiorais, politics and universal religion, tlm 
sage devoted his leisure moment* to the composition 

1. It is credited that bube Tiruvalluvar is said to bare impro- 
vised the following veil (.a to console hi* mother in distress. 



IT- 

0,13.2. 



-r } n h,a work ,lehas P™ 9e(l ‘ho profession of agriculture in a 
h.gb degree as the life of the humanity depends on it; still he has 
not taken it up, for fear. ; as I believe, that lives of insect, each 
us snails, worms etc., will necessarily suffer. 
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of his Tirukknral. The work was soon perfected 
said the learned friends who bud occasion to rend 
the book were strouifly of opinion that such a work 
woo Id bring down the arrogance of tl.e Mad urn 
Academy* which stifled literary eminence from Lau- 
ding forth At the persuasion u f his friends he went 
forth with his book to which he gave an bomb;;; 
name Knral ^smallness or shortness) to the assembly 
of the Sangam poets He was accompanied l>y his 
elder sister, Anvaiynr, and Idnikkadar, a sage :ind 
poet of the time about whom some account has al- 
ready been given. The work was presented for re- 
view to the academical poets who were quite alarmed 
at the outcome of a work of such superexcellence 
from the hand of a poet who was not one arnoDg 
them. Criticism was quite impossible. The poets 
wished to outwit him by an oral examination by 
putting him various questions abruptly. The ready 
answers which conveyed philosophical meanings 
baffled the vanity of the Tamil Board. ' Foiled in all 
attempts to win Tiravalluvar, they all had recourse 
to an objection. They said that the Divine Plank on 
which they were seated would give room only to 
works of unblemished merit if placed upon it. The 
sage accordingly placed his precious little book on 
the Plank, which quick as thought contracted into 
the size of the book and dropped the haughty poets 
into the Lotus Tank. Their vanity thus assailed they 
began to see how foolish they were to Bit in judg- 
ment over such a work. Then to the consternation of 
all present there came an atariri (a bodiless word) ‘Let 
Kudrasanma (considered to be a mute crit.io of the 
. time) sit along with the poet to hear the work’. The 
work was approved and the Pandyan King Ugrap- 
peruvaludi, who was himself an accomplished poet, was 
present during the recitnl. J raiyanar the mysterious 
poet of the time was the first 4 to confer a benedictory 
encomium Ou the work which runs thus : — 

In reply to their query a? to the name of liis birth 
in* if> said to have replied them, 

uigtii ry> a;. 4*7 £ » .3 iLuuiftiA 

The reply made by him to other questions are found in 

I 4 , We have literary evidence m support of the authenticity of 
the recognition given by Irayanar to the work. Kalladar a |>ret 
of the Sangam in one of hia aghaval* in Kalladam fifty*,— 

<f aittj w * m 0 * n^x.3 

Of. ut Qpi aC. Q . 



l/s.'i aplujiaan 

iarpsiiif Gp&iSsSpjn timiciufiiiiLs — (genQjjf 
0&i,3b*Fii d ^(^UioOtQljnga cc 

uuir L/SOS-m su sr s w mmudQfj ! 

The king and all the 49 professors of the academy 
attested to the merits of the sacred book in all va- 
rieties of forms. These verses which are all in the 

iihu metre form ‘ the Garland of Vallnvar.’ There 
is also a tradition that the author took his work at 
trie instance of his Yogic friend, Tirumfilar, to the 
perusal of the immortal sage, Agastya, who is be- 
lieved to reside in the Tamil Parnassus, viz, the 
mount of Pothigai. The philosophic poet, retnrned 
amidst the acclamation of the Tamil literati to his 
home and pursued his humble vocation as usual. 

While our sage was leading a quite domestic life 
in company with his consort Vi'tsuki, who for her 
indomitable patience may very aptly he termed the 
Tamil Griselda,- 1 an eldirly man courted the friend- 
ship of Tiruvalluvar for knowing from him the com- 
parative merits of illarum (domestic life) and Thura- 
varam (ascetic life). 

The moralist gave him no oral reply but asked 
him to frequent his house whenever occasion per- 
mitted. Accordingly the anxious mao used to come 
to Tiruvalluvar. One day Tiruvalluvar abruptly called 
his wife who was then engaged in drawing water from 
a well ; the lady came to answer his call leaving the 
rope to take care of itself; strange as it may seem 
the vessel lay half-way in the well without falling 
into it. On another day when the shuttle of the 
weaver-poet fell down in broad daylight he called out 
his wife to bring a lamp to search for it; so she did 
without passing any remark on the idiosyncraty of 
her husband; and on another day while cold meals 
were served him he asked hia patient lady 
to fan the food under the pretence that it was hot; 
but the food when fanned emitted vapour. The 
eager stranger who wished to know-the relative it •- 
rits of domestic virtue and ascetic virtue went Lu-na 
under the strong conviction that domestic life is a 
greater blessing than ascetic life when a lady of the 
stamp of Vasnki fortunately happens to be one’s 
wife Her uncomparable character as a wife gave 
rise to a Tamil proverb peri* omul ,®0 fiu *'S9 
su4 (it was Tiruvalluvar that was peculiarly fortu- 
nate in bis wife.) 

6. The story oT Griselda isfounl in Chaucer's C »:»terburjr Tales 
It is the story related bv the Clerk who was one of the piJgrime. 
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Konganavar ( aui }, one of the eighteen 

reputed Yogic sages of the Tamil land, was oDe day 
in contemplation under a tree ; a ertme, thi.t was rest- 
ing on one of ( its branches, discharged its excre- 
ments on the sage. Out of provocation he looked at 
it with a terrible eye and the poor bird, it is said, 
was burnt to ashes. Some days after he casually 
happened to beg for alms at the door of Vasuki who 
was then engaged in the services of her lord. There 
was, thus, some delay in the distribution of alms and 
the easily irritable Suidha looked angrily at her face. 
The lady whose fort was her divine chastity, then, 
put down liis vain arrogance by saying ‘Oh Konka- 
nava have you thought that I too am a mere crane ?’ 

[OsasOseirjji SSsbt fsnpG'iLjr Qairtsjgameiiii^ 

‘ Heaven give3 its favourites early death' and so it 
was in the case of Vasuki ; the Tamil Griselda fell 
seriously ill and when her soul was tottcing, as it 
were, to shuffle off its mortal coil, Tiruvalluvar fouud 
a little anxiety iu her face which protracted her 
painful period of existence in ill-health. He asked 
her to explain her grieveoce to which his gentle 
consort replied, “My lord, will you just explain 
why I was ordered every day to place a small cup of 
water along with a needle during messing time.” 
Tiruvalluvar in reply said “My dear, if by chance 
the victuals slip off the leaf, the needle will serve 
for picking them up and the water for cleaning 
before putting them again on the leaf.” Vasuki 
parted from her dear husband in perfect peace; in 
his wife TiruvallnYar saw a lady who practically 
proved the truth of one ot his highly [praised 
di*tichs, — 

Q&iQfV/b 

ainar — QutuQiuetru Quivipisemip, 

The sage, who wia unable to be*i the pang of se- 
paration, improvised the following stauza, in memory 
of her services to him, which paints the character of 
an ideal wife, 

^iSySpSefiiuiiQai tLiemi^tmutunGetr 

LttailTtU fy ip m: rrt >n I*. 

LSarTiraS Q^aQeerQfiji Guob^GiuGljii 

Qst,«r jrsxg Otceastroaseii a tt . 

[Oh sweet lady well versed in the preparation of 
relishing diet, oh my loving dame, oh my charmin°- 
angel that uover swerved from my word, oh dame 
with an air of ignorance, yon were accustomed to 
shampoo my feet and begin to sleep after I fell a’ 



sleep and rise up before me j do you really forsake 
me? when shall my eyes find rest in nights to come. 5 ] 
After the death of his wife, the sage sat in con- 
templation and requested his friends to throw awar 
his body into a bush when he attained namadlii • His 
friends kept up his request after the poet attained 
absorbtion into godhead. It is said that the crows 
which peeked his at his corpse Hew away with golden- 
hued bodies. 

A spurious poem mimed ^«srrOa;elunLiffs» is attri- 
buted to the pen of the poet. This is a veiitable 
literary forgery; the reader may yet find ample 
intellectual food by perusal of the work. The 
llralunin race is deprecated much too strongly. At. 
the end physiology and medicine are treated 

As Tiruvalluvar decidedly lived during the last 
years of the Third Academy at Madura, the latest time 
that can be ascribed ro the poet is about 80 A. D. 

A discussion of this date will be found later connection 
with the decision of the date of silappatikarara. 

(To be etin1iniii‘il.) 

S. TIHOMALAIKOLCNDL’ fll.I.Al B.x. 

• 

Telugu and Ancient Tamil. 



(Continued from patje 101 of Vul. I .) 

Oilier instances of Tamil becoming Telugu a» 
are Tamil B-enorjs (mind), Telugu e-sosojjo ; Tamil 
oru> ) Telugu usasoyp ; Tamil a (shine) Telugu 
Q«D, 5 *(g or Qeuf&wfe ; Tamil Su_6rfl, (outside) Telugu 
OeufS ; Tamil Oo afluu®. Telugu Oeu^nniQi as ill 

(■3 e »SAo5jS'4iS,^«3g3?S^C5c2) ^GMiiLjT.aSiuitad> St. 

63); Tamil QeusreS, (tui’t'jt) Telugu GoieSuS, ( verb) Ceuso 
c uw (to sacrifice) as in sxiF&ges 
(Ramayanam). Tamd — Telugu Ofevc p and the 

half «OTsiir in Get# corresponds to the nasal ®in@s iriatg. 

These instances will go to show that Mnnickavacha- 
kar’s jrsrToiS is the Telugu word e*y«oaS and though tho 
former is not noticed in the Tamil Dictionary, the 
latter is explained in the Telugu Dictionary a* pos- 
sibility, ability, measure So that Manickavacha- 
kar’s line jieneSantutun^dgwiSaiiflGiLmeii would mean 
He whose possibilities or potentialities are unknown 
to anybody. 

The next Sandhi common to Telugu and ancient 

Sandhi of final Tamil is thatof final According 
common to Tamil . _ _ 0 

and Telugu. to modern ramil Grammar final «j f 

followed by initial vowel undergoes uo Sandhi as 
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» where there is no Sandhi 
bat the vowels in contact are connected by t-iiu® 
Qu-.il/ «L. Bat the ca*e seems to have been otherwise 
in the Druvidian Period; and Telugu has .jumerous 
instanceslof Sandhi of final si. We shall therefore 
examine the Telugu rule on the Sandhi of final ■* aud 
quote instances fro n ancietit Tanlnl in illustration of 
that rule. 

Trhuj-n n,le Sun- The Telugu Kule on the point is 
,l '“ of , " ,H, as follows : 

wv'SAoiSSG f TSo"^ <*••> ) Art. 1. 

'< x* v p fii-0 t,eirjg J)s\'£><2eti & pu^pi-engic) 

Or ns it is put in Balnvyakaranamu Art. 4. 

and in illustration of this rule various examples are 
quo^d in Tel he u of which the following; example is 
very instructive frmu a Dravirihm point of view viz. 
‘-j l. ip. sar = l/ ■ i^i_ caP«v gy* or i; iLuLsau9 vgg — iSpibp 

■S®. 

This is an example of final s> having optional San- 
dhi before initial vowels; and utlif-ear is @piip&.isou 
OwuQi &ru> and we may tak% it generally that in the 
case of Telugu i/f*n eou O. uuOtr 4 n'n the Saodhi is 
optional as in the above example ; other similar exam- 
ples Telugu are QfuiSar -i- jiilL gji-=Q#utSairLLefi 

( ile o (■*> iiff u [£. j ; (eGotfu/tuir* a'uner Lit St. 21) 

a 6 sn i_ Hi (Uaniayana.nl St 127). 

We shall now ipiote instances f;om ancient Tamil 
which will serve clearly to illustrate 
the above Telugu rule. The first 
and most important example is fur- 
nished by <*ptk in the following verse. 

L/<lipL//fl.i i @-v«S(»«n/'r/'« So/ tw uSti^aii 

^ /Sbdl- j St. 9). 

Here L-jfiijSso is according to the annotator Parime- 
lalagnr's note, a contrsction of uiflip (rfgiiiSiu) + g)«» 
LcSereH) so that + is ( combined into 

exactly like L/ilxag + ^eogm is in Telugu com- 
bined into L/tl/f enRsopp under the above rule In 
both instances final ss undergoes .Sandhi It is to 
be noted that this contraction of t-iiflip + Qt* into 
I is not after all necessary for purposes of the 

metre as without the contraction the lineB would be 
quite as good a metre for 

•LjSypLfifhipdioiQ(j6ia irs&iits* uSs tpa n cQfica 
(Son jpidui p JfS Heal— 



is a good g^efiO^'csiru/r though we have ijifhipaSev 
withont Sandhi. The anthor evidently thought it 
good Tamil to contract L/ifhip into tyrfle^ai and 
indulged in it and we find it to be so by comparison 
with Telugu. 

The next example in ancient 
:iiul instance. Tamil is found in in the 

opening lines 

mp.ipun it tf flit « jt3so.t® GtiL‘&6VH0irpGuaeoe' 

@pii» u).iurr $ i p%ssr 14 ar Gp^tlTjS 18 a* pi 

(Lines 46 & 47 QeuLjinieesiji.) 

Here ^pipi^.iumra=Bpip^-xif-iuii'r and this com- 
pound is not peculiar to Manickavachaka for we 
meet with it in the following lines of Vagisa. 

ljp G aj&rr &> tj\t sSaf- u>u Q/ssr-s ffeur u&Qiijfnsvrgff 6txr 

'-joflfvGtny&Gif) ff sSQ$>y)Q u&6tiauj Ssor -d 

*r ffGUGBi $>(!€&* & UJ 6L S37<5 n && 

• 0 )# fikp+iGj) s-.eir &p.i#ia.ajrTir &)i6T) / $QstuiL)i* 

Guem &a out C? u b n uS jt b sQ err p ^ ih 

Qufiwiear Q/£iuauvBr& a «ar QuppQpi ip 

Q*BLflcdtT(yjU> QuGy$Je9ad&&8 
^UJSiiu^sJ a it aar ei/Qgvreor Q a? oar emr ^ # irCsar 
(*3(3 fd(Tp40<T6mL-*LD 4). 

We have other examples in such 
m,n phrases as + 

as in 

sp)(7tp'&Q& ‘FGutru S* &s$e?DUJ9'J/rfffi(}tii 

*? <t & * tfi & ppuiuei&ubtj 

rip p(trf Qcu&sruL B *&r Qpgeomj es ut pQm 
uprn?& ih(npaDO lj lj pnrfuft 

st I), 

and Qpir’Li—tiGtr p gl! l_+ &&&&& 

Q p a p gp £» 'llo* p Qsmfi &,c. 

(<3p») 

and 0«f«/(y8 j® in 

2u»jjfut)i L^set^iu/SeStar 

twr iiu Lfi 

(g^iarr Su*j*i6baetou>) 

and QulLi—i i)(§ in 

MlLi—‘.t Hsa^pnpg isac guptjirar 

Ouil i—n&Qst /(T^gua/f 

(< 3P " Qu+itflr<2*peii) 

We may also quote such well known pbraBec as 

0*1, QpipyS, iji( 5 yS), +apip, wiOpip. Ac. 
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V e shall lastly quote f'-oin Mnnickavacbaka’s .©O'* 

4th latino* from for ia ‘ *&*Q**u* 

’ (Poets esteem it as an 

excellent piece of a Tamil poem ) 

aeuQeoevaG tv QusbrpeAdQptre&pa 
t Saatua^Usnretui 01a(Lguip»yS^p 
&eSiLiarg)<T uifhvfi’Uiip-t-& GaiaiirQ** eS)jiuetpG>p u> 

u>faS> ua£V)toui£&'B> auS^nupp^etesuGnj. 

(st. 37) 

Here itisaevotSta tini-’ is a contraction of i£a& + 
j/vneSoiptiu and tht annotators both here and in 
Qpe r only say that «* is contracted by elipsis but 
would not say that jy underwent Sandhi like the 
Telngu grammarian. The reason seems to be that 
whereas the contraction of Jr in Telugu is very com- 
mon it is not so in Tamil and the examples are rather 
few and found only in ancient Tamil This very 
probably has led the Tamil people to regard the eli- 
sion of as an instance of contraction rather than of 
Sandhi which is not, besides, noticed by the modern 
grammarians. 

Again note the words 

6th Instance from an( j j n Hie following verse 

game poem. . n 

from again. 

‘QriiiQsh jpesta; aS erne. 9 n iced* su.iaS eS&iitSiuiEiS 
estn'Ssh p pjfci&QerrlLuuirjpiih Qu’Lflsvenev ®aiBi&QtrB 

@to 

QuiiLftev fl G&PtuGzi’Pt- QfiiS— iBi&i-Qpii 
snogst psuitir 8fo(uiiueom>p&~. Guws^i»i^Cin. 

e-i—thGurdig st. 223. 
c_e^<-u> and ^ipuSi—ut are contracted forms of e-ip 
-f- @t_ ti. and 

We shall just refer to an instance 
in a modern work viz ar^Su 
Lf 1 n sew ld . 

Ou»®a9so sd£ujii nffi:esciilm/(m LjaQsre ir 

jS(n,S*iitLi*ip meshtw^ paiSiQiuairuir 
£) 0 SU 0 dgiflic/a so pen i et - puur 
p/iflaouiiL/p QpQfuuifD* ujtigp&ni pfc t—SipG peir 

(Spui^uUKuSeiii 8t. 23) 

Here S-Smjb sarpmj/r — a-ifluj + <« eh pen i and *-fi is said 
to be a contraction of though really j)r has elided 
by Sandhi under the Dravidian rule. And then we 
shall quote the word ‘ j,i^ei = \a that place, which is 
made up of f- g)«=ithat place. See this word 
in the last stanza in mo 

7th Instance. . T1 ' f ’ ne . Xt exam P 1 ® 19 foond P<5 

istfipjtuuifLUj'iir and is as follows: 



Cith Instance from 



pearut iJ ^ aS&tr* (isv a fij emfopo 
Of eh jtQpni—Q^weuehi Os' eh fi—pGp — Qu.'eirsr tip oso 
r r&,&u tet)$X)p uppeev enaedtSGLcniDoQpiqs 

e^p '-izoGg) u>pji 

Here 0*eir^Si-pGp= , ^3ei!rp-\-<^L-pGp and * in 
Q&thp has elided hy Sandhi under the Tilngu rule in 
question exactly like jjj , Lj/fl/ijgdi, and 9 pi 

puuuoti. The peculiarity here is not noticed in the 
notes annexed to the stanza. In the following @p*o 
Q#arp + @>L-ib : lias no Sandhi because the Sandhi 
in question is optional under the Telugu role and not 
compulsory. 

Qfsrp &i—ppip OfeiaS'—^S Qpnf §■. 
tfznfltd' utrpiujuup^aj ((gperr L-«Dtt>) 

'The next example we quote is from 

8rli Instance. . 1 

trie illustrious author «$> 0 c 9 v&£: — 

tL ttD & fiefl ySjcti&fB* ^Lpax j* ^ ^aGutUp 

&68)D' p Q £ V (Q6V g}' &G t£ UJtl d Q& Gfi Sot 

Qiushesflp 

mSemo d Xld&'P Qpo eh ihtr Gicaieioeh GueSI G ^u/irsen 
(-l&Bir#pfi am */j@ L^rotofiiu .jsw«raf 6 \)<r(?«o (gpuJsih 

_ St. 31 

In the last line t->a»rdp^sirospf=Lit>Drpp 
(e-iuiiip) -f- jl gain spfi and the peculiarity ia noticed 
by 6 )a< 0 mtsr QnjnSaBi hirnself>in his commentaries who 
however in the usual phraseology of annotators says 
‘L/G&opp srsarg tiLD GuujQir d&pfith tSac o ppnpQ^s 

We shall next quote other verses 
from (§p6tr \ — 

Qpeh i^zoppi.T Qj djtvLD (B Q $ n & s> 6\) pnG (ir t»o t (T(j gsj 

€tosix LjevjEj&ir G (n? wusv ^ 2 so wtr ips6i ns St. 3) 

ereh p-\-^e>(g and Parimelalagar sa.c 

‘eiehp erthupi o$ anawe uSpj>. And a similar example 
is found in 

&fr,ai Qvi i«fl t^Gtym* ittpp Qweh a ipii£e& 

a;ma QpSeut eir a iLG L—Uj6d(8i [Sppa li Ou 0 « sin St. 7) 

10th Instance from We shall then refer to the follow - 
^ aiKSTP<s**pm, ing line from 0 «r<w<»^)(rsiia^« . 

“peuSp QpiQpiTQ GsruifiuSaiStu” where Sp/sOpag is 
generally taken as Spip + ^Q. 

In this connection we cannot pass over a footnote 
by the editor of u&Q^tra i fd^Qpea, p to the following 
stanza in auStouafi ansnp fdu « which appears to 
furnish an example for the rule in question though 
really it has nothing to do with the point in question. 



ntli Instance, 
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(Juniatp iDBQpS^Sfi QjT/d «oSSm Q&ip uarmf 
QloS jr Qpmitsa (2.1/ j O_y 0 LO»er-< 7 ri^ 5 i) 
a erttaauu __ * (y>aa~ rp 0« •*> spiai ^jpQanij 

eStmstsu ucr. Qfiuston—iti) Qe>jp (*aSlu_j«® **e<Tp 

p st.. 75 .) 

A wrong Snndhi ^ e( £;f or ' a footnote id as follows ; 

jf BDW Jf . 

‘ grdar &pi* 4 @~j 8 ar p clo« 0 n«u i_S/ft/*»-Oi-i<u 

O jdapjd etfl Gi£iif 9 ,fipm> a 9 d«;u>” 

Tliis note seems not to be correct. 

The line may otherwise be explained as erg-f-gj-w-i* 
+ «tlo ««»« without any difficulty and the suggested 
peculiarity makes the verse unintelligible. 

There is one more instance in g,®* of the elision of 
j> but the word there, is eSwiiQ&tsreS'fairrjppip and 
not QuuQif*u>- 

pea jpfeat aVmfflp ufsia (^Oie^Q'Zt 

aflat jpVearuJ ad QaamatupjB 0©«J> 

(utaapfi piGpSp » ) 

In the 2 nd line Qaawa-yjtaipfia* is combined 

into Qaaetaap^sir and the annota- 
llth Instance. , 

tor has no note upon it. 

We have lastly to note a few Telugu words in 
TelaKuword ancient Tamil. One of them is the 
•s®* famous word ‘^QpifiQs*' in '*> 

QpdjiGai Ouatp^arndiLj’ in pgaitaati. (j /) 

This is generally believsd to be a Telugu word and 
is explained as meaning ‘umuut—aGp' ‘Siuaa’ ‘eratasr.’ 
But so far as we are aware no attempt has been made 
tc show its Telugu formation and meaning nor do we 
meet with it in modern Telugu books. If we are allowed 
to guess we mav say it is made up of — 

*pQpi <S ; = wbence is that? meanirg ‘that’ in 

Telugu loses itj final @) before initial vowels and the 
last particle s r is Tamil and the word is not met with 
elsewhere. 

Telujfu word a* Another Telugu word is found in 
vanttm TRm '' ^ aT " a Kamayanam in the following verse. 

£}SSUju i ajotin 9 eO Gpajd Qi/tdiaSejir 

QP»* l w)«wa<iS^ , «7io opo O^ot (tytuf 
ii uif ($/rs?0(?u aioSiUmiiQtDenflar 

^iaL-ir^S’itaaap seaLcipaiappGao 

— im log @ ji ii>) 

In the last line the word .*i*<_'=tberi, is Telugu. 
Only the final vowel is here lengthened while it is 
short in Telugu. But however take the word 
I in Telugu which in Tamil is lengthened into S>ipt = 
come here, take this as iu 



if fan QppQeoGip 0 &*<ifld(§LfS!i$a:asa/(&ii 
vit first) ardaVearuj miiasaQ^sd araS 

(cpa$ 6 triEi(gipe!/Q<uarQplBfg) 

&kpa^t,ii^ ppGpe&ac,aiflstftipaa(lar 

(maaiptii suer6ifiiuii mrlcf ^uievu) 

We have one more interesting word in Tamil $**s> 
Tamil <,ms > means cognate with Telugu singnlar ej,mr<d 
otlieros lelugu 9o«fc. plural ^3411 That Tamil gafijpi is 
Telugu 6jera© ^a,o(So) will b^clear from the considera- 
tion of a few analogous words. Take re^ada j» = day 
which is cognate with Telugu site® The jiasal bit i a 
■erttaiTffi is represented by half sunna in Telugu *ffc® = 
day for without the half sunna the word *ir <2 in 
Telugu as well as in Tamil means country Take again 
5^s»rjD = three which is Telugu the half sunna 

in the latter representing the nasal or in the 
former. In t,o&> (9^®) we have fall sunna because 
the preceding vowel is short while it is long in gap 
and *n® ant 3 the Telugu rule is after long vowels the 
sunna cannot be full otherwise we should have &>t A® 
and *iraw®. Now consider the meaning of second 
9 *• j» in the*following line. 

‘geirmp tVardSaapp 

The second 9*r& is explained as mpQ^m^ 

Why should we understand itrp’pr before $«» jp ? Is jt 
because we have the word once at the beginning of 
the line ? Consider the meaning of $e*jp iu the 
following line. 

asmGi—tedfi QacsuGeOn ? What does 

Qmjpi mean here? LBpQ^mjt? Why should we under- 
stand tapjpj here again and why should the author use 
one word in the sense of another word ? 

Compare again the following lines 
g> g G « id Ca. (*3 ear a ®r dr sn Op n 0 0 is .7 i 0 
0 si ibQmi dOsusd pi Gizhiuld 

(< 3 jBuuiSpm I) 

Here the second is paraphrased as crWujg 

by the a.iootator. 

We can nnderstaDd the peculiar meaning of 
in the above instances if we try to understand the 
meaning of the cognate word $oh r® in Telugu. This 
latter word is explained as ‘one, one thing, other, diff- 
erent’ in the Telugu Dictionary and used in the sense 
of ‘other' very commonly iu Telugu. 

Compare the following instances in Telugu. 

1. JOjJ ^BBajg&oifacSi, JD;( 
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(on those conditions, I shall serve yon, 1 cannot 
agree to be with you on other conditions). 

2. (Toir&v^ K t &cH-ino&&£ji_ 

^CjjosgT’OiSSiu) 

3 -DoSr^we&cfifijSoo-O 6&o& 

Ojfctf oe» -0 0 ajao«bcis>i jS> 

r> 

5i»0 SSc S o CS 60 S 
b vCf <S A "3 IT* Jfc pr* V ft ot> &> . 

In the 1 st example ?ootts£f?o 5 j means if the con- 
ditions are different and zjo&> means other, different. 

In the 2 nd example i>oiS^' > ££t)^=Upon each other, 
fc,o£k=one and K,e 6 ».*»otber. 

c 

In the 3rd example z,o'32f=in other places. 

In the 1st anti 3rd examples, z,o& occurs alone 
and means other, different without correlating with 
another z,o & ; and such tux example we have in 
‘atm<S g«rj* 0 ^neoCwro’ which means uirnp^Q^i^ 
G mi ptGu triors O^iTeoeoirG^. This use of fpatjt is very 
common even in ordinary conversation, see 
Gsnor^GsOirajrjt GadjS^A (I say one thing, he does 
another thiog) The second $*rji means another, diff- 
erent and cannot mean anything else. 

In these instances the mistake that is C 9 mmitted is, 
not recognising ^«» 4 »as meaning ‘different/ ‘other’ but 
to substitute by way of construction the word Ga ^ji 
before the word as if it is understood there and 

not denoted by the word itBelf 

There is one more word in &su&&hsptiwmft which is 
peculiar to Tamil but ib a common word in Telugu 
It occurs in the following stanza. 

(S yrev'm eS puor s»uflbS 6 ifi poteSpp 
pvgm tA ue/end gsir^ un.iiipan 
sreS O0i«j i usnrada mieuo/ stu&iu 
!t**>(*i uasaxtiatir rsrreatitg Gui/ih^n 

(&ssr aicnZetiujI ifiatiiusth st 218 } 

The underlmed word ishAq is the Telugu 
meaning four, and in Telugu sti, © in the ‘middle 
of words optionally lose their vowel e_ as ® = ioA® 

©,*»•* — £!< 4 ®L/ =« !_Ll/ ; go ten ^1(2=1 15 art ; naS 

(tyijSasflujir iu his notes calls this word however a 
QutjipfifiQa.Tev and not ^etasGsna). He quotes 
another instance of the use of the word from Ql/»® 

nfir/Djpuuar.-^ ‘uceiLfsa c l/ t eS Gain Quanta, lLi*.’. 



Lastly there are certain verbal forms in f*u> 

whose formation is pecnliav to 
Tamil though they become intelli- 
gible we believe by comparison 
with similar Telugu forms Those 
verbal forms are ‘ Qsiiuiun Gldi’ in Qetiuiur 



Aorist form ‘ ji ~- 

2 ia « * * 

and * i..*Gu>* 

in pQCvrrsui. 



Clou,’ 



.nOtair’ in ‘Glj jr sa ga' fevc u./iQian* and 'QjsitlLi — n 
Cun’ io 'OfiehOartaiii G«»d.t_ffGu)fl’. . These forms Qs« 
lutuirti, Qi—mi aDd GstilL-iu> mean evidentlyQaf tueurti, 
and QamLQevtiit and not Qantijivu,tr 
^L-ixrilGt-fLb and GsiriLuLcnilGi- ttij> as they 
would mean now in modern Tamil. TVe have not been 
able to meet with similar forms elsewhere even in 
,© 0 « mrsui itself. The lines in which these forms 
occur are probably choruses which must have been 
in current use at the time of Manickavachakar and 
even before and which the author has introduced into 
his poem for the purpose of popularising it. 



In Tamil it will be noticed that except (g^Jdqaf&r- 

Qpjbsv as u.fiujirair l Qweirarar and negative forms such 

as Qfiuiuii&r, aiirirr&r, and sSiuiiGanar as Gun } Guns 

and some others, all other verbs have got the tense 

particles connecting the t->(g@ and a?®,®. But in the 

above forms ^£_<rdj and Gsiru-i—rui we 

have not these tense particles but the u® & and 

meet each other directly though the verbs are neither 

negatives nor Q/Su^eSSssr not «fluo®CsE-«ir. Such 

forms are rare in Tamil even when we have to express 

an action without reference to time, the present tense 

being used for the purpose under the rule ‘Qpaaiei $ 

gg),QiDn0@tusi Guff 0 &r<SF Gsuqtut /§SQf&&aeOpplGerr’ 

In other words Tamil has no peculiar form of the 

verb for expressing an action without reference to 

time. Such forms we have in Telugu and are called 

S&Ty°t*'S (Taddharoiartbakamn) Aorist forms J n 

9 — <9 

these forms the 1 st person pluralof .g® is «gCt_(tp which 
would correspond to Manickavachakas’ ^~nu, only 
sru> being used in Telugu for ia Tamil though 
and eru> are both first person plural terminations in 
Tamil and Telugu. So Ganiijiijiiiii would correspond to 
lelugu Aorist form GsnGa Qp or Q&najG ujqp and Q -« n i * 
i—irGu) is Telugu GsnuGuQp, -just as and «g® jsu> 
correspond to respective Telugu Aorist forms j&Gjp 
and 

Therefore these forms seem to be traces of some 
old Aorist Tamil forms whioi* have been lost in 
modern Tamil and even in the time of Manickava- 
chakar. Seeing therefore that Telugu throws so much 
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light on ancient Tamil, we would slightly modify 
the following Satrain in ©sos««rr*2*.Ti>ivix. 

1 Lpi&x B Op ifl a. • tu «v 0 a) 

G jihouJii/! Gtr sn»uti 

£par ,*9g» rngviAiaiG ugi 

• uOuf^ u^l «K if « g 3 to «» LJ ’ 

into 

LWi<«pufpi^g>i 0^rfl<L/irffi,'ei7Ca«i) 

QfiielsauiSiuii ftr^sutr Gsttmatiuri 

OftficS cifi_arC»ir Qpgiri>C& «sb«iru-U> 
foi&gy Qpifn(V l u>iiwiruf.QnS'3so'JiLiet- 
GUL- OlAtL$ QtiaRQu p Gl tp /K/(5 Q_oar u ■ 

T. VIRABADRA MUDALIAR b.a. r.l. 



Xannappar the Hnnter Saint. 

About three thousand years* ago, the tract ad joining 
the Nagan hills on tbesideof Sri Kalahastif was known 
as Pottappi, and a small village there bore the name 
of UduppQr. In that village there was a king named 
Nagan who raled over the tribe of hunters- His wife 
was Tattai. Kagan being blessed with all the neces- 
saries and even the luxuries of life enjoyed the 
pleasures of the world with his queen to his heart's 
content. But ere long, the thought that they had no 
children gained ground with both Nagan and his wife 
and very soon became an absorbing theme for them. 
They felt their position very miserable and this led 
them to Beek some meaDS of gettin" a son. The only 
means open to such ignorant rustics is not difficult of 
guessing, for they would resort to a temple and pray 
to God for a son. And in Nagan’s case, the tutelary 
deity was Murage, the God of Kurinji, i.e mountainous 
regions and he with his wife began to worship with 
gr“at fervour and devotion that God and presented to 
Sis temple a number of fowls and peacocks. Muruga 
was not slow to reward them for their faith, for Tattai 
soon begot a son. All the village rejoiced that the 
old Nagan at last was favoured with a son who could 

__ * Tbia date is only tentative. Since the great Sankaracharva 

* who according to the latest researches nourished in the let century 
B. C. haa paid homage to thie Saint in hie Sivauanda t-ahtiri afl well 
as to Sri Joanaaambaudha and ae it ie well known that Kannap|>ar 
i nourished before. Jnanasambandha who has been referred to in 
the Sauodarya lahari and h:e elders in the SaivuSantuna .Manikka 
Vachaka, it ie doobtful if Kanuoppa can be placed in any later 
time*. 

t This Sacred place waa worshipped aoeording to tradition by u 
spider, a anake aod an elephant. Hence the name has been formed 
so as to indicate these three. (# + »»-» j + j irf.) 



‘succeed him to the sovereignty of the hnnting folk' 
When Nagan first beheld the child in the hands of 
his queen, the queen with pleasure passed it to the 
hands of the king and the king received it with an 
equal amount of pleasure. But the -king felt the 
youDg huntsman to be stiff and therefore styled him 
Tinnan by which uame he was thenceforward known. 
Nothing mystic or marvellous is recorded about his 
growth for lie grew liW e other children. He was not, 
however, put to the school of letters, for of vfbat use 
was it to bunstmen or their kiDg ? They had need of 
a knowledge of archery and Tinnan wasmitiated into 
a ll the highways and byways of this art and the arts 
that complerr. ented it in making one a good huntsman. 
In no time, Tinnan mastered the arts and became a 
skilful hunter. But Nagan was reaching bis dotage 
and had already lest mnch of his strength in his 
hunting excursions. Therefore he seriously thought 
of retiring from his work. His office accordingly 
fell on the shoulder of the young prince who could 
fill his father's position most suitably. 

To the high class people of-the towns, hunting is 
pastime aod is hardly resorted to. But to the tribe 
of hunters living in the interior of mountains, it is a 
profession and their life depends on how they fare in 
that profession. So the young Tinnar was launched 
into this perilous and serious life but he felt himself 
quite at bocie there, being the fitting son of a valorous 
father. He went to the forest many a time on banting 
excursions, almost daily we might say.— While Tinnan 
was bent upon chasing the’ wild animals of the forest, 
his sonl was hunting after the blessed Peace rod this 
internal hunting Tinnan knew not. Id the bustle of 
the world, he had no time to have a peep into the 
inner regions till the occasion came when the voice of 
the soul grew stronger and overcame the body and 
the senses of the iDDOcent huntsman. It was on a 
pleasant morning that Tinnan set out on a hunt at the 
head of several huntsmen and encountered by chance 
a hoc. It fell into the net of the hunterB but soon cut it 
asunder and ran in hot haste to escape the grip of its 
eager pursuers- The valiaDt king was not to be 
cheated so He continued the pursuit till all hunts- 
men grew tired except NaDan and Kadan who 
followed him and it also tired halted under a shady 
tree on the side of the mountain. Tinnan drew his 
sword and cut the animal in two- The two followers 
of the kiDg praised him much and then addressed 
him thus : 
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“•Master, we have wandered far in the wilderness and 
are overcome with hunger and fatigue Let us raise 
a fire here and cook this hog- This hog shall be our 
meal this day and we shall drink water frdm yonder 
river that flows on the mountain side.” But Tinoan&r 
said ''Which way takes us to the river you spoke of?” 
Nanan replied “ Behold, that teak tree there ; thnt 
passed, the river* Ponmuhali is in sight.” Tiunanar 
was glad that the river was so close and ordered hi 3 
followers forthwith to accompany him with the hog 
and guide him. While marching, the Kalahasti 
mountain that was about five miles distant from the 
place csngbt the eye of Tinnahir and he said to 
Nanan “ Let us go straight to the mountain that is 
before us ; for it looks so charming and cooi.” Nanan 
met bis wish half way by -saying “You are right > 
master, there is Kudumi Tevar (Supreme Deity) in 
that hill. We msy worship him ” 

We cannot assure our readers if it wa« Tinnan’s 
previous Karma or the pleasant aspect of the hill that 
first indnced him to pay a visit to it. We might say 
that even supposing it was previous Karma, it acted 
just now through the agency of the appearance that 
the hill presented. But as soon as the words ‘Kudumi 
Tevar' were uttered, Tinnan became a man transformed. 
It mast have been that the old Nagan now and then 
in his hunting excursions came and worshipped this 
Tevar and spoken in high appreciation of the same in 
the presence of Tinnan. And the desire to worship 
the celebrated God that was hitherto working in the 
subconscious regions of the huntsman now became 
explicit and he walked fast towards his goal. The 
fact that his mind was touched was no longer a 
secret for as he walked be observed “From the time I 
got a glimpse of this mountain and as I get nearer 
and nearer it, I have been feeling as if a great burden 
is being removed from my body. I don’t know what 
might happen." These words indicate that he had 
no longer any control over himself and that he 
himself felt he was but an iDstrnment in tbe hands 
of some superior agency whose wavs he could not 
scan. In this mood, the huntsman king with his 
followers reached the banks of Ponmuhali and there 
he ordered them to lay the hog under the shade of 
a tree. And to Kidan he said Make fire out of the 
sticks. We will go op the hill, worship the God and 

• Tke name means that the water of the river is gold-colored 
and the Sow accompanied with a roaring sound “ SuieosSi, ,(j 

Quit&^tr B'* 



come back soon.” No sooner did he direct Kidan 
thus, than he was in the presence of the Siva LiDga 
(Phallus) ; for such was the haste with which Tinnar 
proceeded tb the summit of the hill. Areal transfor- 
mation to£k place here and Tinnar was no longer the 
hardy huntsman that he was but was transformed into 
a humble sai.it whore form was love Oup great men 
talk of the transformation of iron into gold at the 
sight of the Vartana Vedi. Even like that was the 
change of our huntsman. He ran to the God without 
losing a second aa a mother would to her child who 
was long out of her sight. He embraced him most 
warmly and kissed him till his mind was filled. He 
heaved many a deep sigh, his hairs stood on ends, 
his eyes shed a flood of tears and his mind melted 
as the wax in the Sun He rejoiced sayiDg ‘‘ What 
a marvel, this God has become mine ” The poor 
huntsman knew Dot that he had become the God's. 
“ Oh Lord, thou art lonely in this forest infested with 
wild animals snch a9 lions and elephants, tigers 
and bears.” Thus grieving, he lost his self, un- 
conscious that his bow slipped out of his hands. 
He came to his senses after a few minutes, when he 
said “ Who is he that has poured water on hig 
head and adorned him with flower and leaf ?” To 
this replied Nanan who was standing by “Many 
many years ago, when I accompanied yonr father on 
a hunt ani came with him to this mountain, I saw a 
brahman pouring water on his head, decorating him 
with flower and leaf, feeding him with some food and 
talking to him some words.” TbiB explanation o£ 
Nanan made Tinnan conclusively hold tbpt these were 
the actions that the God of Kalahasti liked most, 
Immediately he cried “ Alas ! who is here to give him 
flesh to eat ? I can go now and bring him food 
But how can I part with him when he is alone ??* 
To the poor huntsman tbe omnipotent God seemed to 
have no potency and was but a helpless creature like 
tbe ordinrry beggar in the street. And this man had 
the pre«iimption,one may begin to remark,to think that 
he couid avert the dangers that might come to God 
But his love was the most sincere and to misconstrue it 
would amount to blasphemy. It is a matter of 
every day experience that worldly men attribute to 
human agency what can properly he attributed only 
to the higher powers that rule the earth. A mother’ 
imagining that she saves her child from the danger* 
that are likely to overtake it or a friend’s thinking 
that he helps his companion who is near his heart is 
but idle delusion. So onr Tinnan's error lay *mly in 
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bringing hii God to the level of ordinary men and 
the illiterate huntsman wu not capable of any higher 
conception. Wot hie Love is unsurpassed The nature 
of the truest devotee cannot be higher than t^is man’s; 
for sayB^Nirada in his Bhalcti SCItraa “ Love is surren- 
dering all actions to God, and feeling the greatest 
misery in forgetting God” The Sage Sindilya alsci 
defines Love as “ extreme attachment towards God.” 
To Tinnan who now stood transformed, the concerns 
of his body were nothing but the concerns of bis 
God were everything. So he at last - decided that 
lie should !or a short time be away from God to 
procure for him flesh to eat. Bnt Ins determination 
did not carry him a few yards when he returned to 
have a look at his dear God. Thus proceeded he and 
returned a number of times unwilling to leave him 
as the cow that is attached to her calf. But, after 
nil the thought of his starvation took him a long way 
and he found himself in the presence of Kadan and 
the fire he had raised. Kadan paid his respects to him 
and said “ I have made ready the fire. You may test the 
limbs of the hog according to your marks. It is very 
late for ns, roaster, to ge't out of this forest. What 
is the cause of so much delay ? ” To him replied 
not Tinnan, but Nanan bad accompanied him to 
the hill. “ As soon as our master saw the God, he 
stood immovable from his presence like the guana 
(a.®toL/) that will not lose its hold of the tree bole. 
And now he has come here to take flesh for the God 
tp eat. He hue abandoned the leadership of the 
huntsmen and has become the God’s man.” Imme- 
diately Kadan turned to Tinuan and said in foolish 
haste, “ Well, master, wbat hast thou done ? and 
what madness is this ? ” But these wotds of Kadan 
although they were meant to be heard, Tinnan heard 
not being absorbed iu the service of God. He held the 
animal carcase in the fire and cooked it himBelf, now 
and then tasting it to see if it was well boiled The 
flesh that was good to taste be collected and secured 
ia a leaf and the rest he threw away. The compa- 
nions who were by could uot forbear this and greatly 
vexed they remarked, “ Our master is very mad. He 
tastes the rare flesh and throws it away like refuse. 
Although he is very hungry as we are, die does Dot 
consume it. Nor does he give it to us. He is God. 
mad. We do not know now to cure this madness. 
We shall report this to our kiDg and queen and see 
wbat thhy can do. But let ns look sharp and leave 



this forest with the other huntsmen that are waiting 
there.” So saying they west their way. 

1 To he continued.) 

S. ANA7ABATAVIXATAKAM PILL A I. a. A. 

THE (MINS OF MITHRAISM. 



BY PROFESSOR FRANZ CUMONT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GHENT. 

I N that unknown epoch when the ancestors of the 
Persians were still united with those of the Hindus, 
they were already worshippers of Mithra. The hymns 
of the Vedas celebrated his name as did those of 
the Avesta, and dpspite the difference obtaining bet- 
ween the two theological systems of which these books 
were the expression, the Vedic Mitra and the Iranian 
Mithra have preserved so many traits of reselhblance 
that it is impossible to entertain any doubt»coiioer- 
ning their dimmoa origin. Both religions saw in him 
a good of light, invoked, together with Heaven, bea- 
ring in the one case the name of Varnna and in the 
other that of Ahura; in ethias he was recognised as 
the protector of truth, the antagonist of falsehood and 
error. But the sacred poetry of India hBS preserved 
of him an obscured memory only. A single fragment, 
and even tbat partially effaced, is alLth&t has been 
specially dedicated to him. He appears mainly in 
incidental allusions, — the silent witnesses of bis anci- 
ent grandeur. Still, though his physiognomy is not 
so distinctly limned in the Sanskrit literature as it is 
in the writings of the Zends, the faintness of i(B 'out- 
lines is not sufficient to disguise the primitive identity 
of his character*. 

According to a recent theory, this god, with whom 
the peoples of Europe. were unacquainted, was not a 
tndjpber of the ancitfnt Aryan pantheon. Mitra-Varn- 
na, and the five other Adityas celebrated by the Ve- 
das, likewise Mithra Ahura and the A mshaspands, 
who according to the Avestan conception snrror d- 
iog the Creator, are on this theory nothing bntthe .an, 
the moon, and the plaDets, the worship of which was 
adopted by the Indo-Iranians “ from a neighbouring 
people, theii* superiors in the knowledge of the starry 
firmament, ” who could be none other than the Acca- 
dian or Semi:ic inhabitants of Babylonia. But this 
hypothetical adoption, if it really took place, must 
have occurred in a prehistoric epoch, and it will b» 
sufficient for us to state, without attempting to diwi- 
patc the obscurity of this primitive times, the simple 
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fact that the tribes of Iran have never ceased to wor- 
ship Mitra from their firs\ asumption of worldly power 
till the day of their conversion to Islam. 

In the Avesta, Mithra is the genius of the celes- 
tial light.- He appeurs before sun-rise on the rocky 
eammits of the mountains; during the day he traverses 
the wide firmament in his chariot drawn by four 
white horses, and when night falls he still illuminates 
with flickering glow the surface of the earth, ever 
waking, ever watchful. 11 He is' neither sun, nor 
moon, nor stars, but watches with “ his hundred ears 
and his hundred eyes ’’ the wprld. Mithra hears all, 
sees all, knows all: none can deceive him. By a 
natural transition he has thus become for ethics the 
god of truth and integrity, the oDe that was invoked 
in the* solemn vows, that ’pledged the fulfilment of 
contracts, that punished perjurers. 

Thj light that dissipates darkness, restores hap- 
piness and life on earth ; the heat that accompanies it 
fecundates nature. Mithra is “ the lord of the wide 
pastures, ” the one that renders them fertile. "He 
giveth increase, he giveth abundance, he giveth oatt- 
le» he giveth progeny and life. " He scatters the wa- 
ters of the heavens and causes the plants to come 
forth from the ground ; on them that honor him, he 
bestows health of body, abundance of riches, and ta- 
lented posterity- For he is the dispenser not only of 
material blessings but of spiritual advantages as 
well. His is the beneficent genius that accords peace 
of conscience, wisdom, aod honor along with prospe- 
rity ,>and causes harmony to reign among all his vota- 
ries. 'The devas, who inhabit the places of darkness, 
disseminate on earth along with barrennesss and 
suffering all manner of^ vice and impurity. Mithra, 
“w&kefuland sleepless, protects thecreation of Mazda" 
against their machinations. Hfe combats unceasingly 
the spirits of evil y - and the iniquitous that serve them 
feel also the terrible visitations of his wrath. From 
nis celestial eyrie he spies out his enemies ; *rmed in 
fullest panoply *he swoops down upon them, scatters 
and slaughters them. He desolates and lays waste 
the homes of the wicked, ho annihilates tribes and tjie 
ffatiens that are hostile to him. On the other hand 
he is the puissant ally of the faithful in ttieir warlike 
expeditions. The blows of their enemies “ miss their 
mark, for Mithra, sore incensed, hath received them"; 
and he assures victory unto them that “ have had fit 
instruction jn the good, that L6nor him and offer him 
th^sacrificial libations. ” 



This character of god of hosts, which is the pre- 
dominating trait in Mithra from the days of (he Ach- 
aemenides, undoubtedly became accentuated in the 
period of confusion during which the Irania tribes 
were still at war with one another ; but it is after all 
onlv the development of the ancient conception of 
struggle between the day and the night. In genera!, 
the pitcure that the A vest offers n« of the old Aryan 
deity, is, us we have already said similar to that whi- 
ch the Vedas have drawn in less marked outlines, and 
it l.i-jce follows that Mazdaism left unaltered the ma- 
in foundation of its primitive nature. 

Still, though the Avestan hymns furnish the dis- 
tinctest glimpses of the true physiognomy of the anci- 
ent God of light, the Zoroastriqu system, in adopting 
his worship, has singularly lessened his importance. 
As the price of his admission to the Avestan Heaven, 
he was compelled to submit to its laws. Theology 
had placed Ahura-Mazda on the pinnacle of tbe cele- 
stial hierarchy, and thenceforward pt could recognise 
none as his peer. Mithra was not even made one of 
the six Amshaspands that aided the supreme deity in 
governing the universe. He was relegated, with the 
majority of the ancient divinities of nature, to the 
host of lesser genii or Yazatas created by Mazda He 
was associated with some of the deified abstractions 
which the Persians had leaned to worship. As pro- 
tector of warriors, he received for his companion, Ve- 
rethraglina, or Victory • as the defender of the truth, 
he was associated with the pious Sraosha, or Obedie- 
nce to divine law, with Hashnu, justice, with Arshtat, 
Rectitude. As the tutelar genius of prosperity, he is 
invoked with Ashi-VaSuhi, Riches, and with Parendi, 
Abundance. In company with Sraosha and Rashnn> 
he protects the soul of the just aginsc the demons tjiatj 
struggle to drag it to Hell, and under their guardian- 
ship it soars aloft to Paradise. This Iranian belie/ 
gave bii^th to the doctrine of redemption by Mithra, 
which.we find developed in the Occident. 

At the same time, his cult was subjected to a ri- 
gorous ceremonial, conforming to the Mazdean litur- 
gy. Sacrificial offerings were made to him of “small 
cattle and large, and of flying birds.” These immo- 
lations were^preceded or accompanied with moderate 
libations of the juice of Haomai and with the recita- 
tion of mual prayers, -the bundle of sacred twigs 
(baresman) always in the land. Bnt before daring to 
approach the altar, the votary was obliged to purify 
himself by repeat&d ablutions and flagellatioios. These 
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rigorous prescriptions recall the right of baptism and 
the corporeal tests imposed on the Roman mystics be- 
fore initiation. 

Mithra. thus, was adapted in the theological 
system if Zoroastrianism ; a convenient place was 
assigned to him in the divine hierarchy vbe was asso- 
ciated with companions of nnimpeachable orthodox/ ; 
homage was rendered to him on the same fooling 
with the other genii. But his puissant personality had 
wot bent lightly to the rigorous restrictions that had 
been imposed npon him, and there are to be foandin 
the sacred text vestiges of a more ancient conception, 
according to which be occupied in the Iranian pan- 
theoD a ranch more elevated position. Several times 
he is invoked in company with Ahnra : the two gods 
from a pair, for the light of Heaven and Heaven itself 
are in their nature inseparable Furthermore, if it is 
said that Ahara created Mithra as he did ail things, 
it is likewise Baid that he made him jnst as great and 
worthy as himself. Mithra is indeed a yazat «, but he 
is also the most potent and most glorioas of the yaza- 
tat. “ A liara- Mazda established him as the protector 
of the entire movable world, to watch over it. ” It is 
through the agency of this ever-victorious warrior 
that the Supreme Being destioys the demons and 
causes even the Spirit of Evil, Ahriman himself, to 
tremble. 

Compare these texts with the celebrated passage 
in which Plutarch expounds the dualistic doctrine 
of the Persians : Oromazes dwells in the domain of 
eternal light **" as far abovo the sun as the sun is dis- 
tant from the earth, ” Ahriman reigns in the realm 
of darkness, and Mithra occupies an intermediary 
place between them. The beginning of the Bundahish 
• expounds a quite similar theory, 6ave that in place 
of Mithra it is the air ( Vayu) that is placed between 
Ormnzd nnd Ahriman. The contradiction is only one 
of terms, for according to Iranian ideas th# air is in* 
dissolubly conjoined with the light, which it is thought 
to support. In fine, a supreme god* enthroned in the 
empyrean above the stars, where a perpetual serenity 
exists ; below him an active deity, his emissary and 
chief of the celestial armies in their constant combat 
with the Spirit of Darkness, who from the bowels of 
1 Hell sends forth his devas to the surface of the earth, 
— this is the religious conception, far simpler than 
that of Zoroastrianism, which appears to have been 
generally accepted among the subjects of the Achese- 
menidet. 



The coospicnons ril^. that the religion of the 
ancient Persians accordedeto Mithra is attested by a 
in altitude .of proofs. He alone, with the goddess 
Auahita, is invoked in the inscriptions of Artaxerxes 
alongside of Ahura Mazda, ’The •' great kings” were 
certainly very closely attached to him, and looked 
upon him as their special protector He it is whom 
they call to bear witness to the truth of their words 
and whom they invoked on the eve of battle. They 
unquestionably regarded him as the god that brought 
victory to monarchs ; he it was, they ihonght, that 
caused that mysterious light to descend upon them 
which, according to the Mazden belief, is a guaranty 
of perpetnal success to princes, whose authority it 
consecrates. 

The nobility followed the example of the sove-. 
reign- The great number of thrt>pborons,»or God-* 
bearing, names compounded with that of Mitkra, which 
were borng by their members from remotest antiquity,’ 
is proof of the fact that the reverence for this god 
was general among them. 

Mithra occupied a large; place in the official cnlt. 
In the calender the seventh month was dedicated to 
him and also donbtless the sixteenth day of eachmonth. 
At the time of his festival, the king, we may belive 
Ctesias, was permitted to indulge in copious libations 
in his hopor and to execute the sacred dances. 
Certainly this festival was the occasion of solemn 
sacrifices and stately ceremonies The Mithrahani 
were famed throughout all Hitiier Asia, and in their 
form Mithragan were destined te be>celebi>£ed, in 
modern times by Mussulman Persia at the commence- 
ment of winter. The fame of Mithra extended to the 
borders of the ^Egean Sea ; -he is the only Iranian 
god wljose name was popular in ancient Greece, and' 
this fact alone proves how deeply he was venerated 
bf the nations of the great neighboring empire. 

The religion observed by the monarch and by 
the entire aristocracy that aided him^n governing hi s 
vast territories coaid not possibly remain confined 
to a few provinces of his empire.* We know that 
Artaxerxes Ochus had caused statues of the goddess 
Anahita to* be erected in his different capitals, at 
Babylon, Darns, and Sardis, as well as at Susa 
Ecbatana, and Peraepolis. Babylon, in particular, beinu 
the winter residence of the soveteigns, was the seat of 
numerous body of official clergy, could not render them 
exempt from the influence o t f the powerful sacerdotal 
caste that flourished beside them The erudite **-d 
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refined theology of the Chajdeans was thus superposed 
on the primitive Mazdean belief, which was rather a 
congeries of traditions than a well-established body 
of definite beliefs. The legends of the two religions 
were assimilated, their divinities were identified, aud 
the Semitio worship of the star;) (astrolatry), the mon- 
strous fruit of the nature-myths of the Iranians. 
Ahura-Mazda was confounded with Bel, who reigned 
over the 3 heavens, Anahita was likened to Ishtar, who 
presided over the plant Nenus, while Mithra became 
the Sun, Shajjash. As Mithra in Persia, so Sharnash 
in Babylon is the god of justice; like him. he also 
appears in the east, on the summits of mountains, and 
pursues his daily course across the heavens in a res- 
plendent chariot ; like him, finally, he too gives victory 
to the arms of warriors, and is.the protector of kings. 
The transformation, wrought by Semitic theories in the 
beliefs of the Rome, the original home of Mithra was 
not infrequently placed on the banks of the Euphra- 
tes. According to Ptolemy, this potent solar deity 
was worshipped in all the countries that stretched 
from India to Assyria. 

* But Babylon was a step only in the propagation 
of Mazdaism. Very early the Magi had crossed Mes- 
opotamia and penetrated to the heart of Asia minor. 
Even under the^first ef the Achaemenides, it appears, 
they established themselves in multitudes Armenia, 
where the indigenous religion gradually succumbed 
to their cult, and also iti Cappadocia, where their 
altars still bnrned in grpat nnmbers in the days of the 
great •’geographer Strabo. They swarmed, at a very 
remote epoch, into distant Pontus, into Galatia, into 
Phrygia. In Lydia even, under the rejgn of the An- 
tonines, their descendants still chanted their barbaric 
Tiytnns in a sanctuary attributed to Cyrus. 9 These 
communities, in Cappadocia at leas£, were destired 
survive the triumph of Christianity and to be perpe- 
tuated until the fifth century of ou^ fra, faithfully 
transmitting from generation to generation their 
manners, usages* and modes of worship. 

At first blush the fall of the empire of Darius 
wauld appear to have been necessarily fatal to thes# 
religious colonies, so widely scattered and hencefor- 
ward to be severed from the country of their birth 
But in point of fact it was precisely the coutrary that 
happened, and the Magi found in the Diadochi, the 
successors of Alexander the great, no less efficient pro- 
tection than that which they enjoyed under the Great 
King and his satraps. After the dismemberment of 



the empire of Alexander, there were established in 
Pontus, Cappadocia, Armeuia, and Commagene, dyna- 
sties which the complaisant genealogists cf the day 
feigned to tiuce back to the Achreroenian kings- 
Whether these royal houses were of Iranian descent or 
not, their supposititious descent nevertheless imposed 
upon them the obligation of worshipping the gods of 
t,heir fictitious ancestors. In opposition to the Greek 
kings of Pergamns and Antioch, they represented the 
ancient traditions in religion and politics. These pri- 
nce* and the magnates of their entourage took a sort 
of aristocratic pride in slavishly imitating the anci- 
ent masters of Asia. While not evincing outspoken 
hostility to other religions practised in their domains, 
they yet reserved special favours for the temples of 
the Mazdean divinites. Oromazes ( Ahura-Mazda}, 
Omanos (Vohuoiano), Artagnes ( Verethraghua), Aoai- 
tis (Anahita), aud still others received their homage. 
But Mithra, above all, was the object of their predile- 
ction. The inonarchs of these nations cherished for 
him a devotion that was in some measure personal, as 
the frequency of the name Mithradates in all their 
families attests. Evidently Mithra had reamined for 
them, as he had been for the Artaxerxes and the Da- 
riuses, the god that gave monarchs victory, — the ma- 
nifestation and enduring guaranty of their legitimate 
rights. 

This reverence for Persian customs, inherited from 
legendary ancestors, this idea that piety is the bulw- 
ark of the throne and the sole condition of success, isf 
explicitly affirmed in the pompous inscription engra- 
ved on the colossal tomb that Antiochu 9 I, Epipha 
nes, of Commagene (69-34 B. C ), erected on a spur 
of the mountain-range Taurns, commanding a distant 
view of the valley of the Euphrates. But, being a 
scendant by his mother of the deSeleucidje of Syria, 
and supposedly by his father of Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes, the king Commagene merged the memories of 
his double origin, and blended together the gods and 
the rites of the Persians and the Greeks, just as in his* 
own dynasty the name of Antiochus alternated with 
that of Mithradate*. 

Similarly in the neiohboring countries, the Ira- 
nian princes a # nd priests gradually succumbed to the 
growing power of the Greciau civilisation. Under the 
Ach®cnenides, all the different nations lying between 
the Pontus Euxinns and Mount Taurrs were suffered 
by the tolerance of the central authority to practice 
their local cults, custom-, and languages. Bub in the 
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great confnsion caused by the collapse of tlie Persian 
empire, all political and religious barriers were demo- 
lished. Heterogeneous races had suddenly come in 
contact with one another, and as a result Hither Asia 
passed through a phase of syncretism analogous to 
that which is more distinctly observable under the 
Roman empire. Ths contact of all the theologies of 
the Orient and all the philosophies of Greece produ- 
ced the most startling combinations, and the competi- 
tion between the different creeds became exceedingly 
bridle. Many of the Magi, from Armenia to Phrygia 
and Lydia, then doubtless departed from their tradi- 
tional reserve to devote themselves to active propa- 
ganda, and like the jews of the same epoch they suc- 
ceeded in gathering around them numerous proselytes. 
Later, when persecuted by the Christian emperors, 
they were obliged to revert to their quondam exclu- 
siveness, and to 'relapse into a rigorism that kept 
growing more and more inaccessible. 

The definitive form that Mithraism assumed will 
receive brief consideration in our next article. 

“The Open Court.” 



A Tired Brain. 



Robt. H. Peeks, M.D., F.R C.S 

The condition popularly known as "brain fag,” 
‘•brain exhaustion,” or “tired braio,” is one fairly 
common to-day, and is used to designate a state of 
ill-health, of which the prominent symptoms are in- 
ability for prolonged or concentrated mental work, 
sleeplessness, and often apprehension of impending 
disaster; and in which there is also usually a feeling 
of general weakness and lassitude, together with di- 
gestive troubles and constipation. 

It is true that the exciting cause is often exces- 
’* sive mental strain, anxiety, and “ worry, ’ which, the 
last two especially, by their depressing action and 
undue call upon the slock of nervous energy, serious- 
11 )y interfere with the organic functions of digestion, 
excretion and nutrition, this action being often assis- 
ted by too sedentary habits and a complete neglect 
of personal hygienic measures. It is to these secon- 
dary cansea that the condition described is due. In 
fact, it uay be truly said there can be no brain fag if 



the digestive organs perform their functions proper- 
ly. The appetite becomes impaired, there is often a 
craving for stimulating foods and drinks, and such 
food as is taken is slowly and imperfectly digested, 
yielding bnt a tithe of its nutritious elements to the 
organism, and the rest daring its retention undergoes 
fermentation and decomposition, producing poisons 
which are absorbed into the blood, and which are the 
immediate cause of the morbid symptoms. The indi- 
vidual is, in fact, self-poisoned, or in medical langua- 
ge is suffering from auto-intoxication. 

Although the disease has acquired its popular 
name from the prominence of particular and easily 
discernible symptoms, and is usually considered as a 
more or less local brain trouble, I have never seen a 
case in which the secondary causes were absent, or 
were not the most powerful in maintaining the con- 
dition. In fact, with the exciting causes they form a 
viciou6 circie, from whic 1 ', when well established, it is 
difficult to escape. 

In old persons and in some organic diseases we 
often have another factor added. *. e , rigidity of tne 
arterial system preventing a due supply of blood to 
the brain ; this condition with a feeble heart will 
alone often give rise to similar cerebral symptoms 
but these are usually found to be aggravated by the 
existence of digestive difficulties also. 

As it is generally recognised that drugs are of 
quite secondary importance in lelieviug" such suffer- 
ers, the ndvice usually given may be summarised in 
the words “ rest” and " change.” Bnt many persona 
owiDg to their circumstances are quite unable to 
avail themselves of either (and if taken alone these 
are nsuatly non-effective) ; it is for these more espe« 
cially that I propcso to indicate meaos, available by 
nil, by whicli health can bo regained and maintained. 
I will deal with these under separate headings for 
convenience sake. 

JLeSt. The hours of mental work, if excessive 
must be shortened to a reasonable period. Mental 
“ rest ” should be sought in “ variety ” of objects, 
rather than In complete inaction. A mind tired in 
one particular set of faculties finds relief in an occu- 
pation involving the use of another set. Hence the 
well-known recuperative effects of “ hobbies,” gar- 
dening, etc., ou a mind tired with professioual or 
commercial details. Try to cultivate soiue juwjreats 
as different rb possible from the usual ones. 
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BathS- A rapid plunge or sponge bath in 
water, cold or with only tlie chill off, should be taken, 
on rising, followed by vigorous rubbing ; not only 
does the shoek act as a nerve tonic, but the skin is 
rendered healthy and its recuperative functions in- 
creased. If for any reason a batb is not available, 
a vigorous kneading and rubbing of the muscles with 
the bare hand on the bare body (always in a direction 
from the extremities towards the heart) for five mi- 
nutes, may be used as a substitute. 

Few people are kware of the vivifying influence 
of a " sun bath,” are such an easily available and 
powerful therapeutic agent would become largely 
used. It can be most readily enjoyed, by reclining 
nude, on a couch placed before a convenient window ; 
if unpleasantly hot, the heat rays can be partially 
intercepted by a screen or covering of blue gauze or 
veiling. The duration of the bath should be quarter 
of an hour to begin with, and may be increased gra- 
dually up to an hour. The head, however, should be 
always shaded. 

Food- Oxygen is a true “ food” of the highest 
importance, and to get a due supply deep breathing 
must be practised. Most people breathe with only a 
small portion of their available lung capacity, and 
suffer from inadequate supply of oxygen in conse- 
quence. A full supply is especially necessary in the 
conditions of which we are treating. Whilst in the 
reclining, or erect sitting, or standing positions, a 
deep, steady inspiration should be taken slowly 
through the nostrils, fully expanding the whole of the 
chest and pressing the abdominal walls downwards 
and outwards, followed immediately by an equally 
slow, steady expiration, these should be continued 
until a sense of fatigue is experienced in the musc'es 
of the chest walls, which will be felt in one unused to 
such complete breathing, after about 8 or 10 inspira- 
tions — but a little practice will enable it to be exten- 
ded to 30, 40 oi 50 such inspirations. Slight dizzi- 
ness may be produced at first, and some tingling 
sensations of the extremities, but these soon pass off. 

Such deep breathing should be practised in bed 
immediately on retiring and on awakening in the 
morning, and at least ouce during the day • in fact, 
it is desirable to practise it frequently till it becomes 
a habit. A delightful sense of lightness and well- 
being will be found to result from this practice when 
properly executed and persevered in. I need hardly 



say it should be done in the purest air available, and 
to that end free veutilatiou should be secured, with- 
out draught, and the windows of the sleeping apart- 
ment should be always open. As much exercise as 
possible in the open air should be taken. 

Food should consist mainly of— 

Whole Meal Bread or biscuits. The former 
may with advantage be toasted. 

Nuts. Waluut, almond, pine kernels and Bar- 
celona nuts, which should be shredded in an Ida nut 
mill ; and chestnuts, which tnay be steamed. 

Olive Oil. Freely with salads, bread, etc. (see 
that it is “ Olive,” not Cottoneeed Oil). Cream or 
batter may be taken, but good Olive Oil is preferable. 

Fresh and Dried FrnitB. The former for 
preference, but they must be ripe. Take of these 
freely. 

Salads. Watercress, beetroot, lettuce, onion, 
etc , with abundance of oil and a little vinegar. 

Tea, coffee, alcoholic liquors and flesh food should 
be absolutely avoided — or the former taken only 
much diluted ana in small quantity. This diet furnish- 
es everything that is required for the nourishment 
of all the tissues, and especially of the Dervous tissues, 
and will be found to restore and promote the regular 
action of the bowels. 

Before commencing this regime a 6 or 12 hour 
fast is desirable, giving the stomach time to empty 
itself and recuperate, and to establish a healthy 
appetite. 

Do not eat unless hungry, and when eating oe*-. 
that each mouthful is thoroughly masticated and 
reduced to a fluid pulp before it is swallowed. 

Nuts, usually considered (in error) to be difficult 
of digestion, will give no trouble when this is 
observed. 

Not more than three meals daily should be taken, 
and of these one should be very light. They should 
have an interval of 5 hours between each, and the 
last should be taken not less than 3 hours before 
retiring. Fluid (water) to be taken 2 hours after 
a meal. 

For sleeplessness, a very cold or very hot (the 
former preferable) foot bath immediately before reti- 
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ring, bad the deep breathing exercise as soon ns in 
bed, will usually be followed by sleep. A glass of 
hot water or hot lemonade the last thing ( ; n bed,) will 
often be a valuable aid to the same end. 

The;adoption of, and careful perseverance in, the 
course sketched out above, simple as it seems, will be 
found to be of striking benefit in all cases of brain fag. 

I may add that this paper is written to answer' 
the questiou of one of the correspondents of The Herald, 
no that others beside the lady who wrote may hare 
the opportunity of benefiting thereby. 

I shall be glad to welcome further enquiries 
suitable for dealing with in the same way. 

As a last word, 1 would, say above all “ Don't 
worry ; ” worry is the most fatal destroyer of vital 
energy that we know, use every effort of the will to 
attain and maintain a placid and hopeful mental 
attitude. I know this is very easy to advise and very 
difficult to perform ; in truth it can only be comple- 
tely realised when we have become " as little chil- 
dren” with complete trust and confidence in the love 
and wisdom of the Divine Father. 

Thu Herald of the Golden Aoe 

MODERN MAN -MAKING. 

We find in. The Ladies Home Journal, an Ameri- 
can periodical of great merit, a scrap of poetry (from 
an unknown author) which pictures so admirably and 
truthful the modern methods of rash and cram, that 
we reproduce it. Making a Man. 

“ Hurry the baby as fast as yon can, 

Hurry him, worry him make him a man. 

Off with his baby clothes, get him in pants. 

Feed him on brain-foods, make him advance. 
Hustle him, soon as he’s able to walk, 

Into a grammar-school, cram him with talk. 

Fill his poor head fall of figures and facts. 

Keep on a jamming them in till it cracks. 

Once boys grew np at a rational rate. 

Now w® develop a man while yon wait. 

Bash him through college, compel him to grab 
Of every known subject a dip and a dob. 

Get him in business and after the cash. 

All by the time he can raise a moustache 
Let him forget he was ever a boy ; 

Make gold his God, and its jingle his joy. 

Keep him a hustling and clear out of breath, 
Until he wins — nervous prostration and death." 

THE THEOSOPHIST 



IS RELIGION A MERE 
SENTIMENT.P 

This means that religion is something not app„«,jng 
to reason, or a something which is more a mawkish 
affectation than healthy ratiocination, a something 
emotionally imaginative, not a fact established by the 
intellect, a something which from the point of utility 
would seem to be superfluous, a something whjch man 
can very well do without. Hare plants and stones 
religion, for example ? nor do we find animals troubling 
themselves about God or sonl I It is man that some- 
how religion holds under its fascination. Why ? 

2. Looking over history, modern as well as ancient 
we find mankind have been swayed in its destiny by 
this one fact among others, viz : the religious senti- 
ment. Whether it is a false sentiment or a sentiment 
based on reason, we shall see further on. But the 
fact remains that such a sentiment guided the wisdom 
of men. individually sou collectively, in the home as 
well as in the nation. This fact stands as a protest 
against all those stray reasoners, like those who belong 
to the school of Charvak or Augustus Comte. Whether 
the religious Beutiment worked for weal or woe on the 
whole is another question. What we wish to lay 
stress here is that the sentiment existed as a fact 
nmongmankiod and largely influenced tnemat all times. 

If it exists not in stoues, plants and animals, reason 
should not get offended if it exists in man. The very 
fact that it is in man or at least snspected in him 
shows that man is on that very account differentiated 
from mere stone, plant or beast. Man may Inns be 
called a religious animal. That he is so cannot be 
gainsaid. Why he is so is certainly a mystery ? 

It is no use contending that we might do very .veil 
without religion, but who will listen ? In spite of the 
preacher of No-religion, man yet wills to be religions 1 
He is made up of that as one more part with other 
parts; singling him ont from his neighbours in erection. 

A clever man of intellect may cal 1 it superfinon 
another of reason dub it as non-utile, and yet another 
seer sentence it as false bnt still that man insists on 
having it as his birth-right is a fact that cannot he 
ignored. Iu spite of ray omniscient (?) reason to 
exclude the religious sediment, the sentiment or 
whatever be it, clutches on mankind with as fast a 
hold as ever, in times when there were only savages, 
as well as in times which boast of philosophers. If 
the savage sends his love to a fetish, the philosopher 
amorouslv contemplates on an immanent something. 
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though both the fetish and the something share the 
common feature of ever eluding grasp. Curiously too, 
sometimes this spirit (or ghost of God), seems more 
tangibly present to the uodoubting fool than to the 
doubting metaphysician. Why ? 

3. Sentiment is feeling, emotion, a craving and 
leaning of the heart towards a something which it 
has not heretofore possessed and which it longs very 
much to possess. It is a desire springing from the 
heart, betokening that we are not content with what 
we have. Emotion as well as intellect both characte- 
rize man. The blunder made is when intellect is 
allowed to dethrone emotion, or emotiou allowed to 
usurp the place of intellect. Imagination seems the 
handmaid of both emotion and intellect. If then we 
concede that everything has its uses in the economy 
of nature and that each, emotion, intellect &c, has its 
part to piav, and that religion has its roots both in 
intellect and emotion, and thi.t religious sentiment is 
au existent or even a snspected fact, then it is evident 
that either to call it false, or superfluous or non-utile 
is pimply to call it as each one’s fancy may suggest . 
but ail the same it is an undeniable fact that it works 
as a potent agent among mankind. 

4 . Those who would support reason alone and 
divorce emotion, — are they satisfied with their estate 
of reason ? Unfortunately not. Any writer may be 
selected, and it would be easy to detect in bis writings 
many a strain of dissatisfaction, at once a disproof of 
the position which he tries to assume. The writer too 
can be detected as tired and disgusted with the 
conditions in which he is placed or in which he would 
place himself. In trying to harmonize his whole 
being with the rule of reason, he finds for himself that 
he is out of tune with his emotional nature ; and 
unless and until both the strings of his harp are put 
in harmony, the music of his being will be found to 
produce discord. 

5. If then emotion is a part of our nature, what 
constitutes religion, if it has its roots also in emotion? 
Again, as intellect is a part of oar nature, and .f 
religion bas also its roots therein, what is that 
intellectual religion? We have thus two: emotional 
religion — which is a sentiment (?) — and intellectual 
religion, aeooraant with reason But what is religion 
to begin with ? Religion is that which concerns itself 
about finding ont the existence of an Unseen power to 
which all nature as a whole is subordinate ; from 



which all nature is evidently derived &c ; the finding 
out the relation in which man stands to that Power; 
the duties prising from out of such relation ; what is 
it that mar. aspires for ; who and how are his aspirations 
granted; under what conditions the great Power 
grants them ; whether man has an immortal part in 
him (the soul) &c. The intellect which employs itself 
in finding out this kiud of knowledge constitutes the 
intellectual religion. While this is tbe case, emotion 
will not keep quiet. When the intellect points or 
endeavours to point a Higher Being ordering guiding, 
loving the universe, naturally a feeling arises in man, 
a feeling of reverence, of humility, of love &c towards 
that Being. With this feebng is combined the 
aspirations of man desiring for r. better kind of state, 
and a different arrangement of things, than where he 
finds himself at present, — aspirations longing for a 
permanent order of things, — aspirations stimulated by 
the feeling of dissatisfaction with the fleeting 
conditions encompassing him, and d'Sgust with what 
is fonnd to be pregnant with pain, suffering, disease 
and death, surrounding him. The strange combination 
of aspiration and reverence (or devotion) is what 
constitutes the emotional religion. Religion is thus 
a real sentiment, and is based both in reason and 
emotion- 

6. As regards religious sense in man, there ie a 
strange interaction between intellect and emotion 
No philosopher can entertain dreams of higher 
knowledge unless he had the prime motor of feeling 
behind his intellect The feelings for the Unknown 
are, as for example in the saints, found much stronger 
and deeper than the feelings which arise for things 
known. Saints are peculiar beings. They behave 
strangely from the worldly man’s stand-point, and 
are worldly men strange in the eyes of the saints.* 
The peculiarity of these developed saints consists in, 
their emrtion for the Unknown raised to the highest 
pitch, whereas they are trained to have no feeliogs of 
attachment &c for wordly affairs ; whereas the 
worldly men are quite the reverse. The feeling is in 
the background even before intellect. All the work 
of the intellect is really performed by emotion — though 
unrecognized — pervading it. Aud yet we see as far 

^ As I write, I happen to find an echo of my thought in St 
George Mivarts’ New Psychology (P. 263. Nineteenth Century; 
Feby. 96): “ We always 'feel’ in ‘ thinking.’ and we mostly also: 

‘ think ’ in ‘ feeling *. n 

• Cp: Bh igavad Gita, Ramanuja Bbsahya (Bngl : Tranal.) II- 69 £ 

1 YAmisA sarva-ChtUAneth Ac.’ 
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as the visible world is concerned, that knowledge— 
•urned first by the intellect— precedes emotion. 
Onr eyes first see a beautiful object, then we love it. 
Onr earp catch a sweet song wafted in the air. The 
mind lovingly lingers on the strain intuitively. We see 
a rose, and the nose likes to smell it. The flavour of 
a dish persuades the nose to commend it to the 
tongue and so on. Here the knowledge of the thing 1 
is first. Then comes emotion for it. Rut strangely • 
afterward emotion re prevent* knowledge to the mind ; 
in other words the experience of a previous knowledge 
engenders desire; and desire stimulates for further 
knowledge of the thing once known. The religious 
sentiment however is emotion for a thing Unknown; 
and emotion practised! and developed culminates in 
the knowledge itself of the Unknown. That emotion 
precedes knowledge, is illustrated by Sri Bhagavad 
gita informing ns of Lord Krishna telling Arjuna: 

•Who lam, and what I am, in truth, knoweth man 
by deration (or !qve). After knowing Me what lam 
in truth, enteretb he into Me !* Here knowledge of 
God comes after devotion. Devotion is a sentiment; 
and a false Bentiment of religion it would be if it 
were not rewarded with a knowledge of God. Ordinary 
intellect, like that of a philosopher hasa vague feeling 
bohiud it stirring it up to search for the Unknown, 
Intellect proceeds a certain length, and finds a cm2 de 
sac. Here again emotion steps in and takes up the 
task, and finally man suceeds in obtaining a knowledge 
o f the Unknown not possible for the intellect alone to 
obtain. As in the world we have to see a thing 
before we can love it, for heaven we have to first love 
it before we are rewarded with its transcendent sight 
itself. That we are justified in searching for the 
Unknown is proved by the religions sentiment strongly 
rooted in human nature. All history tells us of this 
fact, and onr own experience at one time or the other, 
amid the nps and downs of life, attests to it. 

7. Whether religious sentiment has worked woe 
or weal to humanity is another question The utili- 
tarian would Bay that if it has worked woe, it ought 
to be left alone; if weal, it may be admitted. Bat the 
utilitarian will find after running his eye over the 
annals of man, that to our restricted vision it has 
done both weal and woe If religious sentiment has 

* Bead tb© Eng). Trans), of Sri Runtnoujaa Commentary on this 
verse : XVIII — 55 11 Bhalctya Main Athijan&te " Ac — By tie ratios 
{i. ©. emotion) comes My (God’s) knouledge Ac. 



safeguarded life, and promoted peace, then it is a 
useful thing certainly. But if it has done both, li;ce 
all other pairs of opposites, in the world, it is a 
necessary th.ng and is half of it certainly good for 
the world. That it is wholly good beyond tho world 
is a question beyond onr human judgment but it is 
so is an assurance given as by all saints. Then its 
woe in this world is translated into all weal in the 
other. Besides if religious sentiment implies a High 
Power, with the attribute of omniscience, thbn our 
judgments on universal events are short-sighted, and 
we do speak like children. And- if the short span of 
human life is nothing before eternity, to confine our 
judgments to a single life’s events and seek for causes 
of effects in that short 9pan, is sure to land us in 
doubts and errors. 

But if events of a life are catioated^ a previous life, 
and as germs of a future life, the omnicient (rod and 
His doings are justified to our miud. 

8. We wish for immortal life, we wish for eternal 
bliss, we desire everlasting peace, — all in strong con- 
trast with the mortal, ephemeral, and turbulent Dature 
of our present surroundings. The religious sentiment 
constitutes that wish, Nolence volens, it permeates 
our nature. It makes ns to look up, it directs our 
contemplation to a Power with whom JieB the ability 
to fulfil our. wish, it modifies our conduct in life so 
as to compass for us the ultimate end, of peace and 
bliss. The sentimeot is so woven into onr natnre 
that we cannot shake it ofF unless onr natnre itself be 
changed from human to something else. . 

9. A hope for the complete amelioration of onr 
imperfect natnrt and finding it in perfection is im- 
plated iu the human race ; and in the economy, of 
things, a hope that is jmplaDted is destined to grow, 
deVelope and manifest into fruit aDd flower. It is 
implanted that it may find its fulfifbient in a definite 
Goal. Indeed religion is no more than a mere qgeti- 
meut if its object is chimerical. But if its object is 
the highest and the greatest that one can conceive, 
is the resting place of our immortal hopes, it then is 
really a serious matter. The sentiment becomes tfee 
real business and purpose of life to carefully nnrtnre 
and cautiously develops, so ns to finally lodge it iu 
the Object of its search,— God, the Lord of 'the Uni- 
verse. 

A GQVIN'DACHARLU. C.E F.T.S. 

V/daobihaw. 
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The Power and the Beauty of Beggary 

In one of the- recent issues of Mr. Malnbari s new 
periodical’ " the East and the West.” there appeared 
an excellent paper entitled the Power and the Beauty 
of Beggary. The writer points out that the whole 
conception of beggary has been woefully abused in 
practice, but in its origin, it whs an unique motive 
power which lasted for ages aud shows that the 
Brahmin’s initiation, into beggary constitued a system 
of scholarship, of board nud lodgings, of hospitals and 
homes and contains an explanation of the standing 
perplexity of the Europeans as to the Brahmin’s 
superiority in intellect- The Editor appeals therefore 
for a band of gentleman and ' lady beggars in India 
ready tp co-operate iu all well doing for the common 
-weal. India reallyjwant9 a body of disinterested 
beggars of the right kind. The Editor through the 
medium of his paper sends out an invitation to the 
young men to form a band of gentlemen beggars 
There is plenty to work waiting to be done in India 
aed no one is better fitted to undertake such work 
than the disinterested band of beggars. The article 
in question recalls to our miod the days of the Buddhist 
Kings wheu India*glittered with the yellow robe. 

“The MjAha-Bodhi.” 
* * * 

Nirvana. — The Buddhist’s Nirvana is the oblite- 
ration of the ego illusion ; it is the annihilation of the 
erro. of selfhood, but not annihilation of man’s soul 
or of the world. Nirvana is not death, but life ; it is 
the right way of living, to bo obtained by the conquest 
of all the passions, that, becloud the mind. Nirvana 
is tihe rest in activity, the tranquility of a qjan who 
lias risen above himself, and ha’s, (earned to view life 
in its eternal aspects True rest is not quietism, *but 
as well-balanced activity. It is a sgjrender of self in 
exchange for the illimitable life of the evolution of 
truth. It is in*our life aspirations the entire omission 
of the thought of self, of the conceit : “ Mark all the 
world; t is I who do this,” and the surrender of g.)! 
Egotistic petulancy is not (as the esotistic imagine! 
a resignation, but it is bliss. 

.(“Buddhism and itsChristiauCritics” by Dr PaulCarns). 

Shun drugs and drinks which work thee with abuse, 
Clear miuds, clean bodies, need no Soma juice. 

“The Haha-Bgdhi.” 



One verv Drevalent false idea is that marriage 
sanctities Love, whereas it is Dove that sanctifies it. 
Whoever marries from any other motive than love 
dors wrong. To euter upon the experience of married 
life froir motives of ambition or convenience, or to 
yield to pressure on the subject from relatives and 
friends, even for the sake of benefiting others, is to 
enter into legalized prostitution. Only the drawing 
of mutual love can justify and hallow this union. 
One of the holiest processes in Nature, how we have 
degraded and misrepresented it! Acting normally, 
see how it draws out our highest latent ft-elirgs, 
prompting to devoted service and protection on the 
part of the man, to loving and even maternal solici- 
tude on the part of the wonia-i, uniting the two in 
the tenderest sympathies. Oh,> that awakened insight 
might lead us to regard anew, and to treasure rightly, 
this divine instinct, so thwarted and turned aside 
from its original intent by our artificial mandates ! — 

Century. 

* * * 

We read in a book of travels of a traveller visiting 
a tribe of cannibals in Africa while they were feeding 
on human flesh, and they gave as their reason for 
preferring human to animal flesh, that the negros 
bathed three times a day, while animals were filthy 
because they never took a bath. “ This is horrible ! ’’ 
exclaimed the traveller, (referring to the food they 
were eating.! “It is delicious with salt,’’ suid the 
chief. The Vegetarian says of the lamb’s and pier’s 
flesh on the table of civilized man ; “This is horrible!” 
But answers the civilized flesh eater: *- It is delicious 
with salt.” It would be hard to see where any dis- 
tinction comes in. Both classes disregard the suffering* 
of those whose bodies they eat. 

* * * 

Pro- K. M. Crookshank, M. B., of King’s College, 
London, is au able, honest man, who made a "first- 
hand. Jhoror.gh investigation of vaccination to get at 
the truth. He got it, or large sections of it, and it is 
important that his conclusions should be made known, 
for he must be the authority until some equally cap- 
able scientist controverts them. Here are a few . 
quotations from his great work on the " History and 
Pathology of Vaccination.” 

I gradually became so deeply impressed with the 
small amount of knowledge possessed by practitioners 
concerning cow-pax and other sources of vaccine 
lymph, and with the conflicting opinions of leading 
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authorities that I determined to investigate the subject 
for myself. 1 feel convinced that the profession lias 
been misled. * * * We have submitted to purely 

theoretical teaching.” 

Investigate he did and this is his conclusion: 

“ Inoculation of cow-pox does not have the least 
effect in affording immunity from the analogous diseale 
in man, syphilis; and neither do cow-pox, horse-pox', 
nheep-pox, cattle-plague, or any other radically dis- 
similar disease, exercise any specific protective power 
against human small- pox.’’ ^Vol. ]., page 46-1.) 

Not until onr "eminent professors” read Croolrshank 
and refute him will they be entitled to pose as autho- 
rities on this important question. — The Anti-Vaccina- 
tion of America, 1 3i fJ N. 12th St.., Terre Haute, Ind. 

-. 0 : 

Editor of the Homeopathic Recorder. 

Dear Sir: — I believe there i" a better way than 
vacciD&tioD to 'prevent Bmall-pox epidemics, viz.: 
Cleanliness aud absolute isolation. To modern hygiene, 
quarantine, cleanliness should be given the credit, for 
less of small-pox than formerly rather than to vacci- 
nation. 

B. W. Severance, M D. 

* * 

W« heartily join in the chorus of congratulations 
to England and our Sovereign on the conclusion of 
peace in South Africa. Our reason for rejoicing is 
that bloodshed has been arrested, that waste of money 
has been arrested, aud that the occupations of peace 
may be expected to revive We congratulate the 
world, or at any rate civilised humanity, on such a 
result and not merely the power that lias aggrandised 
“ueelf. WV cannot help feeling, i:s we take a retros- 
pect of the last two years aud a half, that England 
‘"has purchased her privilege for a price that has 
indeed staggered humanity . — lmlinn Nation. 

* * * 

The terms of the will of tbe late Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
have been published A earn of £100,000 is bequea- 
thed to Orial College, Oxford. Sixty colouial scholar- 
ships at Oxford Uuniversity, are to be filled annually 
of the yearly value of £'300 and tenabie for three 
years, by male students, namely, three form Rhodesia 
one each from the South African Collcg, Stellenbo-ch 
Diocesan College and St. Andrew’s College and School, 
Grahamstown. There are also to be one each from 



Natal, New South Wales, Vicrria, South Australia, 
Queensland, W estern Australia, Tasmania, New Zea- 
land, Ontario, Quebec, Newfoundland, Bermudas and 
JamaicH. Two similar scholarships, one filled yearly 
to each of the 45 Stotes and seven territores of the 
United States and 15 similar scholarships of £250 
per annum for German students nominated, by the 
Kaiser. There are to be no religions or racial tests iu 
connection with any of scholarships. Thirty points 
must be awarded for literary and scholastic attain- 
ments, 20 points for sports to be decided by school- 
mates’ ballot, 30 points for qualities of manhood) 
truth aud courage, to be decided by a schoolmates’ 
ballot, and 20 points for moral force of character to 
be decided by a report of the headmaster. The scholar, 
ships total 175. 

Ma. Digby hiis reasons to believe that Mr.,Stead is 
doiug his best to have India included iu the list of 
countries ^bicli are to be benefitted by Mr. Cetil’ 
Rhodes' will. 

* * * 

“ Tha Slddhanta Gnanabotha Sang am.” 

We are glad to learn that,* under the auspices of 
Mr. S. Siva Arunngiri Mudaliar, a Sangam named as 
" the Siddhanta Gnanabotha Sangam ” was started at 
Secundrabad on the 15tli June J y 02. ‘The object of 
the SaDgam is, as the name implies, to make widely 
known tbe doctrines of the Saiva Siddhanta Philoso- 
phy by having weekly lectures and publishing 
tracts. On the opening day of the Sangam, a lecture 
on the “ Excellence of human birth ” was delivered 
by him. We heartily wish the Saugam a long life 
aud hope it will do more useful work in the way of 
enlightening the public in the spiritual knowledge 




Magazines and Pamphlets 

• - 

The Theosopliicul review (May and June 02). The 
Editor is fortunate in having as contiibuter a Russian 
lady who is enriching English Literature with many 
facts about the lingering traditions which the Slavo- 
nian peopleware inherited from their Ancestors. Her 
articles in the May and June numbers are .on “ The 
Cradle of Slav Heresy” aud ” Some Legends of Rus- 
sian Asia.” Mr Michael Wood's contributions head- 
ed “ The Royal Yo'/eet" and “ the Tum^ltious sha- 
dows” are followed bv arteeles on ** A Little Lost 
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Kingdom,” “ Science and Poetry,” “ the story of 
Karkati” from the “ Yoga Vasishtha,” “ An Aucient 
correspondence on Vegetarianism etc. they also 
contain very intresting articles on “ Morality and 
Mvsticism.”' A Dream story of Kama Loka a 
powerful narrative.—” The story of Akashic Record” 
and “ Dantes Symbolism” followed by usual reviews 
and notices. 

The Theosophist (June 02). “ Old Diary Leaves” 

by Colonel Olcot are brought up to the end of 1S9J. 
In his retrospect, he narrates an incidence of having 
restored sight to the diseased eyes of Badrinath by 
the transfusion of healthy aura into the patieut’s nerves. 
This is a unique case and affords a good case for the 
medical ‘faculty to investigate upon. Mr. G. Raiuh- 
•ehendra Iyer continues his articles on “ the Temple 
•of God,”*in which fie attempts to deal with the very 
Ji'uyd&mewtals of the philosophy of Religion, especially 
of Hinduism. The Tune number contains, besides 
the above, valuable contributions from the pen of 
Messrs. Alexander Fullertion, [ Hooper, S. Stuart, D. 
S S. Wickreineratne of Ceylon &c. 

Mind is one of the most instructive of our Ameri- 
can exchanges and has as usual au interesting collea- 
tion of articles. . It is doing excellent work by its 
liberalising influence upon modern ideas and is one 
of the leading exponents of the New ThoDght move- 
ment. The June number contains a large amount of 
interesting reading matter ; among which is “ content- 
ment” by a lady, ALby Morton Diaz, one of the 
most indefatigable workers to be found in Now Eng- 
land and an active participant in whatever makes for 
progress and world’s betterment. 



1 keoeophic messenger for april reprints some ans- 
wers from the Tahan besides the continuation of t£e 

lecture on clairvoyance. • 



Abandonment (May 02, No 1, Vol IlVJ’rank. T. Allen 
h»s changed the name of his monthly Journal 
‘•Agreement” to “ Abandonment.” He gives his rea- 
sons for the change in his editorial. Lovers of Truth 
should help to sustain his new venture. 



The Herald of the golden Age. All who desire to 
make the. world better and happier should read the 
11 Herald of the Golden Age.” Vegetarians owe a 
debt of gratitude to its vast lobours in the cause of 
Vegetarianism that they never oan repay. It has done 
we believe, proper justic? to animals in the advocacy 
of a non-murdered diet. 



The sun-worshiper (March and April 021. e ate 
glad to announce the publication of the monthly 
Journal by the Sunworshiper Publishing Company 
of Chicago, from the commencement of the "i ear 1902 : 
and contains very interesting articles on oriental and 
occidental philosophy, Sociology. <tc . as also on tint 
development of Brain and Chest capacity, Diet, fasting, 
exercise, vitality and health in general. This deserves 
to be sustained by all who delight in the New, the 
True and the good. 

The Mtduibodi and the unit'd Buddhist irnrlil. Yul 
XI commenced .from May 02 and with it our contem- 
porary changed its size from Deniv quarto to Demy 
octovo and again changed the June Number to Royal 
Oetovo size. This will create math inconvenience in 
binding together the twelve mouthly issues of the XJ 
volume- The may number contains the very excellent 
article on “ Buddhism in its relation to Sankhya and 
Vedanta” from the pen of Mr. J.N. Mo'/umdar m.a. inl- 
and also the text and translation of •Ratnii-Sutta by 
Mr. Satischandra Acharva Viuvabhusan m.a. Professor 
of Presidency College, Calcntt.i. 

The June number of this Journal contains three 
very interesting lectures delivered at the Vaisakha 
Mahotsava — the celebration of the anniversary of the 
birth, enlightenment, and Para-nirvana of Gautama 
Buddha in India. They are very interesting and 
instructive. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine. We have not 
received the May and June numbers of the magazine 
But the arrival of July number warrants the belief 
that something is wroDg in the posting. The July 
number abounds in reading matter which cannot fnif 
to prove both interesting and instructive to the young 
folks. 

Acknowledged with thanks : “ The open court,” 
‘•Occult Truths” “The World’s Advance Thought 
and “ Abkari ’ ; also from India, Prabuddha Bharata, 
Prasnottara, The Awakenerof India/TheBrahuiavadiD, 
Astrological magazine, The Arya, The Indian Journal 
of Education, The Upanishad Artba Deepika, The 
Sanskrit Journal, The Vivekachintamani, Tamil zenana 
magazine, Gnanasakaram, Jnnna Bodiqi, Dahshina 
Deapam, Sanmarga Bodmii (Pondichery). Vivekanan- 
dan (Jaffna) and Andra Prakasika; Swadesauitran 
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SAIVA SAMAYA NERI 

— OR — 

The code of the Siva Religion, 

— BY — 

Marmignana Sambanthar. 

This book systematises the Rituals of the Saiva Re- 
ligion as found in the various Saiva Againnsor tantras 
and is invaluable to the student of the Saiva Religion. 
The original is in Rural Metre, hut the Tamil is very 
simple and graceful. Not much is known about the 
author except that he was one of the Sauyasina 

attached to the mute, of Tiru vavadnthurai. Hut the 

; 

book shows his vast, erudition and thorough knowledge 
■jof the Agamic lore. The book will throw considerable 
light on our daily observances and acticcs, and it 
will help us to correct notions when they 

are wrong, and improve them if need be. We send 
forth this volume fully hoping that this will be 
of the greatest use to our readers, 



INVOCATION AND PREFACE. 

1. SKflii r Qfiirqgu, G«/eOTQ«8Jib*A' i gjrff<y @tui.rduj 

Quneoeosif i err «- "4l & & ur £>■ 

The Feet of Pollappilliar dwelling in the Holy 
Shrine a» Tiruvennainallur worshipped by 
all good men are the flowers we adorn our 
head wii.li. 

2. £_ 51? * -y. 4 uctfo* ,n> jr.-sir ~.f r ;.7 a,i r .3 

Q'ipiev *sruij.iz.z, 4 I lie world and souls 

pervading eio-e and vet transcending all, 

Slones Siva. our Lord He is 

3. The one, yet over the five functions, the Powers 

five, Dwells she in the Soul-, Her feet we 
will adore. 

4. We will behold and v.'or>hiu itli fragrant 

/h.-vei-s tlm F.n-t of the l.'!> phu' t , v |io 

destroys the sorrows uf Ills devotees 

We iv 1 1 closely imdit./e tin- !-et ..f tJicVio* 
Torem* Kumiira wlio sbow»d [Jis 
die Lous by removing their difficulties. 
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6. We will worship with fragrant, flowers the Feet 

of the gracious Nandi who is the Lord of 
the God's hosts 

7. We will place on our head the lotus feet of 

Sanat kuiuara, the son of the four faced God, 
Brahma. 

8. We will place on our head the flowery feet of 

other Munis, nod throw away our sins. 

9. We will meditate on the saored feet of the 

Mother of Karikal who enjoyed the Sacred 
Dance of our God with the eye of Grace. 

10 We will always meditate on the feet of the 
Brahmin child (Gnanasanibantha) who gave 
the sacred ashes to the king of Pandi and 
removed his fever. 

11. We will place oji our head the feet of Vakisa, 

who became great by crowning his head 
with the Foot of Paramasiva, and cast away, 
our sins. 

12. We will meditate on the Feet of him (St 

Sundara) who compelled the king of Death 
to bring back the child from the mouth of 
the alligator. 

13. We will place the twin feet of the Trne Bhakta 

whose song brought the immaculate One 
to come on li is Steed. 

14. We will place the Feet of Maligni Thaver 

and other sweet singers on onr head- 

NOTH. 

These are the authors of the Tiruvi^uippa (^0 
«£«■> *uui.) and their names are: — Maligai 
Tlievar <1', Karuvur Tlievar (2), Narabi- 
andar Nambi (3 1 , Gandarnditya Devar, (4), 
Venattadigal (5), Tirnvali Arnudar (6), 
Punisliottamar, (7) Uamperumanndigal (8), 
Sethirajar (9) Sendnr (10), .Adiravadigal 
(11), Kulladnr, (1 2), Pattinathn Pillayar(13) 

15. Let us worship with a gladsome heart the Feet 
of the Saints, who knowing the world to be 
false attached themselves to the Golden feet 
of God. 



16. Let us meditate on the Feet of MnikaDdaDeva, 

of Tiruvannai nallur. Let us bow to him 
and praise him aud delight in him. 

17. Let us meditate on the Golden feet of the wise- 

seers who believed in an Eternal Siva who 
dwells in all souls. 

18. Let the Kine, the Brahmans and God's de- 

votees, the Devas, prosper. 

19. Let the just king who bears the burdens of 

this world prosper. Let the rains fall in 
abundance and delight the Earth. 

NOTE. 

The Truly Great Soverigns feel as much for 
the sorrows of their people as the people 
themselves and what nobler examples of 
such do we possess than our late sovereign 
and our present King-Emperor. 

20. Let them prosper well on earth who first feed 

the great to the best of their ability and eat 
afterwards. 

21. Let them prosper, crowned with fame, who 

feed without exception whoever comes at 
noon-tide. 

£2. Let them enter heaveu who give with love gold 
to the devoteees who build and repair 
temples of the Lord. 

23. Let them reach Sivam who do such work with 

the money given by those who seek salva- 
tion. 

24. With the desire of enlightening others, we will 

compose this treatise entitled Saiva Samayn 
Nni gathering our materials from the Saiva 
Agamas. 

2o. The sins of the people are cured by the sight 
of the Guru. The faults of our treatise will 
be removed by the sight of the learned. 

26. As the sun shines every where, so let this trea 
tise shine every where. This will remove the 
dark mala and give blessedness tc souls. 
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Aohuya Ita l w l u ui*- 



1. We will give together the characteristics of the 
I Acharja and others. Let them .who cure 
to remove their defects carefully read and as- 
certain the troth. 

2 These will he born and be fuand in the coun- 
tries bordering the nine sacred rivers. 

3. The chif among will be those born in the 
Superior four castes. 

NOTH. 

According to this, those who are eligible to 
become gurus and teachers are not confined 
to the Brahmin caste alone but every one of 
the four castes, Brahman, Ksliatriya, Yaisya, 
and Sudra can become a teacher if he is 
otherwise qualified. This requires to be 
clearly and fully noted as the common and 
fallacious belief that only Brahmans alo n e 
are entitled to teach is only too well fastered 
by interested people and by BOme of the 
Indian religious sects. But this is opposed 
to the real spirit of the oldest Indian Codes 
and Hindu religion. The arguments con- 
tained in the following textB of the Agarans 
are quite telling. 

Says Suprabheda A gsrou : 

“ Brahmans, Kstatryas, Vaishyas and Sudrss 
can aloDe become Acharyas,and none others'’ 

Says Kanda Kolottara Againa 

“ Even stones duly consecrated can confer both 
wordly and Heavrnly Bliss. If stones can 
become Sitnm, how can eny one say that 
Sudras cannot become so” 

Says Saiva Parana : 

*‘All the four castes, who giving up worldly 
studies, study Saiva Sastrascar become the 
praised Aeharyas” 

(To he continued/. 

J M. N, 



What canae la Brahmah ? 



The objects of this seen world are measured with 
ferur different means of counting with numbers, of 
weighing with scales and of measuring with measures, 
and yards, so the unseen Supreme Being will also be 
measured to h certain extent-, with some logical mea- 
surements for obtaining a correct knowledge of Him; 
of these measurements of reasoning. Inference (Anu- 
manapremana) plays an important part, to establish the 
truth of concealed principles, sty lei in revealed works. 
Now Inference isthat by which we deduce the existence 
of some concealed truth, from the reason of its being 
in coincidence of some known truth. This universe, 
whii-h undergoes three changes— origin, development 
and decay must pos'ess a cause on the rule that ‘ Every 
effect will not spring without n cause.” 

It (the case) must be Rn eternal taintless being com- 
bined with perfect eseence of wisdom That Supreme 
Being is called Brahma or Bara. 

Now, cause will always proceed and bring about, 
the effect. It will produce nothing but the effect. We 
generally reason from effect to cause. It so, “ what is 
the effect the cause of which we seek for.” ? The ans- 
wer is very easy i.e. the universe which is spelreh of 
as he, she, and it, is the effect. The natureof the title 
question itself has in its womb the existence of some 
ether causes other than the f’ralnna which is also a 
cause. According to the true system of philosophy 
there arc three causes 1 1) ihihnnt cause, Inst i iirmiitat 
cause, (3! and efficient con.->e. 

(I Material cause is that which is alwsys’thp same 
in duality with tliosa produced from it 

2} Instrumental cause is that, which stands in con- 
nection v ith the material cause until I ho effect is pro- 
duced. 

(dj Efficient cause is that which is capable <•[ prod- 
ucing the desired result, by u*ing the other t" cause* 
Without these ihrce causes no effect will be pioduccd. 
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As for instance, let us tiikea pot and see how does it 
bear with these three causes. No doubt from our 
actunl experience we come to know that the pot is 
made up of by b potter from t lie tenacious clay with 
the assistance of his wheel- But for the wheel and the 
clay the pottor cannot complete his object- In this 
resp«ct the other two in themselves, no doubt, are 
also the same. 

Jtv taking the above example in view let us consider 
the causes with regard to the universe of two-fold nat- 
ure intelligent and non- intelligent. The intelligent orb 
is called “ sat ” (that which is permanent) and the 
non- intelligent circle which, is termed as '* asat ” (non 
ego or matter) is changeable- Now let ns construe 
the latter and ask ourselves Whence the material world 
came and whether it is an entity or not? 

Let us treat the two queries together Trust-wor 
thy testimonials of revealed works positively assert 
the existence of Maya the cosmic original, which sup- 
plies form and matter for the universe and which has 
the force that can be made to revolve and to involve. 
This invisible force of original cause (maya) when ac- 
tuated, becomes visible, as in a tree of a seed- From 
an unreal cause no real effect can be oxpected. Fur- 
ther from the suitable cause only the right effect, can 
he produced; for we cannot produce oil from mud but 
we can sesaumiu. But from the direct inference based 
ini the well kuowii axioms that, Every thing must 
come out of something " and that ” Eevery production 
must be ftkin to its primordial souice” we come to 
com-lude by infevenc, that .the nor-inttliicent world 
might have been sprung from some thing, whose qua- 
ilics would be the enmu ns the mateiial nniterse. 
That something wo call as Moya. 

lluw do people who infer from one source, (the 
universe, which is an effect) the existancc oi' one enti- 
ty t guilt, (among the two poss hie entities), absurdly 
deny the other entity (Maya'. 

Let in suppose that the material universe is evolved 
bom that nil intelligent t npreme Being :.nil see 
whether it possesses His re*d nature, that is, the qua- 



lity of being a chit, Uufortunately it is not so. It is 
simply a Sadarn (Achit). If at all the universe is 
evolved from Him, He must be a Chit and Achit at 
the same time. 

It violates the rule that the contrary qualities can- 
not be attributed to a single object in one and the 
same time. If it is argued that the one portion of 
His eeseuce is rht< and the other portion achit, then 
we attribute a form to him and seek a cause for it and 
so the quality of his being a Supremespirit-,is ruined 

If it is argued, by his omnipotency he can create 
without a cause, then we rosy ask *' Whence He can 
create? This would biiffle people to auswer. What 
is omnipotency? It- is the all possible supreme power 
to execute proper incidents, without any hindrance 
at all in the wny. Cnn He without changing the 
huge dimensions of a mountain, cause to enter into 
a small mustard seed. No, not in the least. It is not 
detrimental in any way to His tupreme power. If 
this is detrimental we mayas well say, that He is power- 
less in creating an eternal being like Himself and 
in destroying His own essence. 

So, such kinds of frivolous disputations cannot be 
accepted by those who have understood fully the true 
principles of satcariavatha- Thus we come to know 
that oven in caso He requires the use of material 
cause, it is in no way detrimental to His omnipotency. 
So we judge the Maya is not created from any thing 
by any being, that is '* It is an entity in itself, ” for 
objects thatare unreal do not come into visible beings. 
This Maya is styled as the material cause 

But in opposition to the above views some sectari- 
ans divulge the material world as nonentity or delu- 
sions. But by close attention to the abovo arguments 
this will evidently seem to be a wrong conjecture- 
They use the meaning-less technicalities (illusion) to 
fill up the deep gap. But it is of no avail for a rea- 
soning mind. 

Now let us pass on to tl e (instrumental cause as 
regards the universe Itis tho f ower of thesupreme 
joeing, the Kria Sakti, which evolves the universe 
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(which can be made to involve into, at the time of all 
destruction) from its nndifFerentiated state (the cos- 
mic original) mnya- No body will deetn to deny the 
God's piwer. 

Now Brahma or Hara is the only Supreme Being 
without the second. He is omnipotent, omniscient, 
and omnipresent. He is theknowledge of knowledges. 
He iR pnre. He is undivided and indivisible. He is 
the life of lives. He is the supreme Bliss. He pos- 
aeses no signs no qnality in His trne essence. He is 
natnrated with His "Saktis ” which can be likened to 
the beams of the snn. He is all bat all is not He 

Now we have before os the three principles I. 
Maya, 2. Br»hm aod 3 His powers. We conclude 
that the all intelligent Brahm (Potter) takes matter 
(mud) from the Maya, creates the universe (Pot) with 
His power fSakti), to satisfy the necessary wants of 

the demandants (souls) who are imperfect from their 
being in conjunction with (Anava mala) the eternal 
ignorance that binds them (souls) &Dd fur washing 
of the same the three actions of origin, development 
and decay are brought about by Him. 

Now Brabma is to the universe as the potter to a 
pot. Potter is neither the instrumental nor the mate- 
rial cause to the pot. What then he? No doubt he 
is the remaining efficient cause. Then wbat cause is 
Brahma? The same cause the efficieut cause to the 
universe). 

M«y Purabrahma Bless all !!1 

S. PaLVANNA mudaliak. 

Why denounce the Hindu as Ignorant 
IdOlatOr * 



People talk glibly every now and then ut the ave- 
rage Hindu a9 an out-and out idolater, and many of 

* The reader id inferred to the Eoirliah tniiiuliuiou of Sivn- 
ifua nit both am bj Mr. J. M. Nallnswami Pilfai B. A , H.L whrre he 
hag JiBCuaacd the pros and cons of thiw cp-ostion in hi* iiotoe to the 
hixtli eutrn. The reader will al«*o learn much by n pr ru«t! r l.e 
excellent Tamil book brought out by llie late Sri J.i Sri S'*m:»>nndrn 
Nay Agar of Madras on tit led ‘ i4rdiad<pn«i wlikli this 
ifl llto more fully treated. — — -The _ Editor. 



our friends who indulge in undi v guised contempt and 
sneer of popular Hinduism forget for the nonce 
that they themselves do not exactly boiist of having 
attained a higher spiritual level than their less furtu- 
liate brethren. 

Idolatry or Imagery is in our opinion tin; wlmrp 
and whoof of all infant religions. You could never 
get rid of anthropomorphic ideas of God so long as 
you are n man. In other words yon are so constituted 
that you cannot help thinking of God as man minus 
his imperfections. The history of the evolution of all 
religions bears ample testimony to this. One 
may’ talk as much bs he likes of God as pure F,pirit;but 
all the time he is thinking of 1 1 is spirit as only a finer 
counterpart of tho human body itself. 

The Hindu is honest enough to tell you that it i„ 
a physical impossibility with him to worship God 
except through a Symbol or physic&Irepreseutation of 
the creator. 

He also wishes to be distinctly umlerstoi d that it 
is by no meanstke image that lie bows down his head to 
a God Supreme, but that lie regards the idol as a peg 
to hang his spiritual ideas on. The child for the 
first time wishes to stand on its legs and you give it a 
support. When he can do without it you don’t need 
to give any extraneous help. This is* I think the ra- 
tionale in brief of Hindu Idolatry. 

And we wish to know if our critics have realized 
God in Rpiritunl communion already and if so whether 
they can teach us in earnest such realization. 'There 
is a war of feelings and passions rsging in the Ureas* 
of man always and his mind is incessantly at work i.. 
newer and uewer inventions winch are supposed to add 
to his happiness on E .rlh. And in the midst of this 
terrible struggle for life and survival of liie fittest as 
they s»y, where is loom we ask for the display of 
Love, Divine Love, mid self sacrifice fur flic benefit 
of the weak and ignorant ocean of men and women. 

Is it likely that we can serve botli mammon mid God 
at once and attain in such vain endeavour the Peace 
that passeth ail understanding 
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Chi cst no doubt taught that the Kingdom of Ileac u 
is /i t'/i id us: but we dnru say ho did not mean that 
we should worship the citation of our own Imagina- 
tion. 

There is some stability with the physical idol: but 
is there any nbuut the creation of our own erring mind. 
Uow can we luiov God, as all knowledge implies 
hrlpless limitation and how can we speak in Baby 
langua.e of the l,n finite-all. So then thiest. mon othiest 
or poly thiest: — no matter it is all the same. Huma- 
nity could b i rely make an attempt and how feeble it 
generally t.nrnsouttobe — to comprehend the incompre- 
hensible-r.nd as a matter of course it is not till Perfect 
Peace is attained and you arc one with the hlmighty 
Father of all that you can hope to attain true wisdom 
on Earth. 

The Hindus have preserved all the various steps of 
the ladder of religion and of them even those who have 
attained their goal have notchosen to kick itaway as 
they realised full well how useful it would prove for 
those who will have to scale up the heights of God- 
head hereafter. 

V. M. S. 

His Holiness tbe late Swan>i 
Vivekananda. 

The news of the demise of Swaini Vivekananda 
comes as a sudden blow to one and all <>f us who 
have evinced of late any interest in the revival of 
Hindu Religion and Philosophy. On the -Jth July,, 
the Swam! it wuuid appear returned fromashort walk, 
took suddenly ill and expired in a few minutes in the 
arms of his admirers. The Swaini had been no 
doubt confined to his bed tor months with some dis- 
ease which had been eating into his vitals but nobody 
would appear to have anticipated his passing away so 
quickly from our midst in almost the prime of man- 
hood as the Swami was just verging on his 39th y<ar 
at the moment of his death. 



Tho Swami’s magnetic personality and unsurpassed 
eloquence and earnestness is a matter of world-wide 
fame and it 13 feared it would be very hard to fill his 
place for a long time to come. 

True, there are many Hindus of different persua- 
sions who may not subscribe in toto to all that the 
Swamy ever said on subjects of Religion. Philosophy: 
but still there is no denying that India is now very 
much indebted to him for the uobte work he had 
done for years both here and abroad in the interest 
of motherland and the Sanante Dbarina. But as 
recently as 20 years ago there were scarcely 5 per 
cent of even so called educated Hindus who knew 
anything of their own religion or anything else to 
boot. And even in the civilized continents of Europe 
and America Atheism and Agnosticism were begin 
ning to predominate in the minds of thinking men 
and women to the prejudice of Religious and Philoso- 
phical thought and we are sure 1 that thousands will 
bear honest testimony to our statement that Vivekan- 
anda contributes not a little to raising the mind of 
man from Hatter to Spirit. 

We join heartily with tens of thousands of others 
iD sincerely expressing our grief openly for the loss 
that India and the civilized world have sustained in 
the death of the late revered Swami. 

V. M. SWAMI, B. A. 



RELIGION, THE IMPORTANT PROBLEM 
OF LIFE. 

aff 

srsm | 

SI 

There are many things in our lives the real nature 
of which is not clearly known. Nevertheless we are 
obliged to talk about them and to deal with them as 
though we know every thing about them. It is true 
that a practical work-a-dav know], dge is enough in 
many cases and it may he said that work-a-day 
knowledge is not wide or deep. But none the 
less it ought to be clear and accurate as far 
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«8 it goes ■ else it cannot make for use. There- 
fore it is but meet that we open onr eye3 and 
■look in the face of several things that we have to do 
with in th# full light of our understanding nnd try to 
know them as they are, at all events as they appear 
to us to be. It is very easy to be intellectually men- 
dacious : but to an erect mind nothing can be more 
repugnant. 

Of the numerous problems of life which press 
for their solution at the hands of each one of us, Re- 
ligion is perhaps the most important. If consensus 
of weighty opinion running through the wide centu- 
ries be taken as an indication of the importance of 
this matter, Religion lias the most undisputed claim 
to be Called the one absorbing interest of man. It is 
true that various other interests have of late en- 
tered the lists to claim for a recognition of their own 
importance Bat in spite of sill the clamour that is 
raised, the claimants are still kept at bay, while reli- 
gion is still recognised as the master of the field. It is 
wonderful indeed how it has succeeded in keeping 
its place against such determined attacks especially 
when we consider that there are so many different 
forms of religions in the world and some of them in a 
■very low itate of culture. For if the humbler form 
of it would be proved to be provisional and made by 
purely human causes the same arguments could be 
■priori, urged against the more refined cues also. The 
result must be, religion ought to have long been de- 
throned from men’s hearts. But it is far otherwise; 
though it is in some quarters exiled from men's rea- 
son, it is not yet dethroned from men’s hearts. 

Under such circumstances, it will not be waste of 
time, it is hoped, to sift the ground about this ques- 
> tion and consider its essential nature so that we might 
* Lave that 'practical work-a-d iy knowledge of it with- 
out which we cannot live a complete life. If our 
J religion be only reluctant let-goism in deference to 
female superstition or cowardly conformity to exist- 
tiug habits— alike the out-cocne of mental d-cripitude, 
it is time that it should be once for all 9aid so : that 



the few erect souls that are beginning their lives may 
not be dazzled into conformity by nny mistaken 
notion of it,- universality, or duped into superstition for 
less Intellectual motives. Therefore let us try to in- 
quire into its essential nature. The snbject is indeed 
vast nnd requires a mastery of thought which I cannot 
lay claim to. But yet lor men in my stnge of cul- 
ture, and for myself in particular, the attempt wiil not 
be barren of results. It can at least make me con- 
cious of the elements of my monl balance whereof 
religion is taken to be such an important factor and 
if others could be stimulated to make a like spareh 
into their hearts, the writer’s wishes will be more than 
fulfilled. But from tho s e whose stage of culture is 
higher, nothing but kind indulgence is craved. 

What is religion ? What factors go to make our 
fundamental conception of it ? This is the question 
we have to answer at the very outset of alt inquiry 
into religion. Though an answer to it involves the 
snbject matter of the whole paper, yet a provisional 
conception is required for its subsequent development 
and clear enunciation. 

If we pass in review before our mind all the re- 
ligions of the world we find that, much as they differ 
in several particulars, they all agree in a few definite 
points. vVe must., ntthe outset, state clearly what those 
definite points are ; the object of which is, if any- 
where we find the term religion used so as not to 
include those points, we might discard it as not 
having the impress of general recognition. The points 
that seem to me to differentiate every religion are : — 

(1) That it is a philosophy of life. 

(2) That it. looks to the future more than 

to the present. 

(3) That it has a vesture of ceremonies. 

(4) That it is a social bond. 

(5) That it demands support a^d sacri- 
fice from. its adherent*. 

The mere statementof these propositions is eoongb 
to carry conviction into the heart that they are the 
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chief elements in the fundamental conception of nil 
religion. 

Now religion affects the individual in so far as it 
is a philosophy of life, looking more to the future than 
to the present. And as the individual is not alone 
iu society, his I'hilosaphy of life by that law of nature 
by which every thing internal strives to find for it a 
place in the external, attracts groups of other indivi- 
duals and religion gets socialised.To impress the heart 
and imagination and awaken men’s memory, rites and 
sacraments get organized round it and thus what I 
have called the vesture of ceremonies is given to it. 
Thus organised and set up it becomes a considerable 
social force curbing the very individuals from whose 
internal nature it originated and demanding from 
them obedience and sacrifice like any other institu- 
tion in the world. 

Tail conceive a9 the essential feature of all 
religion. The philosophy of life itself might play 
but a minor part in it, as in the case of Zoroastriani- 
anisin ; and in the philosophy there might be no 
provision for a god ; for instance, Buddhism is 
GodlesB.- but it is one of the greatest religions of 
the world. Accordiug to my conception, therefore, 
religion hae a double aspect, its social and individual 
aspect and in studying it we must steadily fix our 
gaze on both. To use the term religion metaphor- 
ically to refer to individnal conceptions aluDe, how- 
ever impressive sometimes, does not seem to be quite 
legitimate. We can indeed say of any absorbing 
pussion of a man as the religion of such aud such. 
But this use of the term iB clearly different from the 
common one. 

Before we proceed further we have to say a few 
words as regards the present-day attacks of Science 
on Religion. Unless the ground is cleared by an 
open statement of the attacks and the defence, there 
will always be in the mitvd some lingering doubts as 
to the absurdity or at least the inadequacy of what 
may be said subsequeutlv. There is nothing like ttr 
unreserved statement, of objections and even if some 



of them could not be answered, we might know, by 
havmg a clear notion cf them how far the question 
will be affected by want of au adequate answer to 
them . 

The first objection of Science is as regards super 
natural existence. This objection was very strongly 
urged in the Eighteenth century. It took the form 
of objections to the miracles which formed and which 
still form so large a part of orthodox religious beliefs. 
Miracles were cousidered as interference with the law 
of the world and as such were discredited as impos- 
sible. They argued iu the begiuuing that even on the- 
hypothesis of a supreme supernatural Being that His 
continual interferences with the affairs of the world 
could not be reconciled with tbeUniversality of the laws 
of the world; for with the lapse of time and development 
of Science, this conception olthe Universality of Natural 
laws became firmer and with it- belief in miracles, 
as miracles themselves, steadily declined Then Scien- 
tists went to the length of denying the existence of a 
supernatural essence at all in life so that ultimate 
analysis hopes to account for all Vital and Spiritual 
activity from purely physical causes. In the middle of 
the present century the scientific world was thrown, 
into a ferment by the unlooked for discoveries and 
developmental several departments of theoretical and. 
applied science and the ardour of youth and pride of 
success gave them vast ambitions.They aspired to ana- 
lyse and find out, as in a chemist’s laboratory, the 
very essence of life and ultimately even create man as- 
artificial rainbow is produced by Bn electric machine Mr. 
Shelly’s I’rankeinstien is only one of tbe pictures of 
the attempts that were made to realize this astound* 
ing ardour. But as Bacon would say a little deeper 
diving into the ocean of Knowledge has sobered men's 
imagination and calmed their hopes. Our Scientific 
Lions such as Spencer and Huxley have already 
sounded the relreat and science has not i^ositivehj 
succeeded in showing that the supernatural is a hoax. 
The negative arguments are still no doubt urged. But 
negative arguments cannot Carry conviction to im- 
partial minds. Even these negative nrgnments art 
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now losing favour in high quarters. The Society for 
ftyohic Researches is unearthing wonderfnl incidents 
conoerniug post mortal existences in the very face of 
of scientists and by the application of their very 
methods of * inquiry. Numerous mystic and occultic 
societies, are started afresn and the religions and the 
philosophies of the world are ransacked for a com- 
parative Btndy. There seems to be even in scientific 
Europe a tendency to unsay what has been said or at 
lea*t to put on a reserve in the attack of Religion. 
Therefore much of the antagonistic attitude of science 
to Religion is only a tradition now. But this change 
of front is not yet understood by the common people. 
The irreligious among them openly shout out this 
old out-of-date war-cry of science and claim for them- 
selves the strength of reason. But they have to learn 
that science is no more their friend- The pioneers in 
the higher regions of science have showu that the 
supernatural itself is streaming out from the midst 
of the natural. The bridge that connects the natural 
«.nd tbe super-natural is their consumption of energy. 
It is known that there are forms of energy whose 
effects are of every day occurrence but which cannot 
be referred to any of the physical sources.The energy 
of will, the energy of intellect and the energy of life 
do not seem to depend upon any physical equiva- 
lents. In one man, expenditure of a certain quantity 
of food and physical Btuff , produces a certain amount of 
vital, intellectual and spritual energy : but the same 
in another produces altogether a different proportion 
of it. If the physical world be the source of 
nil energv, we cannot understand the difference 
between one man and soothe:-. This of 

itself is enough to indicate the existence of 
super natural power. But there is evpn in the phy- 
sical plane evideuce of a very scientific nature for 
• the existence of snch a power. Prof Tait, in his treatise 
on Matter which he has contributed to the interna- 
j tioual Soieotifio Series, has called attention to the 
disproportionate manifestation of energy in the atoms 
of bodies. If mere scientific causes have produced 
She world as it is, we must expect an adequacy bet- 



ween the results produced and the causes that go to 
produce them. For example, in making a mountain, 
only so mach of cosmic force ought to 1 ave flowed as 
would have compassed that end and no mors 
But what we actually find is that there is such a waste 
of energy in Nature Prof. Tnit has calculated that in 
every unit of space there flows through incessantly nn 
amount of energy enough to destroy, if given out, a 
vast country. He himself confesses that it is a 
wonder how this vast store of energy passes on with- 
out producing much havoc. In the face of such a con- 
fession, is it really fantastic to say that in the Lrrd is 
the stay of the world and if He hut let* go Hie protecting 
hand for a mnme tii, down, down icill go the world and 
all its fair creatures vrill he crushed ’ Again the 
vortex theory of matter lends such a countenance 
to the oid world symbolic representations of world’s 
evolutionand the serpent, as Theosophy has succeeded 
in showing, is only a symbol for the spiral motion 
of matter in its upward movement at the breath of 
primeval energy, Mrs. Annie Busant’s Building 
of the Cosmos describes clearly the attitude of science 
as regards the highest cosmology of the ancient re- 
ligions of the world such as these af Egypt and India. 
Thus on the score of supernatural existence or super 
natural interference, the old arguments of science 
betray a want of up to date knowledge.^ A second 
objection of science is however mach more weighty. 
Granted that there is a supernatural power, what 
efficacy can theie be in religion ns an institute The 
essential part of religion as an institute is ceremonies 
and ceremonies have reference to prayer. Can praver 
have any efficacy in the face of the Universality of. 
laws ? As the skeptic doctor in one of Tennyson’s 
late ballads has said ran prayer set a l.roken icy, 
the supernatural power itself work3 by laws and what 
can prsyer avail iu the ignorance of the laws ? 

This objection seems to be unassailable. Many a 
religion which has held a pronounced opinion on this 
point, lias to leave its ground in the face of this ob- 
jection ; perhaps Christiuuity is one of such religions. 
Tbe Christians could not satisfactorily vindicate their 
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prnvers against such nn uttuck. Evon men liks Ruskiti, 
of whose or-thodoxy untiling need be said, have had 
a ding at this. The Church’s supreme regard for 
1‘snhn singing and prayer, they do not applaud. To 
beg for a favour when we can work for the possession 
of it is mean and noble souls despise it. Children 
must ask and get, hut incn must work and obtain. 
Higher religions have recognised this Bnd according 
to them praver takes a different form. It does not 
ask for blessings it only praises and meditates. 
Even the repetition of a God’s Dame a hundred tiroes 
is less demoralizing than a whining prayer for giving 
this and that. God knows best what we want more 
than ourselves and to pester Him with petition for 
revising his- judgment is to sit in judgment over the 
Judge Himself. Higher Religions have once for all 
recognized this and according to them prayers are the 
several stages for perfecting the spiritual side of man 
and nothing more. This weighty objeitiou of science 
at best falls on only a few religious which are still 
in a towerstage. Indeed Christianity itself made an at- 
tempt to throw off this spirit which it has inherited 
from its Hebraic birth but it has not been quite 
successful. The very Lord's Prayer does not satisfy 
the Soul Perhaps from long habit it carries no mark 
of dissatisfaction in English. But when it is tianslated 
into Tamil, the suggestion of dignity is removed. So 
that it cannot express the aspiration of all men alike 
whatever their culture. As a set off against this l 
can refer to the Hindu Sahasra Kama, the thousand 
names of God. People who have no idea of them will 
imagine that the list is made up of some unmeaning 
proper names. But the truth is that every name sends 
forth a world of suggestions. Puranic, Physical, 
Psychic, that the names when read out stand for so 
many mateiial, moral, mental and spritual incidents. 
So that the mind is broadened, the Soul is purged and 
the spirit is clnstened and purified. Science can 
have no objection to such a prayer nt all. Ecu- men, 

of course, in lower stages of culture, a coarse form 
of prayer is enough. 



Again the very nature of scientific causation can 
not throw light on the cause which religion contem- 
plates. Scientific causation is either a statement of 
the law of equivalence, or of antecedence. The cause 
which religion contemplates is altogether of a diffe- 
rent kind. It is of the same kind as Human will : As 
man’s will can bring into existence things not already 
found, so there ought to be a cause, Reli-gion says, 
whereby the very scientific laws are set to 
-woik. Mr. Crozier, in his admirable treatise 
on Civilization and progress ba9 clearly shown that 
mere faith in scientific causation is not adequate to 
bring discredit on the ultimate cause according to 
Religion. He contends that even the universality of 
scientific laws themselves, is a metaphysical concep- 
tion fur which there is not enough of scientific certi- 
tude, but upon which scientific certitude depends. 
Induction, the very instrument of science, rests its 
certitude on the firmer basis of IntuitioD. But for 
intuition, induction would onlystop at the collection 
of materials : The guess or the flash that brings in 

the general conception from the particulars is of the 
Soul and theiefore is metaphysical in its origin. 

Coropte has elaborately Bet forth indeed as 
theory of 'The laws of wills and causes” and thereby 
lie imagined that lie had dethroned the deity. He 
has pointed out in a masterly analysis of the part 
played, by.the religions of the world that in the absence 
of right knowledge as to the causes of phenomena 
independent wills were conceived as causing them 
but, as knowledge advanced the independent will,, 
assumed became fewer and fewer, till at last in the day 
of Positivism, lie hoped no more room would be left 
for the hypothesis of wills as cause and therefore 
the deity would disappear from religion.H is Historical 
illustrations give a colouring to the whole theory and 
the actual existence of Fetichism, Polytheism and 
Monotheism lent countenance to his pro- 

phesy as to the possibilities of positivism-, but 
now as it is more than half-a -centnry since 
he enunciated hi ijlaw a id the positivist stage still 
lies a, far off as ever, even though he honed for its 
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vealizaton in a few years, we have to look upon his 
interpretation of the religions of the world with some 
-diffidence. For it is easy to fit in the past to any 
theory sufficiently ingeneons. Moreover we have al- 
readv sein how the meaning of canse as used in 
science is different from that used in Religion. If 
Compte’s arguments can prove that all phenomena of 
the world can bo referred to their Scientific causes: 
their canse in the metaphysical sense will etill be 
unknown. And it is this Ultimatum in existence 
that the basis of Keligion and science has not ousted 
it from its everlasting pedestal nor is it likely from 
a priori grounds ever to do it. ho our inquiry into 
religion is not merely a bootless excursion into moon- 
shine. It has a solid basis ns solid ns any thing else 
and I hope we shall not be disturbed by lingering 
doubts as to the absolute reality of all this structure 
in the coarse of oar subsequent inquiry by returning 
doubts concerning the security of the basis. 

(To be Continued) 

G. KASTURI RUNGIENG AR m. a. 



Madras and the University 
Commission. 

An attempt has been made, and re-echoed in some 
quarters, to allay the fears of the people of this pro- 
vince by asserting that the University Commission is 
merely following the lines already laid down by the 
Madras University aud that our loo«l patriots and 
penny-a-liners need not bo in hysterics to join the 
Bengal agitators in their strenuous opposition to the 
recommendations of the University Commission. A 
careful investigation of the proposed changes will 
convince the impartial readers of your valuable 
journal that Madras is at least affected as much as, if 
* not more, than other provinces. And it is incumbent 
upon the authorities of Colleges, school goiug popu- 
1 lation and their guardians to 3et their face against 
such revolutionary changes by holding meetings, 
■sending iu memorials and representing their grievan- 
ces to the powers-th lt-be and they should not let this 



occasion slip under the delnsion that the proposals 
of the Commission will not materially change the 
present condition of education in Southern India. 

The most promineut question that concerns the 
indigenous institutions of this land is the astounding 
resolution to abolish those Second-Grade Colleges 
which cannot rise to the position of First-Grade 
Colleges- It may not be the intention of the govern- 
ment to discourage higher education altogether in 
India. They may honestly propose to give to the 
natives of this country a sound liberal education, but 
it is very doubtful whether the meaus adopted by the 
Commission will secure the ends they have in view. 
All the native colleges in Sonthern India with the 
single exception of the Madras Pachayappa’s College 
are all Second-Grade Colleges and they nve at present 
well managed and tolerably fulfill the purposes for 
which they are meant. For a long time to come, 
most of these colleges, either from want of fund or 
other causes, cannot hope to rise to the position of 
First-Grade Colleges- If these are to revert to the 
position of High Schools, will not a death blow he 
aimed at the root of higher edneation in this part of 
the country ? The majority of those who have matri- 
culated in the moffusil will feel timorous to put in 
a course of four years’ study in metropolitan towns cr 
their poverty will not allow them to such costly edu- 
cation aud luxury of a presidency town. If tho 
Second-Grade Colleges are efficiently manned and 
fulfill the purposes they are intended for, what 
necessity is there for their abolition 7 

The divorce of High Schools from Colleges is 
another fatal blow to the existence of many n college 
in this part of the country. Except the government 
institutions, other colleges depend upon the High 
Schools for their support. The surplus funds of the 
High Schools help in the management of Colleges. 
The High Schools serve us feeders to Colleges both 
in respect of supplying students and money. 

The people of Madras are proverbially poor and 
any rise in the scale of college fees will be most uu- 
desirable and detrimental to the interests of educa- 
tion. In this question the people of thjs province 
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will be more affected thau their richer neighbours of 
Bengal or Bombay. They cannot so liberally untie 
the strings of their purse and they will rather have 
to trust to their brains. Already in most of the 
colleges maximum fees are demanded and if there 
be any further increase, the school-going population 
of this country will be unable to bear the burden and 
will be compelled to stop their education before finish- 
ing their course. True it is, Scholarships may open 
the way for ?. few deserving poor ; but those of 
moderate means DDd abilities will see the gates of 
ttie University shut agninst them. Rich and undeserv- 
ing will be cleared off this obstacle. Some exception 
maybe made in favour of some institutions which 
may benovelently undertake to impart educa- 
tion to the poor. We, who are behind the 
scenes, know whnt it means Under the new condi- 
tions, only the Government and influential Missionary 
institutions will thrive and native colleges will, in due 
course of time, die a natural death. 

The curricnlam of the Matriculation Examination 
as recommended by the Commission requires the 
student to get 40 per cent in English, and 35 percent 
in other three subjects. Any student who gets 5 per 
cent less in nuy one subject, if lie has scored a fair 
number of marks in the other subjects, will have a 
chance of getting through As far as the ourriculam 
is concerned the studiutsof this Presidency will not 
be much affected ; but there are other changes 
proposed which will certainly tell upon them. No 
student can appear before attaining the age of 15; 
he cannot appear more than thrice ;a classical langu- 
age onght to be brought up instead of the Vernacular 
usually takeD up and last, but not least, a matricu- 
late is not eligible for government service. These 
points require matuic and deliberate consideration at 
the hands of our countryman and there should be a 
a full discussion upon them. Those who aspire for 
some education in the hope ol getting into government 
service will give np the idea of educating themselves 
when they see the Government is not likelv to favour 
them. Dr Bain m his learned dissertation which was 



afterwards printed in the form of a book, Bays that 
means sometimes take the place of ends A man may 
earn money for bodily comforts, honor or fame ; but 
he may afterwards turn out a miser and love the 
money for money’s Bake. This is a degradation of 
the end and an elevation of the means. A student 
»t first aims at government service, adopts education' 
as a means; but he may afterwards love education 
for itself. This is certainly a degradation of the low 
ends which it deserves and an elevation of the means. 
The Government should not discourage such students 
who may not have noble ideals at first. In place of 
the school final examination, the Matriculation may 
be allowed as a passport for government service. 

The introduction of Classics and the abolition of 
Vernaculars is another peculiar feature of the recom- 
mendations of the University Commission which will 
affect Southern India more than other provinces. In 
the First in Arts examination of other Indian Univer- 
sities a classical language is 'compulsory. In the 
Madras University alone Vernaculars were allowed 
as alternatives to Classios Almost all Btndenta choose 
the Vernaculars because it exempts them from pass* 
ing some of the Government examinations. If all on 
a Budden the Vernaculars be abolished, the present 
day college students who have begun their studies in' 
pre-university-comraissiou days will find it hard to 
take up a classical language if they have the misfor- 
tune not to complete their degree before the new 
rules come into force. The Tamil language can boast 
of an extensive literature und it can hold its own 
against any classical tongue. The superiority of this- 
language and the necessity of retaining it in the Uni- 
versity curriculam has teen from time to time poiuted 
out in the columns of your esteemed journal by such 
eminent scholars and patriots like Prof. Sundaram 
and others. The University Commission would 
have done well if instead of doing away with 

the Vernaculars altogether, students were given the 
option of bringing up any branch they like. History, 
mixed Mathematics or u. Vernacular language may not 
be a bad substitute for a classical tongue. Such a 
course is in vogue in some of the Indian Universities* 
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The ostensible object of the Commission is to raise 
the standard of examinations, discourage cramming 
and the pernicious use of keys and skeletons of text* 
books. * Bnt whether the proposed changes of the 
Commission will help to realise this object, we cannot 
be sangoine. To put a stop to cramming the subjects 
and the text-bookB prescribed for the examination 
should be vaster in scope and greater in numbf r 60 
that students may not easily cram. The compartment 
system to a tolerable extent secured these ends. When 
this beneficient system prevails students will not be 
hasty to take np their degree. They master the sub- 
jects and have a thorough grasp of the subjects they 
pass. If the compartment zjstem be abolished and if 
the students be required to pass in all the subjects all 
at once Bnd the standard be lowered also, the kers and 
skeletons of text-books will flourish on account of the 
encouragement given lo them and in their hurry to 
pass the examinations, students cannot but have re- 
course to oraroming which the Commission so rightly 
and severely condemns. Should the standard rise, it 
is the duty of the Government that the compartment 
system be established in all the provinces and in ell 
the examinations possible. If not, temptations to 
cramming will be increasing and students will pour 
forth all undigested and unassimilated faotB in the 
examination hall which they are destined to forget us 
Boon as the ordeal is over. The Commission recommends 
fonr, namely, English, Classics, Philosophy and 
History or Mathematics, in place of the three suhjects 
now brought up, to wit, English, Second language and 
an optional Scienco Branch, for the B. A. Degree exami- 
nation. These snbjecls have no connection with each 
other and we don’t see any reason iwhy a student who 
fails in any one subject should bring up those subjects 
in which he passes also once again. In abolishing this 
compartment system the Commission defeats the object 
it has in view. It will be to a great advantage, if this 
system bo adopted in other provinces also- The 
abolition of the compartment system may not affect 
other provinces. So we must alone bookie ourselves 
to tbo cause and strongly protest against this reform- 
ation, rather retrogression of the Commission. 



One peculiar nspect of our University, though 
under some undesirable restrictions, is that priva'e 
candidates are not prohibited from appearing to 
University examinations in the Arts course nt least. 
The Commission recommends only the students to 
appear for the Matriculation in private, if their 
application is countersigned by an Inspector of 
Schools. To higher examinations, private students 
will not be admitted in future. Those who hnvo taken 
some walks of life and have entered some official 
career will not hereafter be able to take their degree 
if they do not put in a course of regular study and 
attendance in some college or other. In Bengal and 
Bombay only students and teachers are allowed to 
appear in private for examinations. But that 
restriction does not prevail in Madras now aud we 
enjoy some privileges. For what all the Government 
may 6ay, for many a long day these Universities of 
India cannot hope to become teaching Universities; 
they must follow the wake of the London University 
alone in whose model these were fashioned. Diplomas 
of merit and degrees should be conferred on all 
successful candidates in the examinations. Why 
should a University which to all intents and purposes 
is merely an examining body, though there are 
affiliated institutions attached to it, debar private 
candidates from winning laurels in lbs University, if 
they are desirous and fit for them ? 

One curious rule is that students are not allowed to 
transfer themselves from one college to another iu the 
middle of their course for any examination. The 
parents of students, on account of their avocations, 
may be transported from one place to another nod it 
will not be advisable to part the tender ones from the 
protection of their parents or their guard. ans 
Changes in the staff and the personal circumstaoCes 
of students may necessitate a .transfer and it is not 
reasonable to confine them to the college in which 
they found admission for the whole of iht-ir course. 

In’the constitution of the Syndic and Senate, Madras 
will be equally affected The university will lose its 
independance and will become subservient to the 
Government, The constitution of the Senate will be 
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considerably changed whether it is for good or evil it 
remains to be seen. Considerable powers are vested in 
the hands of the Syndic and the Director as Vice- 
chairman becomes a controlling officer all powerful in 
the Executive Syndic. Affiliation or disaffiliation of 
colleges ii. meases of fees, all depend upon the mercy 
of the Svndic who draw their in c piration from the 
reports of the Director. Their fiat have no appeal* 

It has been thus far pointed out in a short compass 
the mischievous tendencies of the Commission. In 
some respects Madras is more concerned and likely to 
be more affected than other Universities. Let not the 
people of Madras be beguiled by the mere assertions 
that people of this province will not be affected by the 
recommendations of the Commission ; and this un- 
warranted assumption has no foundation whatever. It 
is high time to submit our memorials and represent- 
ations to H. E the Vieeroy who has kindly invited 
onr discussion. 

.4 Varsity man. 

DICKENS’ 

A Tale of Two Cities ” 



A CRITICISM 

BY 

M J1VA RATVA1S. 

Charles Dickens began the composition of A Jale of 
Two cities in April 1859 and finished it in November 
of the fame year. He was already well-advanced ^in 
years and hau established his reputation asaDovelist 
The greater works with which his name and fame are 
usually associated , — Piclc wick, T)avUl Coppcrjield 

Nicholas NirkUhy, and Oliver 7u:iet , — were being 
eageilv read by all classes of society, ami Dicken’s 
name was exercising a potent influence in the. uiinds 
of Englishmen. It was after he had earned a name 
for biuifiilf that he began to write those minor stories 
which were intended to supply the demands of his 
new ventare as a journalist. The first number of his 



journal 'All the year Round' contained the earliest 
instalment of a Tale of Two cities, which took fairly 
seven months for its completion. 

In many respects this tide holds a unique position 
among the novels of Charles Dickens. In it we sea 
specinl excellences which are generally abseDt from 
his more reputed works ; and the chief features that 
distinguish him as a novelist of a high order and 
contribute most to his success are singularly absent 
from this. With the single exception of Bamubfj 
Rvdge, it is the only historical novel DickenB ever 
attempted to write. * The storied past 1 from which the 
Ariosto of the North drew his inspiration and 
constructed those skilful narratives of historical 
romance had no influence on Dickens, and heDce his 
masterpieces are all devoid of that sweet set-off of an 
historical background. In these two novels he made 
au attempt to paint the past with a certain amount, of 
success. The absence of plot, which certain critics 
point out as a serious defect that mars the perfection 
of his noted works is in stniuge contrast with the well- 
thought-out story and the single central action of 
Tale of Tiro cities. Novels of character as his 
Pickwick and T arid Copperfield mainly are, this 
picturesque story is purely a novel of incident. The 
most striking difference between this and bis other 
novels seems to be in the entire absence of humour or 
any attempt at hnmour. A tone of pathetic serious- 
ness pervades the whole narrative, centers all our 
attention ip. one great action and leaves no room for 
light-hearted humour. It contains no finely-drawn 
characters, no perfect pictures of real humanity. The 
distinct humanitarian motives which underlie some of 
his best novels and account a great deal for their popu- 
larity are absent from this tale; and no set purpose of 
correcting Borne social evil or effecting some social re- 
form is discernible in this. And finally Dickens’ 
conception of humanity lias undergone a great 
revolution in A Tale, of Two rities from what it is in 
his earlier works. 

The incidents of the novel are placed on a historical 
back-ground and the author takes the opportunity of 
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■conveying to the readers so idea of the French 
Revolution. The terrible oal amity that befell France 
-about the close of the 18th century is described with 
Dickens') characteristic love of minutiae; nod the 
sucoession of events that slowly, led to the final burst 
•of storm is drawn with great skill nt picturesqueness. 
Tint story opens with the description of the condition 
of England and France a few yeais before the 
Revolution. The two countries had, according to the 
novel, attained the climax of misery and oppression. 
What with the total insecurity of person and property 
and daring burglary iu broad day-light, what with 
tho ‘ dreadful’ moral condition of the prisons and an 
unscrupulously Draconian Code that inflicted a 
universal punishment of death on all manner of 
crimes, England was iu-a state of disorder and chaos. 
France with an ever-increasing national debt and ex- 
posed to the tyranny of the priestcraft was slowly 
wnd silently preparing the way for the great crisis. 
Crashed under the overwhelming tyranny of ^be 
Nobility for centuries, the people were reduced to ex- 
treme poverty ; and want and hunger were written on 
every face. The aristocracy, ever intent on pleasures 
and wasting money in all luxuries, oppressed the 
people by over-taiatioD, never listening to any of their 
-grievances. In their haughtiness they looked down 
upon the poor with great contempt and treated them 
little better than dogs and rats. The misery and dis- 
order in France was very great, and in the words of 
the author France was ‘a crnrabliog tower of waste, 
mismanagement, extortion, debt, mortgage, oppression, 
hanger, nakeduess and suffering.’ 

'Hie raiserv and oppression under which the people 
-were long suffering at last proved too much forhoman 
patience to bear. A feeling of iotsnse hatred grew in 
the minds of the people and they were biding their 
time for vengeance. The wrongs they suffered under, 
-daily aggravated their hatred for nobility, power and 
Royalty. At last the storm broke and claps of thunder 
announced the spread of devastation everywhere 
The afflicted people mad with rage and poverty, seized 
-everything they could lay hold on, and commenced 



the Revolution- The Bastile was demolished and the 
prisoners were set free. Royalty and Nobility found 
themselves translated from their stately mansions and 
gorgeous pal&cos to dark chambers and solitary towers. 
The King of France was tried by the people, found 
guilty of treoson, and condemned to death. The reign 
of La Guillotine began; death and devastation were 
spread without pity or remorse and authority tumbled 
down with a crash. Fire completed what the arms 
began and the chateau of Monseignenr was burnt 
down. The old order of oppression, tyranny and 
hunger gave place to the new of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, and in place of a monarchy of absolute 
power aided by a capricious Nobility, the Republic 
one and indivisible was firmly established. 

It is over this historical setting, of the French 
Revolution that the anther has constructed his novel. 
In all his other works but one, Dickens deals face 
face with the hard reality of the present; and the 
past with its fossils and relics has no charms for him. 
It is only in this novel that he attempted to draw the 
past, and even here the awfulness of the terrible times 
described, gives little charm to the choice of the 
setting. 

Within this historical frame-work rests n skillfully- 
drawn nirrative, the incidents of which. extend, over ft 
period of 18 years from 1775 to 1793. The characters 
who play their part in the story are directly and in- 
directly connected with the French Revolution unlike 
the other novels of Dickens which contain no definite 
plot. A Tale of Two cilint has a comparatively more 
defined plot where a group of characters act aod react 
upon one another and work towards a single end. The 
chief passion underlying the story may be said to be 
love in conflict with hatred, and love is exhibited in 
more than one of i‘s aspects. Bnt the match is 
unequal and naturally love triumnlis iu the end. All 
the actions of the principal characters are calculated 
to preserve the married happiness of Lucie. Events 
so turn out tbat difficulties rise in the way of her 
attaining the felicity iu its fulness. Charles Darnay, 
the nephew of the much-detested Marqnis Erremonde, 
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falls in love wiih Lucie, she returns his love and they 
marry. Dr. Mannette, her father, who has suffered 
terrible wrongs at the bauds of the marquis and hence 
has special reasons to hate the Marquis’ kinsman 
Darnay, restrains his feelings even though he reco- 
gnises him and consents to the marriage merely with 
a view to promote the happiness of his daughter. 
Mr. Lorrie who has taken care of Lucie from her 
infancy, takes all the trouble to recover her aged 
father from prisoo and as it were back to life, watches 
with anxiety the state ef Darnay in the French prison 
and saves the family by undertaking the hazardous 
flight to England, — all to promote the happiness of 
Lucie. Sydney Carton, whose love towards her turns 
into disinterested affection, makes the greatest sacrifice 
of his life to save her husband and thus preserves her 
happiness. Even Defarge and Miss Pross, though not 
with the fulness of their heart,— the former afraid of 
his wife and the latter not relishing * Ladybird’s’ 
match with any one but her brother Solomon — still 
show their regard for the happiness of Lucie. Only 
Madam Defarge is actuated by hatred to ruin Lucie 
and Darnay ; and her followers, vengeance and the 
Jaques three naturally share her feelings. All these 
persons, except the last, are impelled by different 
degrees of love towards Lucie. So in this story are 
exhibited this passion in its various nspects, simple 
attachment, devotion, friendship, affection, disinterest- 
edness and love — all different higher or lower forms 
of that single passion that unites heart with heart and 
conchies them both. 

The story though skilfully and dramatically con- 
ceived, does not reach the height of artistic perfection. 
There are serious draw-backs in the plot. Mr. Lorry 
in spite of his boasted fidelity toTellson’s Bank, leaves 
Paris all at once, at the close of the novel, and gives 
no word of explanation. Mr. Strvver assists very 
little in the development of the plot, and he dwindles 
away as fast as he conies to our notice. Dr. Manette’s 
denunciation becomes applicable to Darnay on the 
strength of the casual addition of three words, ' and 
their descendants.’ The French nobility had already 



given up their feudal lights sometime before tho 
Revolution, and Dickens invests them with power till 
a much later period than they really possessed. And 
lastly, ,t is highly inartistic to briDg one of the 
principal characters to a mean end, Madam Defarge 
is killed by an accident, and this procedure of Dickens, 
in spite of his refuge in retribution and divine justice 
as defence, is a serious flaw in the construction of the 
plot. 

The other novels of charles Dickens have been 
remarked to be wanting in plot and they are at best 
novels of character- In Pickuiek, for instance, it is 
hard to find any single action or incident, extending 
over a loDg space, with which the characters are in* 
separably bound. It contains a world of characters 
with events quite unconnected with one another. So 
also, David Copperfield is a novel of character. But^ 
Tale of Tivo citie s is essentially a novel of incident. 
As shown above, it has a definite plot and a connected 
chain of incidents relating to a single action. Thp 
characters are bound by the incidents, and the incK 
dents by the characters. In the words of Dickens, he 
set himself ‘ the little task of writing a picturesque 
story, rising in every chapter, with characters true t a 
nature, but whom the story itself should express more 
than they shonld express themselves by dialogue. J 
mean, in other words, that I fancied a story of incidents 
might be written, in place of the bestiality that is 
written under that pretence, poundiug the characters 
out in its owq mortar and beating their own interests 
out of them.’ 

It is plain that Dickens wanted to write a atory in 
which the delineation of character rests more in. 
narrative than in dialogue. In this task he succeeded 
only partially. Only Sydney Carton and Madam 
Defurge indulge rather less in dialogue ; and tLeir 
characters are drawn from their actions in the story. 

As regards the other figures, lie can hardly be said to 
have succeeded in his attempt. Cruncher and miss. 
Pross. express themselves by dialogue rather than by 
their actions- ‘To rely lees upon character than upon 
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incidents/ say* Forster, ' was for him a hasardons ex- 
periment- With singular dramatic vivacity, much 
constructive art and with descriptive passages of a 
high order everywhere, there was probably never a 
book by a g^eat hnmonrist and an artist so prolific in 
the conception of character, wiih so little humour and 
so few remembcrablo figures.’ 

It is commonly asked in these historical novels if 
prominence is to be given to the historical action or 
to the love story- In fact the one is so closely 
intertwined with the other that they cannot be 
b spa rated- From the not very clear lines which 
Dickens has prefaced to this tale, it appears plausible 
to attach greater importance to the French 
Revolution. He says, ‘it bus been one of my hopes to 
add something to the popular and picturesque means 
of understanding that terrible time-’ It has after all 
been only his hope and one of his many hopes and not 
his principal aim. He has not completely succeeeed 
in realising his hope and this merely makes the 
historical picture secondary to something more 
important. Moreover the real power of a novelist that 
whioh gives his works an absorbing perennial interest 
is the picture of human nature that underlies and 
pervades throughout them. ‘The romance, the accu- 
mulation of historical facts and local coloring are at 
best accessories, whoso interest will vary with the 
times. 1 ’he incidents of a civil war and a French 
Revolution are pleasing at one time and are dismissed 
as unpleasant at another. As the tastes of men vary 
in different times, so also history lose* or gains 
interest. But the dealings of human nature is 
practically the same at all times. ‘ Men love, and men 
bate, they are faithful to their promises and they are 
treacherous, they are sometimes wise and sometimes 
* foolish ; they have always been thns and ever will be 
-so- Any number of risings and social disturbances 
j will not affect the elements of human nature and its 
dealings will be ever interesting. Hence the really 
prominent position, in virtue of its permanent living 
interest, should be given to the affairs of humanity 



and the love story of Lncie and Darney stands out 
most prominent, enlumined by the historical setting 
of the French Revolution. 

Another feature that singles out this novel from 
others of Dickens is the absence of humour. Iu his 
Wger novels his store of huruonr never seems to have 
exhausted. His two qualities of minute observation 
and the idealisation of special traits have naturally 
led him to indulge freely in the ridicule of odd and 
eccentric habits. They seem to be the great source 
of hia humour. It was not because this source was 
drying up that we see no humour in this tale. Jn 
fact, his humour asserts itself with unmistakable 
vigour in bis subsequent longer works. Examples of 
keen observation are to be met with in every page of 
A Tale of Tiro cities ; and the idealisation of special 
traits are quite apparent in some of its characters. 
But the real reason seems to lie in, that he found a 
liberal indulgence in hnmonr would greatly mar the 
seriousness that runs through the novel. Hia object 
was not to exclude humour eutirely ; for the brutality 
of ‘ honest ’ Jerry, the laconisms of Miss Pross and the 
ruggedness of Bully Stryver carry a faint echo o* 
humour. For the hearty vivacity that is commonly 
met with in Pickwick, Dickens found there was no 
place in it, and the nature of the plot- and action 
gives no room for humour. 

On the other hand, a distinct note of pathos and 
seriousness sounds all through the tale from start to 
finish. Dr. Maiiette’s misfortunes in prison and his 
daughter’s first meeting with him is pathetically serious. 
Darnay’s trial in England and bis misfortunes in 
France are indepd nothing if not serious and pathetic. 
Sydney Carton’s misused career aud his final act of 
patiently bearing the doom, awake our pathetic ad- 
miration. And finally, the terrors of tho French 
Revolution and the spread of the general rnin and 
conflagration in France affect 11s with a sense of 
tragic seriousness. By the side of these awful notes of 
deep pathos how can it be expected to find the 
pleasant relief of frolic good-hnmour ? 
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The characters in this novel are not famous either 
for variety or depth of conception. ‘The best speci- 
mens of Dickeu’s characters/ says Walter Bagebot, 
‘are immensely less excellent and belong to an alto- 
gether lower range of intellectnal achievements than 
the real depiction of actual living men.' They are on 
the whole, exaggerated personifications passing for 
ordinary human beings aod caricatures of special 
-characteristics. In the wide range of figures drawn 
by Dickens, extending over several hundreds and 
representing all shades of human society and all 
manner of professions, only two, Bill syker, and 
Nancy, in the opinion of the same critic, approach the 
height of ‘artistic perfection and can be called distinct- 
ly natnral. Characters of this type of delineation, it 
is vain to seek for, in A Tale of two cities. The}’ are 
on the whole superficial and greatly wanting in depth 
of conception. You cannot attempt to figure to your 
imagination the existence of persons depicted in this 
novel, being simultaneously affected in your passions, 
will and conscience. W ith solitary exception, they 
do not touch the tender chords of human natare. They 
are on the whole dull and uninteresting and cannot 
be long remembered. 

Perhaps the only character in this novel that is 
more clearly drawn than the rest, stands more promi- 
nent and claims the sympathy and admiration of the 
reader, is Sydney Carton. He is the combination of 
deep sympathy, unflinching devotion, love and weak- 
ness. He is the noblest example of self sacrifice in 
the whole range of English fiction. He is unapproacli- 
ed by any creation of art or nature, iu this respect 
Characters of this type, especially female, no doubt 
there are many iu modern English Fiction ; and Jess 
and Bcatrica of H. Rider Haggard ui e not far behind 
him either in motive or action. But few male charac- 
ters arc superior to Carton and lie stands out unrivall- 
ed, single in steadfastness and rare in example. 

Sydney Carton is a combination of power and weak, 
ness, virtue and vice in one. He is gifted with rare 
intellectual abilities, but they are rusting under great 
weakness. Ht bnB fallen victim to vice and has 



wasted his energies. If he had guarded himself from 
the temptations of the world lie would have immensely 
benefited himself and the world ; he would have made 
a right use of God’s bequests and derived pleasure 
and profit. But he early falls victim to drink. The 
vice lays a strong hold on him and he wastes hiB pre_ 
cious gifts. He booomes unmindful of the Fnture, 
and even hope flies out of the box. Life becomes un- 
interesting and a feeling of strange fatalism sweeps 
him along with the current. He is unable to resist 
it. He finds no good in this world, except wine. A 
great desire comes over him, to forget that he belongs 
to this terrestrial scheme. Now and then his nobler 
uature asserts itself and bis better angel makes him 
see his position He struggles hard to correct himself 
but he is powerless. How desperately he exclaims, 
‘I care for no man in this earth and no man in this 
earth cares for me !’ In his struggle, he is np one 
minute, down the next, now in spirit 11 , now in despon- 
dency. At last be gives np the content as hopeless, 
and ‘the man of naturally good abilities, and good 
emotions, incapable of exercising them incapable of 
his own help and his own happiness, sensible of the 
blight on him resigns himself to let it bat him away/ 
He calls himself an incorrigible fellow, askB no ques- 
tions nod makes uo speculations. 

W bile strugglirg in this manner an unexpected 
relief comes to him. A ray of light illumines his 
darkened path, and his darmant sonl wakes to life- 
Emotion touches his mind and love slowly creeps iu. 
In the trial at the Old Baiby, he is the first to notice 
Lucie's head dropping upon her father’s and send the 
officer to help. A\ hen Darney asks him of the state 
of Lucie, he confidently assnres him that she will do 
well. He quite voluntarily undertakes to carry the 
message of sympathy from Duruey to her. After the 
trial, when every one is congratulating Darney, he 
stands aloof leaning against a wall observing Lncie 
and casts a long glince after her. In the scene iu 
which Carton drinks with Carney love is in full pos- 
session of his heart, and by the end of that scene 
finding that he has a formidable rival in the person 
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before him for ‘ those blae eyes’ he comes out in plain 
language and says, 1 you hate the fellow.’ But the 
passion lasts only for a moment. He feels that with 
his wasted life and misdirected energies he i9 quite 
unworthy of her hands, (hit he not only drives along 
a steep plane himself, bat will drag also au innocent 
lady to .misery and destruction- So he forthwith 
changes his mind. Love gives place to fervent 
attachment and devotion and lie secretly resolves in 
his fero intemo to dedicate his life aud all his ener- 
gies to Lucie and those dear to her. Now that lie- has 
defined some purpose for this life, he secs before him 
* a mirage of honourable ambition, self-denial and per- 
severance.’ Ever afterwards he works with this pur- 
pose in view, and Stryners federated counsels to 
marry, tend to seek Lccie and open his heart to her. 
After conferring with her, hopes of returning life 
come to him* Her kindness and confident assurances 
inspire him with courage, 'kindle his forlorn hopei 
into active flame and fan them to bright blazing fire ’ 
He reposes his last confidence oflife in her and makes 
a solemn avowal to willingly embrace any sacrifice on 
her behalf. His future attains still more clearness 
when he sees the right moment of action arrive. 
When Damey is thrown in prison and past nil hopes 
of release, when the aged Doctor is qui'e powerless to 
save him, strangely enough but with firm deliberation, 
Sydney Carton ntiers the words, ‘ Let the Doctor 
play the winning game, I will play the losing game,’ 
which may be said to contain the key-uote of 
the novel. It is not without nn inward chuckle 
that be lias grasped the situation and seen where 
his road lies. After the Doctor has played the 
game in which success was from the first assuied, it i s 
now his turn to take part in a hopeless game and 
•pome out successful. He sticks to liia road and 
marches on with no more an air of pity, but of pride 
VI e all know his destination. It is sacred sacrifice 
noblest on iecord, especially when we consider his 
uoncieosness of having turned his wasted life to Ihe 
greatest good, contained in these lims. ‘It is a far, 
far, better thing that I do, than 1 have ever done : it 



is a fur, far better rest that I go to than I have ever 
known.’ 

The proinicont trait in Sydney Carton’s character is 
self-sacrifice This quality is inborn in him. In the 
sebrewsbury school when he was a student, he often 
did exercise for other boys aud seldom did his ovvu. 
He is Stryner’s 'memory’ and assists him in drawing 
out the snbstance of the cases. When he becomes 
attached to Lucie his natural love of doing good 
makes him seek her confidence and crave for a spe- 
cial privilege of being admitted whenever he goes to 
her. When this is granted, his attachment multiplies 
manifold and lie is waiting to embrace an opportunity 
to repay her kindness- And at last when it cornes 
he gives a noble proof of his inherent good nature. 
Darney the beloved of Lucie is condemned to death. 
There is only one way of saving him. Carton see3 
that if ever he has to show his self-sacrifice, that 
moment is come. He pots himself in the prisoner’s 
place and voluntarily undergoes the domn to save 
Luice from misfortune. He is inspired to this heroic 
act by the satisfaction that his life is at least useful 
to promote the prosperity and happiness of a family 
and by the hope that he will hold a sanctuary in their 
hearts, and in the hearts of their descendants, and 
that his name will be long remembered and ‘ honored 
of all.’ 

Charles Darnay possesses a noble nature by 
birth, but inherits none of the vices of his ancestors. 
His noble miod recoils at the sight of cruelty und op- 
pression for which his family is responsible. Even 
though lie has not oppressed r.ny man and hud not 
harshly exacted payment of It is dues from the poor, 
still the horror of the deeds that have brought an 
evil reputation to the finely, the suspicions he enter- 
tained of his uncle, the marquis, aud his aversion to 
the fast disintegrating French monarchy made him 
renounce his social position and seek a voluntarv exile 
in England. There he fulls in love with Lucie, mar- 
ries her and ekes out an honest livelihood as a French 
'.■i tor. His love towards Lucie is not passionate and 
Mind, but tempered by good secse and proper coutrol. 
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No doubt he loves her ‘fondly, dearly, disinterestedly 
and devotedly.’ But he knows her extreme devoted 
ness to her aged father ; and to interfere with tlioir 
happiness for the vake of his love is, in his opinion, 
•baseness.” Here he shows his truly noble nature. 
His married happiness, con'inued activity and the 
vissicitudes of life th«t follow one another in quick 
succession so completely occupy his time that lie in- 
finitely postpones his desire of deliberating on the 
wisdom of his having given up his estate and title in 
France.Even though he is the friend and sympathiser of 
the people, yet he has so completly yielded to the force 
of circo Distances at home that he has no time to think 
of his taking a leading part in a movement for the 
good of the country But the entreaties of sn old 
faithfol servant, now in peril coupled with his former 
desire, and his sense of duty to save him from trouble 
hasten him to make the desperate resolution of going 
to Paris. Although be knows the then disordered 
state of France, he thinks he can do some little ser- 
vice to his country by asserting the claims of mercy 
and humanity and putting a stop to the terrible 
bloodshed. The sueers of his uncle and those of the 
people around him sting him to the quick, and the 
appeal of an innocent prisoner in danger of death, to 
his honor and good name, make him resolve to cross 
the channel. With an internal noble nature, with a 
desire to do good, with a generous mind, with love of 
duty and justice, with affection of a noble order and 
sufficient control, and jealous of his honour, Charles 
Damey mingles the weakness of over-hastiness in 
thonght and action, which often leads him to trouble. 

Dr. Mannette plays a chief part in the origin, deve- 
lopment and catastrophe of the story. He is an 
energetic man, with great, firmness of purpose, strength 
of resolution and vigour of action. The state of mind 
of the old Doctor who has suffered uoder a solitary 
confinement of 18 years in prisou for no crime what- 
ever, who has lost aW hopes aud has given himself up 
to despair, is most vividly drawn. The picture is so 
dreadful as to move the reader to utmost compassion. 
The long imprisonment has told upon him both men- 



tally and physically. His head and beard have be 
eomo white, eyes haggard and vacant, voice pitifully 
dreadful. A faintness caused by the disuse of his 
organa has come upon him. There ia nothing natural 
about him ; ho is a machine with mere mechanical 
motion. His miud is all a gap : reason and intelli- 
gence have deserted him and He has no memory* 
When his name is asked he mechanically repeats 
one hundred and five ; North Tower.’ When be has, 
lost all hope aud when he has almost forgotten that he 
belongs to humaD society, help comes to him miracn 
lously like rays of light dispelling an eternal gloom. 
He slowly recovers through the soothing influences of 
)i is daughter at the sight of whose lovely face and 
golden hair, old remembrances of his wife lights up 
his darkmind. In coarse of time his mind attains the 
normal condition. He practises aa a doctor and is 
able to recognise Darnay on closer scrutiny. He 
continues well, except on a few occasions, when he is 
troubled, he is distracted, silently walks np and down 
the room and resorts to his former ooonpauon of shoe 
making which he has learnt in prison. 

It is not in the provinoe of a literary criticism to 
enter into the deeper questions and ask if the concep- 
tion of the character of Dr. Mannette is psychologi- 
cally accurate. Is the peculiar state of mind to 
which the doctor i* reduced after a long imprisonment 
of 18 years, possible under the conditions described ? 
So far as we are aware, English Fiction presents the 
nearest parallel in the case of Defoe’s Robinson Cru- 
soe who spent 15 yaare in an uninhabited island. 
Regarding this point, says Sir Leslie Stephen, ‘ we 
may infer, what is probable from other cases, that a 
man living fifteen years by himself, like Crusoe, 
would either grow mad or sink into the semisavage 
condition.’ But Crusoe becomes neither road, nor 
sinks into savagery. The reason seems to lie in the 
difference of conditions, that whereas the whole mind 
of Cmsoe was absorbed in providing a few physical 
necessaries and he was free to roam about as he liked. 
Dr. Manette was confined to a dark tower from which 
there was no escape, while his active mind, having 
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nothing to do, vai badly preying upon itself- He 
had almost forgotten to speak nnd had reached the 
verge of madness. Bnt for the shoe-making occu- 
pation w^ich relieved him of a grout deal of mental 
worry, he would have turned completely mad. His 
recovery and subsequent practice at Sobo Square 
strike ub as wonderfully sudden and impossible in 
real life. Whatever may have been the force of the 
eoothing influences brought to bear upon* him, we 
cannot believe that he would have completely recover- 
ed, considering the dreadfully pitiable state in which 
he was. His subsequent resorting to shoe making 
in moments of trouble, in spite of the happiness with 
which he was sorronnded and more especially his 
repeated demands to give him his work, about the 
close of the tale, though strike as unreal, can be 
explained by, the happiness he enjoyed for full 18 
years has not been, in any way, able to completely 
submerge his terrible sufferings in prison. On the 
whole it can be said, that Dickens is to a great 
extent accurate in his pictnre of Dr Manotte. 

Mr. Lorry is a typicHl business man with very 
little of feeliDg in him. He spends the whole time 
in 'turning an immense pecuniary mangle,’ that he 
has no leisure for the excercise of his feelings. Cal- 
culation haB stamped sentiment out of his heart and 
he is ‘a machine’ in his own words. He is faithfully 
attached to the Tellson’s Bank and theBank’s interest 
is always his. He shows only pity in his anxieties 
to keep the Doctor out of worry and trouble, and he 
neve> alludes to his sufferings lest they should give 
him pain. 

Miss Lucie Manette is the heroine and the cen- 
tral figure of the novel. It is arpund her all the 
incidents of the story turn. She is a timid and 
tender-hearted girl who, as she grows, increases in 
tenderness. When she learns that her father is alive 
she kneels before Lorry. Her mind is not strong 
enough to hear the story of her father’s sad condi- 
tion. Her tenderness is shown in a clear light in her 
affection and attachment to her aged father. The 
picture of her stealing silently into her father’s sleep- 



ing room the night before her marriage, Meaning over 
his face worn with better marks of captivity, kissing 
his lips, laying her hands on his breast and praying 
that she might ever be as true to him as her love 
aspired to be and as his sorrows deserved,’ is most 
touching and beautiful. It eloquently expresses her 
filial devotion. We do cot know anything about her 
relations with Darnay beyond the fact that she loved 
and married him. Her kindness is seen in her ask- 
ing Darnay to show greater consideration to Carton, 
and treat him with more respect. She feels compas- 
sion for his wasted life and earnestly asks him to 
reform. 

Madam Defarge is a stout woman of strong and 
fearless character, of a shrewd and ready sense, of 
great determination and composure of manner. In 
her face are stamped firmness and aDiinosity, with a 
brooding sense of wrong growing with her years, she 
ib a tigress with absolutely' no ray of pity. She is 
the most implacable and dreadful figure in the novel 
ami her husband, a hot-tempered wine-shop keeper is 
greatly afraid of her and practically under her in- 
fluence. 

Of ths minor characters, ‘ the hoDest tradesman’ 
Jerry Cruncher and Miss. Pross claim some notice. 
The latter is a simpleton who aHows- herself to be 
cheated by her brother Solomon, but yet wishes he 
should marry Lucie. She is laconic in her speeches 
aud has a tendency to exaggerate. She would not 
befriend anybody if no practical benefit to her were 
to come out of it. Jerry is ao unscrupulously im- 
pious being with a dreadful secret which he fears 
would one day cotne out. 

It is the absence of a definite purpose, that ac- 
counts why this tale, in spite of a plot and dramatic 
conception, has not attained a popularity as groat as 
his othev novels did. The novels of Charles Dickens 
have been called, ‘ Novels with a purpose.' He was 
the exponent uf humanitarian movement that began all 
over the civilised world about the beginning of the 
Hlth Centory and whose imunlses were chiefly felt in 
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England, to uproot slavery, to reform the prisons and 
to assert the rights of suffering humanity. Dickens 
was the friend of the poor and did all he could to 
remedy the evils under which they suffered and to 
elevate them by speaking and writing by presiding 
over reform meetings and appealing to the hearts of 
the people in his novels. 'I lie tyranny of the rod in 
schools, the sufferings of the poor in work houses, and 
lawlessness in prisons, lie painted in his Nicholas 
Nickloby, Oliver Twist and other novels aud called 
for immediate reform. But in A Tain of Two Cities, 
lie pointed out no evil and advocates no retorm. -At 
the same time it cannot be denied that he teaches a 
sound moral lesson. From his endeavour to correct 
the common-place social evils of a particular time that 
affect onlv a portion of human society, he rises up to 
preach a sound moral lesson, serviceable at all times 
and to all humanity in general, and illustrates it by 
means of a practical example. ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life,’ saith the Lord, 'he that believth in me, 
though lie were dead, yet shall ye live: and whoso- 
ever liveth and believeth in me, shall never die.’ This 
is the text of his sermon. He conveys through Sydney 
Carton the same doctrine which nineteen hundred 
years ago, that poor son of a Nazerath carpenter 
taught, by laying down his life, for the people whom 
lie loved so well, namely, " It is faith and faith alone 
that leads on to higher and nobler things in this 
world ; and it is faith and faith alone that leads one 
to the next,” 

Dickens’ conception of man has undergone a re- 
volution in A tale of two cities. He seldom fails to 
invest liis characters with some one touch of eccentri- 
city or other. In his opinion, men are mere bundles 
of humours, distinguishable from one another by some 
special kind of oddity which is not the same in all - 
He is like the keeper of a menagerie, who brings out 
one animal alter another on. the stage, makes them 
play their pranks and amuses the spectators by excit- 
ing their laughter. Dickens’ one aim is to amuse the 
audieuco and when he has made sufficient provision 
for it he is satisfied. The immense complexity of the 



human mind with its rich diversity of fancies, motives 
and emotions has no meaning for him ; and he is like 
a traveller who returns satisfied at having Been the 
portals of a beautiful city without ever having had 
so much as a peep inside. But in A tale of two 
Cities lie quite unconsciously peeps a little into the 
unseen. He catches sight of a few spikes and towers 
and trees to represent them. He has understood that 
man is something more than a mere 'bundle of 
humours’ that he has something UDperishable in him 
which sways his feelings and actions and that he shonld 
yearn for something more noble and eternal than the 
transitory shadows of things earthly. In seeing this 
he in the words of a critic in the P«fZ Mall Magazine, 
has stepped from the region of Scott into that of 
Shakespeare. Be it ever so little, it is significant. 
But even here he is not completely rid of his earlier 
notions. With the complimentary epithet of Jackal 
bestowed upon the heroic figure of Sydney Carton 
and with the unscrupulous comparison of Jerry to a 
monkey, with these in our minds, it must be confessed 
that he errs unconsciously into the right path. 

The Novel contains many descriptive passages 
of a high order. The events of the French revolution 
and the. tyranny of the nobility in France are drawn 
with great vividness- The description of the stormy 
evening in Soho is beautiful. The Sketch of Dover 
and the condition of St Antoine before and after the 
storm apart from their veracity, show great skill or 
description. But on the whole, none of these can 
pretend to rank with his really fine specimens, for 
instance with the picture of the death-scene in Dombey 
and son or with Pickwick at the review and his chase 
after his hat. 

Charles Dickens has, in the construction of this 
novel, blended the two elements of the Real and the 
Ideal. In the history of the development of English 
fiction he occupies the period of realistic reaction 
between Scott and Thackeray. The romances of ^ 
Sir Walter Scott have made him an idealist of a high 
order. He is real only so tar as every other novelist 
ought to be, in his fidelity to nature for the portrayal 
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-of scenes and character. Dickens who sacceeded Scott 
and preceded Thackeray shares naturally the disposition 
of both. He is real and at the same time ideal. His 
idealism does not reach the extreme of chivalrous 
romance and knight - errantry. 'The difference bet- 
ween romance and idealism', save Mr. Cross, ‘can be 
best understood by bringing' into juxtaposition nny 
one of Scott’s novels and A tale of Two Cities'. Ele- 
ments of idealism to be found everywhere in A Tale 
of Two Cities . The picture of the French Revolution 
which in the opinion of Mathew is incorrect, the depic- 
tion of an unnatursl type of a Marquis, the discre- 
tion of the poverty of the people of St. Antoine, which 
is plainly incredible and the surprisingly rapid re* 
covery of the Doctor, all border on the unreal. Even 
the conduct of Sydney Carton who without any clear 
motives gives up his life, nrged by an innate propen- 
sity to do good, is something angelic, UDheard of and 
seldom Been in real life. 

With his natural proneness to exaggeration of 
which there is a legitimate share in A Tale of Two 
Cities, DickenR is clearly ideal in its characters and 
incidents. But his idealism is not without a tinge of 
realism in it. He always sees things through a mari- 
fying glass. His descriptions aud characters, stript 
of their over-growth of fancy and imagination are 
nothing but real pictures. Everything he has des- 
cribed, the Mail Coach, tbe Revolution, the French 
Noble, the Bauking house etc, are of course suggested 
by actual state of things, and tho characters most of 
them, though not deeply conceived, are yet natural 
and drawn from the real life. His physiognomy of 
the French workman, according to Prof Ward is 
remarkably accurate. He might perhaps be entirely 
-sal, if he had been lesa anxious for it. So, in trying 
to be too real he goes to the opposite extreme of ideal. 

"In conclusion it is well to fix the place which this 
tale occupies among the novels of Charles Dickens. 
For depth aud variety of character, a store of striking 
situations and an inexhaustible fund °f humour, it is 
certainly inferior to Pickwick. It has no autobiogra- 
phical interest and no faithful reproduction of a 
particular age as David Copperfield has. In point of 
a definite purpose, an attempt to correct the social 
and political evils of the times, it cannot be compared 
with Oliver Twist and Nicholas NickU.lt y . As an 

interesting little story, in which the domestic life of 
a few simple private people is interwoven with the 
outbreak of a terrible public event, as a dramatically 



drawn work of much constructive art aud as an 
attempt at sounding the complex mysteries of human 
nature it deserves a special place. We may add what 
was said by an American critic ‘Its portrayal of the 
noble natured castaway makes it an almost peerless 
book in modern literature, and gives it a place among 
the highest examples of literary art. There is not a 
grander, lcveiier figure tlmn the self- wrecked, self- 
devoted Sydney Carten in Literature or History. And 
the story itself is so noble in its spirit, bo grand and 
graphic in its style, and filled with a pathos so pro- 
found and simple that it deserves and will surely take 
a place among the great serious work of imagination. 

M. JIVA RATNAM. 



JOSEPH SASTRY 

The Translation of Harihara Sastry 
into Joseph Hariharan- 

OE 

(§he (Story of a (§tudent @irahmin-(Qonvert. 
CHAPTER. I. 

Domestic food is wholesome though 'tis homely, 

And foreign dainties poisonous though tasteful. 

The French Courtezan. 

0kNE eventful evening in the life of our yoong hero, 
^ a respectable gentleman whose countenance bore 
the stamp of seemingly three score was leisurely loung- 
ing on a reclining chair in the spacious hall of the 
second story of a handsome house, considered to 
be the best in the pretty large and thickly populated 
Iudian Village it was located in. Hoisted up in hia 
hand wavered a newspaper held topsy-turvy; far off 
fixed his eyes most thoughtfully to the ceiling, bes- 
poke a heavy heart within. There stood before 
him a lady of middle age with downward looks cast 
frowningly on the floor while rested her left hand on 
a table that bent beneath a few bundles of respectably- 
worn sheets of paper besides an old Office-box 
with "R. NATESA SASTRY, B. A.,” painted thereon. 
He was evidently conversing with her on some 
momentous matter. 

Ay I— —Ay ! ” said Mr. Nateaa Sastry with un- 

usual resolution assuming at once as if automatically 
lifted up an erect sitting posture and hauling in a lung- 
ful of air, “I have, ray dear, made up my mind to send 
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Harihsran to the metropolis ere the season prows a 
fortnight older, and in time to meet the opeuing of 
the college. ” 

“ AVh»t, ” interrogated Kamalam shaking off her 
limbs as if the words had paralised them and stand- 
ing straight-, “ Sbnd him alone? ” 

“ Yes,” he answered agitatingly " yes for the 

present we cannot risk residing in town nor can we — ” 

“ Does your we iuclude me also ? What ! to live 
far from my darling! I 1- 1 can’t " 

As she stammered the wards, her right hand canght 
up the skirt of her Sari hanging in loose-elegance about 
her body and sponged off the briny dewy drops that 
had already begun to collect about her sparkling eyes 
that threatened a heavy shower should any thought 
more upon the subject flash further in her mind. 
After a painful pause she calmly continued in an 
earnest imploring voice : 

“ Let him be content with such education and in- 
struction as this village affords and let not for any- 
thing his educational enterprises extend beyond our 
fire-side, however petty and poor it may prove. ” 

The seriousness that sat on his brow when he 
first introduced the topic seemingly subsided ; and was 
visible in its place a warm wish to ruo the subject 
through a calm consideration and submit if possible 
to the anatomy of argoment with the proviso us their 
out-come a result must once for all be recorded and 
acted up to. 

“ We are living,” spoke Mr. Sastriar persnadingly 
in attainment of the aforesaid object, “We are living 
unfortunately at a time when English education has 
become the sole end and aim of every one — the atroDg- 
atruggled-for salvation of every mortal in this nether 
world. Will not our son, therefore, curse me if I 
myself should shut against him the gates of such 
a salvation? Ah ! that’s what pains me most.” 

Kamalammal pondered puzzlingly. The metaphor 
had, it seemd, proved too hard for the digestion-of her 
delicate intellect, while the truth, his oil ter experience 
had searched and sifted up was beyond her belief. 
As leeches and the like halt at each remove and 
store streugtli to advauce, the pause Kam&la&mal 
caused armed her with improved energy to encounter 
the conversation. 

“Curse you!” eohoed the fair stepping a few ^..ces in 
front. “ Why should he ? Have you not already taught 



him the divine literature that had enthroned our 
fathers in lasting fame ? Let him therefore remain 
with us in the village and continue to imbibe that 
to his fill which you have only tasted. Spare bis 
tongue from the pollution that a study of that vile 
language will stain with. God has fortunately placed 
us in more congenial circumstances ; my son may 
therefore be, ns he is, a little prince. He has not to 
hang upon his relations, nor woo exertions for bread. 
Why then do you wish to burden him with a foreign 
education. The wind — the life-less wind — is more 
steady thaD your mind. Scarcely had a couple of 
weeks gone by, since has the subject been well venti- 
lated by a detailed discussion. I remember how 
you nodded approval at the time and even went to 
the length of crediting my sex with some sense! 
Alas for the thonsaDd-and-oneth time does this stale 
story stare on us.” 

“ Patience ! Listen to me, my dear, yes, it is as you 
say a twice-told tale; but it is of Buch a .weighty 
nature that we cannot afford to trifle with it. Every 
thing must be done betimes. To have a bow-like- 
bough we must bend the twig and not the tree. 
Ten years hence our boy cannot, even if he will, learn 
a single syllable. How can we let slip .this golden 
opportunity and rear a dunce of him ? Howprondly yon 
speak of our wealth ! It must aid him to obtain the 
heat education rather than prevent him from pos- 
sessing it.” 

In trmh for want of a healthy parse my parents de- 
nied me the benefit of a law-course and deprived me of 
being a successful Vakil. Soon after my graduation 
the maintenance of the family sat heavy on me and 
drove me to the necessity of accepting a fifteen 
rupee post in the Collectorate. Ah I what were the- 
humiliations of the place. How would I have pre- 
ferred the horrors of a hell ! How I shudder at the 
hare thought of them. Being a novice I was often- 
over-hurdened with the work of the idle clerks. A 
part of my paltry pay went to enrich the head clerk’s 
purse to silence bis cruel-complaining tongne. How 
often have I been sworn at and loaded with heavy 
reproaches, and all, only for having gone perhaps a few 
minutes beyond the time, or copied a document slowly 
or given room for corrections therein. Many were 
the times I was threatened with dismissal. Oh, my 
dear 1 Snch were the rungs of the ladder, I patiently 
laboured up through. How warmly I wished in 
those dreadful days to be freed from the drudgery. 
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In the few moments I was able to snatch from the 
thraldom of the desk, I designed plans to bring np 

mj bod if ever I should be blessed with one 

for, eo hopeless I was at the time — to one of the 'learned 
professions' and my inclinations interested them- 
selve< in the study of law. A quarter of a century 
has rolled by. My present circumstances — thank God 

for them favour the realisation of those long 

-oberished hopes which I once despaired to be no 
better than dreams. Bat it is evident yoa will not .” 

" Those bard days have died” spoke the lady io a 
-conquered tone “ and with them bury your schemes 
since they have been the creations of an idle or vexed 
brain.*' 

“Nay ! call them not so. Believe me, Kamalam, 
Riches have wings; the more ignorant and unaqnainted 
with the real worth of them we are, the sooner will 
■they fly away from ns. How will his stsy in town 
sffect ns, is what I can't comprehend. Set aside your 
blind womanly love for him and spare him for better 
things. Is it not the love I bear for him and the in- 
terest I have taken for his future peace and prosperi' 
ty that prompt me to adopt such a proceedure, how- 
ever nnoongenial it may appear to yon. Ton see, 
therefore, my affection for him is no less warm than 
yonrs. Bid farewell, my dear, for all these vain 
altercations and anxieties ” 

“ Why then should you take me iuto your consul- 
tations at all ? Act np to yoar own views and send 
your son over the waves to London. What has this 
wretched woman, the sport of your whims and 
wits, to do with it. Neither you nor J, why none 
among the mortals, can deface the writ of Fate on that 
poor child's head ; of what avail will, therefore, be my 
intercession on his behalf ? Oh ! How would I wish 
lie was not at all born ! Why as for that myself a bur- 
den of the earth —a disapprover of your designs. Alas! 
Fate ! Have mercy on ine and on that only child. Pray 
inflict on me no more of this unwelcome and tedious 
topic. It is ao grating on my ear — so freezing my 
heart and bo benumbing my senses. And yon, as his 
father, are at unlimited liberty tc experiment yonr 
schemes on him and submit him to unspeakable suf- 
ferings. As for me how gladly would I woo the woes of 
a wilderness to bnrn the rest of my ” 

1 Patience poor woman ! There is no use of sighing— 
one of the most conspicuous characteristics of your sex. 
Master your con rage and leave the future to God. He, 
13 



the Lord of the universe, the Parent of the peasant and 
the prince and the mighty Dispenser of destinies, will 
guard find guide our son wherever he be. Does Ha 
Dot feed the frog buried in the bosom of a rock or 
warm the animals inhabiting the far frozen north ? 
Why don’t yon resign, therefore, all apathies and 
anxieties anchoring down in your heart in His healing 
helping hands ? Don’t torment yourself with fancied 
ills, nor be pleased with airy good. Behave like n 
mother ami plead not like a fool.” 

“ It is easier even for a fool to philosophise than 
for a sage — *’ 

The further utteraoce of Kamalammal whs innndi- 
ble checked by the sodden appearance ot her only son 
who just then returned from the day’s thraldom of 
book birch and master. 

He was a sprightly youth of about fifteen with 
a handsome appearence and engaging manners. He 
was tco sober, clever, and intelligent for his years 
aDd h»d a fund of gentle humour, sharp wit, and 
curious information with which he entertained even 
the most unwilling grey head's of the place, so much so, 
that he was looked upon by elderly men as a prodigy 
and adored by boys of bis age as an oracle. And 
was it often said of hi{n : he 

“ Delivers in snch apt and gracious words 
That aged ears play truant at his tales 
And younger hearings are quite ravished. 

So sweet and voluble in his discourse”. 

His exterior was no less attractive. His soft 
snowy face reflected a soul pore and pions within and 
a heart kind and courageous. The deep dark eyes 
glowed with intelligence and caution. His glossy 
curling hair supplemented his beauty, while his several 
symmetrical features bore testimony to the high artis- 
tic and aesthetic attitude of the marvellous Maker. 

No sooner had Hariharan (for, it was his name) 
entered the room than he perceived with his natural 
keenness the unusual melancholy nnd disturbed 
looks on the faces of his parents. His joyful counte- 
nance suddenly changed, a serious doubt darkened 
his smiling face. Fearing that the boy — in their 
estimation a child — might also be infected with what 
then prevailed in the room, “ come my darling 1” 
said Kamalammal, as she hastened with Hariharan 
out of the room: “and tell me what you were taught 
to-day and leave your father alone as he is busily 
planning schemes to realise his old dreams.” 
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The words “ schemes” and “ dreams” referred to 
by his mother struck hard the chord of agitation in 
the nnmatured mind. He focussed, however, all his 
wit to decipher them as his mother hurried with him 
on to the terrace. 

The darkness that intervened the setting of tbd sun 
and the rising of the moon slowly vanished. Fair 
Luna spread her snowy Sari on flowery fields and 
crystal current.-, on temple towers abd crumbled cot- 
tages, and on high - hillocks and verdant valleys. The 
circling stretches of paddy-fields, rich with ripe 
corn, and set rocking hy the gentle zephyr looked 
like a silent sea of gold. In the distant lake that lay 
sleeping, and on whose glassy surface was reflected 
the moon’s unsteady disc, the wanton fishes leapt up 
now and then, like the sudden jerkings of the limbs 
produced by the deep emotions of midnight dreams. 
The waters in tbe long and winding rill, that guarded, 
the northern frontier of tLis lovely village, flowed 
murmuring like pilgrims, who, afraid of the summer 
sun perform their destined journey by moon-light, 
and chat on to cheat the weary way. The cur- 
rents that ran kissing the banks and filling the 
small openings and touching the drooping branchen 
seemed to linger, where they could, to escape the 
general doom of being hurried on and lost in the 
eternal deep. It was altogether a lovely sight; and 
both animate — save the thief — and inanimate nature 
here below richly enjoyed what Phoebe generously 
bestowed on them that evening. 

Mrs. and Master Natesa Saslry sat reclining on a 
slab in the moon-lit third story of their snperb man- 
sion. After a few formal questions Hamalammal found 
herself too agitated to continue the conversation any 
longer, though she wished very much to divert tbe 
young mind. The sensitive l«d smelt her uneasiness, 
The moon shone in vain upon them, nor did they note 
the gentle breeze that fanned them softly. 

The feelings of doubt and dismay were so wonnd 
up in liis bosom that a continuous compression was 
considered neither permissible nor possible, which 
prompted therefore, his heart to leap unconciously on 
his tongue : — 

‘Are you indisposed to-day, niarr ma ?” inquired 
the child in a faltering tone. “Why then this 
cessation, this breach in onr -daily programme ; von 
did not, as you would, euliven me with a story or two 



to shorten these evening hours. What should have 
cast you, as you seem to be, in Buch a gloomy gull 
of grief ? ” 

There was a strong struggle in Kamalammul to sup- 
press suddenly the, Borrow which she thought lay 
sufficiently concealed from her 6od. With the haste,, 
natural in men who, speed to offer an apology if their 
guilt were discovered, 6he poured forth: — 

No, my child, nothing of the kind. I was thiiiicing 
all the while what would interest you most and teach 
you the best moral ; but comes the story of “ How 
dishonesty succeeded where honesty failed” for this- 
evening’s narrntion” With no more words either 
as explanatory or preparatory she introduced tho 
following fable : — 

" In days long gone by . 

No story is of recent birth ; all belong to tbe golden 
age” interposed tbe young critic — 

In days long gone by, in the ancient town of 
Thirukodanthy there dewelt,, with her only son 
Govind, Savitri a woman of Komalti community. She 
lost her husband ere her summers had completely 
flown by. To her brother, a merchant of the place she 
consigned the care of the education and instruction 
of her son. The boy had in him, in conformity witl* 
his caste, frugal habits and speculative dispositions. 
The young widow was irresistably inclined to walk 
her son in tbe foot prints of his father. In pursnance- 
of the woman’s wish, Govind, when mau-hood dawned 
on him started a small trade, kept a shop of sundry 
articles. Being a raw hand he failed in a few months, 
lie began another with a fresh capital and hoped 
against hope, of regaining his lost wealth. The 
second was no better than the first- He met with- 
the same fate in all his mercantile enterprises aDd 
grew poorer by each failure which at last stranded 
him in a state where he had to struggle hard for his 
very existence. Sanguinary and speculative ns our 
hero, was he struck upon a more solid scheme ;. 
and pledged the few ornaments that survived the 
pecuniary wreck. With the money thus raised he 
bought a firm-knit good looking goat.” 

“ Ah ! you uufortunate Xomatti, you bought after 
all a Goat, what to do with it. 9 Funny — indeed — curi- 
ous ” — with these incoheieur expressions exclaimed 
flariharan and his smile stretched itself into a loud 
laughter. 
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“ He brought home nnd grew it fatter fed with the 
grass in the common and the green leaves of the trees 
on the Local Fond Hoad known now as such. 

He wet^t early every morning to the Cauvery, 
washed his person and his oom panion and most 
religiously besmeared bis body and that of the goat 
with the sacred ash in stripes of three while his lips 
qnivered as if Mantrama flowed out through them. 
Shotting his eyes he stood speechless with the animal 
by his side facing the rising son. This done, he roun- 
ded the sacred Asvcatha ? Ficus reJigiosa . 

No ShaBtra, no principle of any religion, extant 
or extinguished, advocated the action of this curious 
ceremony. The regular repetition of soch an Ununder- 
st&ndable observance puzzled the public and inspired 
awe and admiration. In the same city lived a 
wealthy Vellalah woman who had long remained child- 
less in spite of varions prayers and pilgrimages and 
rites and repentances. During her daily baths she saw 
Govind and bis enrions companion aud took them for 
divine creatures at whose hands her complaint might 
Teap redress. She craved, therefore, for an interview 
with the supposed Sadhu. Thus it chanced that Govind 
was one day alone with Lis goat, when approaching 
most reverentially she prostrated at his sacred feet and 
in apitiable voice tuned out her melody. Govind’s heart 
heaved with joy. The time he longed for was come 
—come most unexpectedly and amorously the tide of 
fortune after an awefnlly long absence. With all 
ceremonial calm and composure of a genuine Yogee 
the cunning Komatti opened bis eyes and surveyed the 
fair feminine figure standing before him in ft pious 
posture with doubt and distress darkening her brow. 
" J know what brought you here,” spoke the counter- 
feit very majestically, ” Take this heavenly creature 
and keep him with you for forty days and you will 
obtain the consummation of your desire. He is a divine 
gift of a Rtshi and as a proof of my gratitude I have 
promised him two thousand Pagodas. 

This said he shut His eyes and sunk more ostentatio- 
usly into his mysterious meditation- Puffed with the 
hopes of a promised cure the patient ran home and 
returned with the money. The jingling sound of the 
silver threw open his eye-lids and flooded his lieai't with 
joy With moch pretended reluctance he received the 
price and in return gave the goat with profuse bless- 
ings. He could no longer live there. Forty days more his 
deceit will be discovered, when disgrace and distress 
shall await him, and to escape them the necessity of 



forsaking his home was imperative. He safely secur- 
ed the ill go t- weal i h ronnd bis waist and speeded on 
in search of a new settlement. At one time he crossed 
a river, at another a wild ' waste expanding to the 
skies’ and until at last his eyes encountered the 
frightful sight of a tigress. After a short service his 
heels failed him and bis heart was shrouded in sor- 
row. The fear of death hovered over him. He ran 
ronnd a big palmyra. The beast pursued her prey. 
He felt the warmth of her breath blowing on his back. 
Driven by deep despair, the knave by a dexterous 
manipulation canght firm the two fore-legs of his op- 
ponent as the tree stood between them protecting him 
from imminent danger. His right hand linked to her 
left, her left linked to his right, was just enough to 
gird the stem of the tree. In this unpleasant position 
they placed round and ronnd till the hard saw-like 
exterior of the bark clothing the stem striking ag- 
ainst the skin of theanimal tamed her fury and loosened 
the hold of the parse that girt the manly waist and the 
silver therein was strewed down on the track. A healthy 
— no lees wealthy — Mahamodan happening to ride that 
way was surprised at this strange scene. Ha got down 
and enquired the cause of this peculiar proceednre. 
Govind came with another opportunity to display his 
deception and made the following reply :. — 

“ Oh ! Saheb, a curious animal ten roonds with her— 
there drops a coin — a costly coin from the neck, there 
from the bleediog part. Look down, the harvest 
of my toil, bnt tired I am.” 

The Saheb : — Will you leave her tLen to me ? 

Govind (glad at heart) : — No— Not at all? 

The Saheb : — 1 say take all the money ground 
down by you. 

Govind: — Add your horse to the bargain. 

The Saheb a little hesitated; but the hope of pos- 
sessing a powerful profit by the trausaction dawned 
on him and he wasted no time in nodding full cod int. 
The Mahamodan who fell a victim to the treachery of 
our hero hastily took bold of the tigress's bauds. 
Govind mounted up and galloped off with joy nnd 
triumph. Kveniog set in ; Govind got in a village and 
sought the house of a rich prostitute for shelter which 
was for a few Pagodas to be had. He asked the 
permission of the mistress to bring the horse into the 
house for the night and had it, About midnight when 
slumber steeped the lady’s senses in oncouciousness 
he stole from his bed and buried the Pagodns be bad. 
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in the dung he found near hia horse. An hour after- 
wards he awoke the mistress and requested her to wash 
off the dung with a pot of water which she did and 
found most amazingly a heap of silver. Fhe per- 
sistently persuaded him to part with the horse and 
bid his best price for the same. He frowned at first 
at the very idea, but her repeated reques's wrung 
out consent. The enie secured him 500 pagodas more. 
Ho left her instructions that, should the dung 
contain no coin to apply pressure to the stomach of 
the horse and went'on his way with a heavier purse and 
a guiltier conscience- He reached safe at last a vill- 
age remote from his own town, took up lodgings and 
wedded a wife. But he was not allowed long to enjoy the 
sweets of his new home, for his victims, the Vellalah 
woman who paid heavily for a goat, the Mahamodan 
who after a time saw nothing but the tigress drop 
down dead and the prostitute, who, in obedience to his 
prescription squeezed the stomach and killed the animal 
which yielded do silver, all came and demanded pay- 
ment. He invited them to his house, in their piesence 
called in his mother, who was then very old, strewed 
some sacred ashes on her, and threw her up on to the 
terrace by oue side; down jumped suddenly a girl in 
her teens richly decorated with ornaments by another. 
This contrivance greatly confused them- He said that 
the convertion of an old woman into a young wealthy 
girl was doe to the virtue of the ash he owned. 
They were very willing to receive the ash for the 
money due. Each hastened home where each had a 
very old mother to experiment upon.” 

Hariharau burst out into a boistrous laughter and 
exclaimed : — “I guess what the result was. Ah ! each 
committed the cruel crime of murdering their own 
mother. Is it not?” 

" Of course the result grieved them much and kind- 
led afresh their wrath. With a cry of vengeance 
they came up to him, bound him hand and foot and 
enclosed him in a big bag without paying heed to 
his remonstrances. The thiee carried him on their 
heads, thought to put a period to bis roguery by cast- 
ing him off into the ocean. On their way thev halted 
at a place to satisfy their hunger and bore down the 
burden. Each in turn asked the other to stay and 
watch the bag, but union is scarcely to be found 
among the Hindus, and the result wasGovind was left 
to himself He saw through a hole an old shepherd 
standing at a short distance nnd shouted out to him. Ho 
came and was asked to untie the bag, the hand and 



the foot- Having done so, the shepherd who was 
a hunchback inquired why he was packed so. 

Govind : — Am I now alright? I was like yonrself a 
hunohback before this. 

No sooner had the old patient heard those words 
than he himself entered into the bag and requested 
him to bind as was formerly done. This added 
another rose to the vile victorious wreath he originally 
wore. The Mahamodan with the others found the bag 
safe in the place it was left a.t, carried it and threw it 
in the sea to their greatest joy 

“How innocence suffers/’ said Haribaran, while 
gilt triumphs. A very bad world it is. Well what 
became of the Komatti V 

“On their way back from the sea they met him and 
thought he was armed’’with some supernatural power 
to escape as he has ddtae, even death. Thus yon see 
how dishonesty succeeded where honesty failed.” 

The story ceased, the thoughts of the evening 
conversation rushed into her mind again and there a 
solemn silence reigned supreme once more. 

It was past eight; Mottai, the old cook, having done 
his kitchen-work waited every moment the arrival of 
the master and mistress who, he probably thought, 
had been out. The vessel of water, left for Sastriar’s 
Sandiavanthnnam which would always be punctually 
done at seven, lay untouched. There was not a stir in the 
house ; an awful calm prevailed. He then went 
upstairs and where to his great surprise, saw mother 
and son for the first time hold, as it were, a vow of 
silence: his presence was unnoticed; be feared to 
disturb them and stole himself back. Even the old 
grandmother, the mother of Kamalammal, whom 
rheumatism generally kept awake all night was then 
found snoring. 

Mr. Sasfriar at last, by an effort, left his dejected 
seat and performed though late, his evening ablation. 
He then asked bis servant for his son and wife who 
were accordingly called for. The leaves were spread 
and they wasted no time in sitting down to them. 
The gloomy occupants of their mind bad so blunted 
the usual sharpness of their appetite, that heaps of 
victuals and eatables were left laden on their leaves to 
conform the truth. Supper was thus over and the 
elders retired. 

Hariharau sat, as usual, book in hand to learn hij 
lessons but his heavy heart often drew bis attention 
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aw ay, and he desired to drown his uneasiness in a 
sound sleep. Throwing aside his book he soon re* 
signed himself to fhe embrace of Morpheus. 

While t^ie interior of the house assumed such an 
unwelcome' aspect there waited without Mr. Krishna- 
machariar and Mr. Ramaswamy Iyer to timely take 
their places in the Conversazione that would engage 
them an hour or so preceding the period of slumber. 
Messrs. Natasa Sastry, Krishna machariar, and Rama- 
Bwarny Iyer clung to one common nativity — the Indian 
village whence springs out our plot. Their official 
retirement had buried them in the quietude of n coun- 
try life after many summers of laborious toil in the 
tumult of a town- Childhood saw them sport toge- 
ther, youth watched them sit in the same bench and 
study, but man-hood murmured that official atmos- 
phere had dissembled them, and age, however, assem- 
bled them to enjoy their well-procured pensions in 
calmness and contentment. 

" Well ! Rama,” enquired earnestly Mr. Krisbna- 
inachariar, while his left hand rounded his big pnmp- 
kin-like belly which the supper had swollen to its 
utmost, capacity and the teeth, the tongue and the lips 
with their combined efforts had chewed the pan and 
the betel, “ what detains Natesan so long within ? 
Is the old chap captivated by his wife’s bewitching 
charms T I wonder ! " 

“ Kamalam ! is she not the third wife ?” responded 
Mr. Ramaswamy Iyer as lie spread his dhotki over 
his bony body that had hitherto been b to and drew 
nearer his chair “ Two huve died. Is in’c ” 

At this stage appeared on the scene a tall person 
with a flowing beard Bnd work-worn limbs, having 
a dyed piece of cloth covering the cropped head more 
“ inclined o-i balduess ” and a pair of eyes that 
lacked lustre, and whispered to them that a dialogue 
between the master and the mistress in the evening 
had upset the usual tranquility. This informant was 
no other than Mahamud Kadhar, the dost fearing and 
faithful servant of Mr. Sastriar on whose kindness 
* and courtesy some five-and-twenty years’ crimeless 
and continuous chain of service fastened the greatest 
j claim and consideration. This intelligence was no 
less sad than trne. Since slumber had stolen on 
their senses they sought their homes postponing 
inquiry for the morrow. 

We have introduced, save Kadhar, two more pro- 
minent persons one Iyengar (Chariar) und one Iyer. 

' * It 



Who they are, what they are, and why are they come 
within the pale of our plot with other detailed des- 
criptions deemed deserving, shall be seen sprinked and 
scattered over the pages of the succeeding chapters. 

M- Hari Sankah. 

(To be Continued). 







SOME TAMIL BOOKS- 



“ Guirddaeir tuVaireS” is a Tamil novel and is no 
unwelcome addition to the slender body of the litera- 
ture of that kind that at present exists in Tamil. 
The work is a free rendering of an English Novel . 
the translation reflects great credit on the author, 
Mr. P. V Sabapathy Mudaliar, who commands a 
simple flowing Tamil style, while the general get up 
of the book {which is published by Mr. Vaiknnda 
Nadar) leaves little to be desired. The Novel is full 
of daring situation, thrilling incidents, and perilous 
adventures; and the plot, sufficiently complex, sustains 
the interest of the reader to the end. While encour- 
aging Mr. Mndsliar to follow up this 6r6t work of his 
by other novels and stories, we would fain recom- 
mend him to choose for translation novels of nhealthicr 
class than that to which Reynolds’s Soldier’s wife 
belongs. 

* * 

We owe an apology to Mr. V. M. Swamy, b.a,, for 
Dot noticing earlier his interesting contribution to 
Tamil philosophical literature, " Samarasa Gnana 
Chandrika'’ (fwas fines). The aim of the 

w- irk is worthy of all praise; and any attempt to 
remove from religious and philosophical discussion 
the mischievoas spirit of sectarianism and to help the 
different Hindu sects and schools of philosophy to 
understand and sympathise with each other better 
must be always welcome. The author tries to expose 
to our view the rock-bed of troth that underlies vari- 
ous 6ects and religions, brushing aside all those accre- 
tions which time, the ignorance, and the passions of 
men throw over and conceal it. The “Chandrika” de- 
serves the attention of Tamil readeis and student of 
philosophy ; and is written in a style that is by no 
means wanting in elegaace or strength. The get-up of 
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the book is all that can be desired as isusuhI with all 
books printed by the enterprising firm of Messis 
Thompson and Cj. 

* 

* * 

Another of the same author Mr V M. Swam) a 
works is “ Ratnamalika " (a garland of catechetical 
gems). Various questions th*t may suggest themselves 
to the mind of an enquiring Hindu are taken up and 
discussed ; and the author, especially when discussing 
problems of religion, displays no small ability ancl 
fertility of thought. We congratulate the author oil 
these two works ; but we hope in future lie will find 
his way to writing in simpler Tamil so that his works 
may find and appeal to a larger circle of Tamil readers. 

• 

• * 

_ tg) 

J||N the present issue of the Deepika appears 
do 3 the first,' chapter of the story of a student 
Brahmin convert under the title of “ Joseph 
Sastry ”, the translation of • Harihara 
Sastry ’ into 1 Joseph Hariharan ’ con- 
tributed by Mr. M. Harisaukar of Trichi- 
nopoly. The story is very interesting and 
depicts a true picture of the characters that 
appear m the story. The Bto y appears in parts 
in our Journal- 

But as the thread of the story will be inter- 
rupted if published at long intervals, we intend 
bringing it out in a neat handy volumfe contain- 
ing about 160 pp. Double crown 16 mo. before 
the end of November 1902. The price per 
copy is 12 annas. Those who wish to have it 
may apply to the Publisher ‘Siddlianta Deepika', 
161. Broadway Madras. 



The Nrlelmhaprasad Hariprasad 
Bnch Metaphysics Prize. 

\. “ Tbe Nrisimiiaprasud Huiiprasad Buch Meta- 
physic* Prize " of the value of Rupees 200, shall be 
awardod annually for the best thesis by a University 
graduate in accordance with the subjoined conditions. 



2. Competitors shull be graduates in Arts of any 
of ti e Universities of India (Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Allih&bad and Puiqab) of not more than ten years 
standing from tin nate of their first receiving any 
degree, on the day prescribed for the sending in of 
the thesis. 

8, Competition theses will be written in the Eng- 
lish language on th& subject appointed for the current 
year, aud shall be sent in by the writers to the 
Principal of tho Central Hindu College, Benares, on 
or before the 1st day of Janua ry Fi«ch thesis shall 
be sent in a sealed cover together with a declaration 
that it is bona fi le the writer’s own composition, and 
also au affidavit countersigned by a local Judicial 
Officer, or by the Principal of the College or Colleges 
with which the competitor has been connected in the 
past, to the effect that the competitor is a strict 
teetotaler and vegetarian. 

4. The subject of the Essay shall be selected, each 
ye.ir, from the Philosophies of the East and the WeBt 
by the Managing Committee of the Central Hindu 
College and notified not less Than 12 months before 
the day fixed for Fending in the theses. 

The Judges shall be two in number and shall 
be nominated by the Managing Committee referred to 
above Their decision shall be announced on tho laBt 
day of March, three ’months after receipt of the theses, 

G. The Pr'ze-money will be forwarded to the 
succeFsful competitor immediately after the announce- 
ment of the decision. 

7. The Prize shall not be awarded, nnless the 
Judges pronounce an Essay worthy of it. 

8 Should a year pass without the Prize being 
awarded the interest of the Endowment then lemnin- 
ing unexpended shull be spent as ihe Board of 
Trustees, Central Hindu College, shall think best 
fitted for furthering the object and purposes of the 
Endowment. 

Subject foe 1002, 

(The Essay to he 'sent in by January 1st, 1903.) 

*' Tbs Philosophy of the Puranas— to be worked 
out in one or more of the 18 Parians." 

Ben res: "1 Arthur Richardson, 

31st Dec. 1001. ) Principal, Central Hindu College. 
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TB.EE or KNOWLEDGE 

or 

Good and Evil. 



The following passages in the book of Gene- 
sis have reference to the subject in hand* ‘‘ And 
out of the ground made the Lord God to grow 
every tree that is pleasant to the sight, and 
good for food ; the t) ee of life also in the midst 
of the Garden, and the tree of knowledge of good 
-and evil ” (ii. 9). “And the Lord God command- 
ed the man saying. c Of every tree of the 
warden thou mayest freelv eat. But of the tree 
•of knowledge of good and evil thou shall not cat 
-of it : for in the day that thou eatesi thereof 
thou shalt surely die” (ii. 10 & 17h “ And they 
were both naked, the man and his wife, and were 
not ashamed ’’ (ii. 25). ‘‘ And the serpent said 

1 unto the woman “Ye shall not surely die- For 
-God doth know that in the day ye eat there 
of k your eyes shall be opened and \e shall be as 
•Gods, knowing good and evil. And when the 



woman saw the tree was good for food , that it 
ivas pleasant to the eyes, a tree to be desired to 
make one wine, she took of the fruit thereof 
and did eat, and gave also unto her hus- 
band with her, and he did eat. And the eyes 
of them both were opened and they knew that 
that they were naked.” (iii. 4 to 7j. “Unto the 
woman he said, I will greatly multiply thy 
sorrow and thy conception.’’ c ‘In sorrow shalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life.’’ (iii. 16 
and 17). “And the Lord God said, Behold the 
man is become as one of us to know good and 
evil ; and now lest lie put forth his hand and 
take also of the tree of life, and eat and live for 
ever. Therefore the Lord Gnd sent him from 
the Garden oi Eden (iii 22 k 23). 

And now we ask what are we to understand bv 
this sto-y ? Are we to take it literally, as many 
would suggest, or are we to leave it as a mystery 
too deep for words to explain? And yet this is the 
mystery of mysteries, the original mystery by 
which we came to be born and to die. And or 
we to leave this unexplained ? If we can here get 
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a clue to oar birth and death, can we not thereby 
unravel secrets by which we can. surely prevent 
our death and rebirth and gain ever lasting life. 
And surely there must be an explanation, for 
the words Tree of life, and Tree of knowledge 
of good and evil cannot be mistaken in their 
real import, and these cannot be identified with 
any earthly tree actually in existence. The 
Tree here is clearly a metaphor signifying 
the soul's True Being in freedom (moksha) and 
its false life in Bhacda, the light and shadow 
of our human existence. As bound up in the 
world, the sum of our existence consists in our 
knowledge of likes and dislikes of what con- 
duces to our pleasure and what gives us pain, 
and our memory of both as Doctor Bain would 
define it, the sense of similarity and of diffe- 
rence and retentiveness. That is to say our 
human knowledge is built up from our very 
birth of a series of acts and experiences which 
give us pleasure or pain or makes us indiffe- 
rent and our sense of them, and Desire and 
Will are also slowly built up. The greater the 
pleasure we fancy a certain act or ex- 
perience gives us, the more do we desire its 
repetition or continuance ; the greater the 
pain we apprehend from an act, the more do we 
hate its repetition or continuance. But it hap- 
pens also the greater the pleasure or the pain, 
the more prolonged its continuance, of tener it is 
repeated, the pleasure itself palls and we grow 
callous to the pain. Life may therefore be 
divided into a series of acts, or a sequence of 
them, one flowing from another, aud close on 
each, each yielding a certain result or experien- 
ce or fruit, be it pleasure or pain, good or evil. 
And God’s injunction was that we should not 
eat the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil 

or experience the pleasure or pain which will 

flow from our acts of good and evil in this tree 
of worldly life. 

And one can ask, why it is we should not 
seek the bent of our inclination, why w© 



should not secure the good in life, and the 
pleasure and happiness thereof, and avoid the 
evil, and the pain and suffering thereof, aod 
the best knowledge that will secure to us 
to attain these ends? And God’s injunctioi> 
appears stranger, when it is seen that there is 
not only an injunction not to try to know the 
evil, but that there is also an injunction that 
we should not know the good. And to know 
the good, if not to know the evil, must at least 
appear to us to be our duty. And all our moral 
text books and lessons and sermons are intended 
to teach us this duty. Aod the fruits or acts 
resulting from our knowledge of both good and 
bad are both forbidden to man, and punish- 
ment for disobeying this Law or Word of God is 
said to be death itself with the further penalty* 
of being shut out of partaking of the ever- 
lasting Tree of Life. 

And of course that there may be no wrong in 
our knowing what is good for us andwhat is bad 
and in our desiring to seek the one and avoid- 
ing the other, provided we can know what is 
really good and what is bad, provided we can 
get what we desire and provided also that we 
can fcnotc.what it is that we mean by the * us ’ 
or ‘ I’. Do all persons understand what will 
really bring them good and what will bring them 
evil ? Is every act which gives pleasure at once 
a good, and every act which gives pain a wrong P 
When the child cries for sweets, and struggles 
hard against swallowing a bitter potion is it really 
seeking its good and avoiding evil P When the 
school-boy chafes under school-discipline and 
desires to sow his own wild oats really 
avoiding pain and seeking pleasure ? Does the 
man of the world when he seeks power and 
pelf and resorts to all sort of ways to gain that end 
really seek his own good, or when he chafes in 
a prison as result of his previous actions, does 
he think that it is for liis good? And then 
again, when we seek pleasure and beyond our 
means, does not .that really bring us suffering ? 
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Mors than all, how many of us do rightly un- 
derstand the ‘I 1 and to which we want to minis- 
ter P To the great majority, the ‘ 1 1 means 
nothing pore than the. bare body, and the exter- 
nal senses, and is not the whole world engaged 
most strenuously ip satisfying their bodily 
wants and appetites ? How many do understand 
that they have a moral nature, how many 
that they have a spiritual nature P Even when 
we do know that we have a moral nature and 
spiritual nature, how many do try to act up 
to the requirements rf their moral and spiritual 
nature, being more or less dragged and const raio- 
ed by their worldly desire ? In our ideas of 
good and bad, don’t we confound our se- 
veral natures, don’t we confound with what is 
good for the soul, with what is good for the 
l>ody ? To most of us, the world and our belly 
is our God and nothing more. 

Whence therefore fchi® ..lerence in people’s 
likes and dislike?, whence their disability to 
suit means to ends and their ignorance of their 
real selves, and mistaking of one for another-* 
Does it not show that there is an original want 
of understanding, a wantof power anda want of 
real knowledge, a serious defect in all sorts and 
conditions of men? And when from want of this 
knowledge, the first wrong step is taken, the 
first mistake is made, does it not .lead to a 
series of falls, and succession of mistakes, and 
does not man commit more mistakes in his 
ignorance when he tries to rectify one error 
than when he leaves it alone? 

We do not propose to answer the question 
whence was this defect or ignorance in man, 
and what its narure is &c. For our present 
purpose it is enough to know and recognize that 
this defect is in us in one and all ; that we are 
all full of faults and liable to err at every step. 
And these defects were in Eve, the original wo- 
man, typical of the lower man (Adam meaning 
tbeTfigher life of man, pulled down by the 
lower part of him.) And when Eve saw the 



tree was good for food, that is to say she only 
thought of what would give pleasure to her 
body and satisfy her appetite, regardless of the' 
consequences, just as a child wants to snatch the 
sweets from a confectioner's shop. She saw 
that it was pleasant to the eyes : that i3 to say she 
only mistook what was not good as good* 
She saw it was a tree to he desired to 
male one wise. 7 And whenthat most learned 
of the divines, full of his own knowledge and 
wisdom, wanted St. Maikaudau to inform him of 
the nature of Anava or Ahankara or Egoism, 
what was the reply he got ? The True Seer re- 
plied that the Anava or Ignorance or Egoism 
stood before him disclosed. One desires to be 
wise, as Eve desired, then learns much and 
thinks himself wise, and this is the highest 
tipe of Egoism or Ignorance. 

So that it is clear that before Eve ate the tor- 
bidden fruit, she was ignorant and filled with 
Egoism or Anava. To say that the serpent or 
the Devil misled her is to carry it one step be- 
hind, If she was wise she would not have been 
misled bv the wiles of the tempter. If she 
knew before hand what was to befall her, she 
would not have yielded to the words of the ser- 
pent, and disobeyed the word of God. She had 
as such no knowledge and no forethought. She 
was weak and ignorant even before the temp- 
tation. Being ignorant and weak, the moment 
the fruits of pleasure and paiu were placed 
before her, Bhe was dazzled, she was attracted, 
she seized them at once. And the devil vani- 
shes from the scene. The devil, we take it, 
merely represents this inherent weakness or 
ignorance or Anava in man and nothing more. 
Adam and Eve typify the mere babes of human 
creation. There is something in the merest babe 
which makes it desire to live, and learn and 

•Quit (5 mj Quir^Qmarjutm-^ui 

L£i 0 GT rr £ 3 ) UD LUtT pu Lf . 

I" ttr QtAisaru Qaicitfa/r S-1 Qah^0'f«Br 
p rr lj iS jr ih pignut njjfj 
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know. It tries to put everything into its mouth 
whether a piece of bread or a piece of chalk? 
and it wants to feel the anatomy of every play- 
thing it handles by pulling it to pieces Can 
any amount of warning and advice prevent the 
baby from touching the flame of a burning 
candle? The loving parent no doubt gives the 
warning 4 Don’t touch, don’t touch) but the ad* 
vice is all useless and the wise father usually 
allows it to get a singeing, enough for it to know 
the good and evil, the pain and pleasure there- 
of; and he takes care that the baby is not burnt- 
Throw a brilliantly coloured and glowing fruit 
of the strychnine tree, the baby will seize it and 
try to bite it, but the ever watchful father will 
take care to see that the baby does not swallow 
it. It is our love that prompts us to give 
instruction, advice, warning, and even chastise- 
ment but all this will be thrown away if the soil 
itself was not good. And in our wisdom we recog- 
nize that all this is no use, that the wayward 
child should be allowed to gain peace by tasting 
the bitterness “ of sorrow in all the days of its 
life.” So too, the All loving Father in Heaven 
told Adam and Eve what was not good for 
them, not to taste or desire the fruits of both 
good and bad acts, i. e the pleasures and pains 
of this world. But they would not bear 
it in tnind nor listen. Did not God know that 
they would be tempted, and did he try to save 
them from the Devil. No; he permitted them 
to be tempted. Nay, be willed them to taste 
the fruit as a father would take a child to touch 
ever so slightly the candle flame. '‘He whom 
the Lord loveth he chasteneth.” 1, iss»svujld 
iSixenut eu&i Q-s-i evgususvi, QujWwiiflaj j 

lo Cufi*”, And the misery and suffering that 
flow from our tasting of the fruit of good and 
evil acts is merely for our chastening, and puri- 
fication, and this can only be done in this ex- 
istence and no other ; and the whole purpose 
and scheme of creation becomes thus evident. 
(Sivagnanabotha 1st Sutara It 



i8 for the purpose of removing this defect or 
weakness or Anava or egoism in man that this 
life is given him, and every means which a 
loving Father can devise for his betterment 
is afforded him. But all such means do not 
influence each individual in the as me way- 
The best of education, the purest of home in- 
fluence, and the holiest of associations seem 
actually thrown away on some people- They 
have a bent of their own, their own individua- 
lity, and this thrusts itself out under all shades 
and under all cloaks. This contradicts with the 
theory that human mind is a mere tnh>iln ru-su. 
Youth and white paper take impressions 
as the saying goes- Evolutionists seek heredity 
to explain it- But it is now acknowledged 
that heredity does not explain all. The most 
modest model of parents Lave begotten the 
most vicious of children. Neither the Theolo- 
gians of the west nor their scientist brethren 
have explained this aspect of the case, and wc 
must confess this as the only one weak point 
in modern Christianity which their best defen- 
ders have not been able to strengthen. It will 
not require much thought to see that 
this story of man’s first disobedience, and of his 
tasting the fruit of that' Forbidden tree 
is nothing more than the Doctrine of Karma 
as told by all the Indian schools of Philosophv, 
including the Buddhists. 

The knowledge of good and evil are good 
and bad Karma, isjusSysw and SsSStw and the 
fruits thereof are the pleasures and pains 
derived from such acts. There is no harm in 
performing good and bad acts, but these acts 
should not be performed for the sake of the fruits 
out of selfish desire or dislike. And the moment 
these are performed with such desire, the thirst 
[jt/AiT Irishna-Tanhal after such enjoyment 
increases, and the bonds of worldly existence 
are more and more made fast. The fruits of 
both are bad, and are compared to gold and 
iron- fetters _and St. Tiruvallnvar calls them its 
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S) 0 «flfarj e. “the two kinds of Karma, 
darkness covered.” It is significant how in the 
Indian Philosophic Schools the phrase eQBssruutu 
ea jpaTpeij meaning eatinzthe fruits of Karma 
is the colnmonest-expression and one which 
exactly corresponds to the eating of the For- 
bidden fruit of good aud evil in the Biblical 
accounts- More than this the tree of good and 
evil fruits, one tree out nf which both fruits are 
produced is a common figure in the Vpanishads 
and in the Tamil Siddhanta works. 

The following passages in Mundaka Upani- 
shad iii. 1 to 4 which is repeated in the Katha 
andSvetaswatra Upanishads and is derived from 
the Rigveda explains the whole fully. 

1. Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the 
•auae tree; one of them eats the sweet fruit, Bnd the 
ether looks on without anting. 

2. On the same tree, man ( anisa ) sits grieving, im- 
mersed by his own impotence. Bnt when he sees the 
ether Lord (Isa) contented and knows His glory, then 
his grief passes away. 

3. When the seer sei-e the brilliant Maker and 
Lord of the wcrld, aud himself as in the womb of God 
then he is wise, and shaking off good and evil, he 
reaches the Highest oneness, free from passions. 

♦. Life sure is He who flames thiough all crea- 
tion. The wise man knowing Him reaches of naught 
else. He sports in God, in God finds his delight 
yet he doth acts perform (truthfulness, penance, medi- 
tation &c) best of God universe he. 

5. This God is to be reached by truth alone, and 
meditation, by knowledge pure and constant dis- 
cipline. He is in body's midst, made all of Light, 
tiansluceut ; whom practised men sins washed away 
behold. 

6 . That heavenly-bright, of thought transcending 
.nature, shines out both vast and rarer than the rare; 
-far farther than the far, here close at hand that too, 

just here in all that see nestling within the heart- 
J 7. By eye He is not grasped nor yet by speech, 
nor by the other powers, oor by mere meditation or 
even holy deeds. By wisdom calm, in essence 
pure, then not till then does one in ecstacy, Him free 
from parts behold. 



The second mantra ia thus commented »n by' 
SrikaDtacharya (vide Vol- II- p 74. of this 
journal) ; “The traditional interpretation of this 
passage is given as follows : 

The Jiva bound by the shackles of legiiiuingless 
Karma, having entered into many a body made of 
Maya (Physical matter) each suited to the enjoying 
of a particular fruit is subjected to a lot of incurable 
misery ; and unable ro w; id it off on account of his 
impotence he does not know what to do and grieves. 
He is thus immersed in the ocean of grief caused by 
his great delusion. When however, by the Lord's 
grace, lie intuitively sees Him, who as the Impeller 
dwells within Himself, who is gracious to all 
who is ever associated with Uuia (Love 
and Light) then he attains to the unsurpassed great- 
ness of the Lord, frre from all grief. Therefore 
through Siva, who is independent and who has been 
free from saunsara from time without beginning, is in 
contact with the body, he is not subject to its evils, 
as the Jiva is. Wherefore it is that Jiva and Paramesh- 
wara that are said to be in the cave of the heart 

St. Tirumular has the following stanza; 

" Q’LiiLiUQfpp ws»iruuj^Qx.ieiir^en:lS 
pdutry upenat LjQji jjemp piQ eji-li—Tjf. 

QfloQuiTp Straps Q & ertrQ p L f G _r ." 

St. Manickavackakar calls the tree exactly 
® 0 dJ 3 av m/riiird', in the following- beautiful 
passage 

«SKnSa»i_ ai'Teru Quittuip paaiuSp 

u ipwni aeoaOujQ pfapfiuf-f 
amrpp spwS'aj isieaar 
dPfljaSSIein irnmjii CaiAu j$£G#tC! ijt' 

■.rTsa. e ai 0 Snf’C?jiTilu'r 

7 ffitjsr OJ.TGOrp&op iXlLisS 

Qa.< (?s/reP iSsnpujiar 

coirucjevaj; aanj Q* t aismlSstDi—i 0 . 
dHOansv Q LLStrCS u fir LoijppsS Qg&f-Z 
cPf ;tr, i a_ j_ fyorr ^ein id-iia 

O ft 7 SBBT i .3 P S j 

L-ppp liGupeor G^eadr, oiJtja 
Meanwhiie, the heavenly mighty stream 
Rises aud l ushes, crowned with bubbles of delight, 
Eddies around, dashes against the bank of our 

‘embodiment. 
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Aud twofold deeds of our9 growing from ace to age, 
Those mighty trees, — roots up and bears away. 

It rushes through the cleft of ihe high hiils, 

Is imprisoned in the encircling lake, 

Where grow the expended frai rant flowers,— 
la tmk, where rises smoke ol the ugil, where beetles 
hum ; 

And »3 it swells with ever-risidug jov, 

The plcuighinen-devotees in the field of worship 
Sow in rich abundance seed of love ! 

Hail, CLOUD-LIKE God, ’-hard in this universe to 

reach ! 

and St Pattinattar lias a much more elaborate 
passage in regard to the uprooting of this is&awn u> 
jld poisonous Mango tree in Tiruviaai Marudur 
Mummani Khovai (10 j. 

The tree of knowledge of good and evil is the 
Karmic Life of the individual, made up of the 
accumulated acts performed by him remaining 
in a perfect and uuchangeablechnin cf causes and 
effects, following the man close like liis shadow, 
as distinguished from ihe tree of life which is 
the light in him. It is this Karmic exiatence 
this tree of shadow which the Buddhists postu- 
lated, and not anything like the tree of Life or 
the true 30ul postulated by the theistic Hindu 
Schools and t hey recognized nothing higher than 
thisinpermaneut though continuous (as a stream) 
Karmic Life. To them all existence seemed 
only as sorrow and evil, and complete cessation 
or annihilation of this karmic existence, by the 
attainment of mere knowledge, constituted their 
highest end To them there was no joy in life 
and no means of attaining to such joy, as they 
would not recognize the all-loving Powers of 
the Supreme Lord who could grant them such 
Joy out of His immeasurable grace. The 
Siddania no doubt postulated with the Buddhist 
that his body .birth and death) must cease, his 
feelings must cease, bis life must cease, his 
understanding must cease, and that his egoism 

# God, ‘like Junda id penile and tierce too,’ nourisliiugrboth the 
w tl nnd , and in time rooting tip the wicked. 



must cease. But how and whereby could thiB 
cessation be brought about ? The means are set 
forth succinctly in the tenth and eleventh Sutras 
of Sivagnannbotha. 

^j&jQear #nQem ivn&tv jyiO.S/# 

@arp 

LceiiDiramLi #asrQgt)(R eu^'eSVenruSanQjD. 

“ angst)# saiwgjii sitlLQ Qpemj>Guir«) 

« it eta a / sir #as># a * caw ®® ffi _ L <_ Gi9«ir 

jyu-j/r gjassSesr gj cearsLpsv Ga^Gu).’ 

They are. becoming one with God, and dedi- 
cating one’s acts to God, and unceasing Love 
and devotion to Him. But such dedication, one 
brings himself in harmony with the divine law, 
and loses his pride of self and self-knowledge, 
and his own ignorance and Karma cease to 
operate, the man’s w hole being becoming beau- 
eous by the Food of His Grace. As clearly 
distinguished from the Buddhist ethics and 
Psychology, the Siddhanti believes not that his 
salvation can he secured except by such self- 
renunciation, and love of the Supreme. 

“ §1(!5&tGsit g)0aS8s8r»/ii> Qasir glsn^aiar 

“ Gsuiit ,ss)ir sn giiy.Q#rr i#nirs(g 

Uji’ isit; $))£.(& wss: uuSed.” 

upjz* u£pp(ytir ufD^’Setrujuuiijp) 

“ i$*>uQueirgpii£ Glj#sb:ld $x jaa SipuGuesraptia 

Q&ilQutTQ^&T xirerru# a/ 

■' e.cemni#Lcir (jossflo j@i}> uQjraQi^nt^i^iriT 

e.acr(Ta/«@£j! QuirfT^Geir 

uSeoriSeSI OlujeOeVir oiuSira il'g & uSQrr 

Quj’ZSOTU iS (DUU£»&( 9 j QlUlJDLD^iiCe p 

QjDGtt} ipgrQeu&flCoQJ 

^©0 uQu0 & ptLjGvjr @glQgbt 

ffiAiw stiff fSleiruQiL iqisir^scri 

@^9i £C(ssrji Qsf 9 T 6 or pQuj. 

He is the one not comprehended by the Gods 
and the wise (power of egoism). He is the Life 
of all life. He is the supreme panacea for all the 
ills of tlie flesh; and obeying His Law, no one, 
knows death or birth. He is the shining Light 
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•of our dark existence- He is the oneJoy but not 
bom of life, born of Prakriti guna or the 
world and transitory; and partaking of this Joy 
our highest desires are completely fulfilled, un- 
like the joys of this world which ever creates 
a flaming desire, a thirst after them more and 
more like the unquenchable thirst of the confir- 
med drunkard. This supreme and resistless Joy 
as shown in other stanzas of the House of God 
fills our hearts, like the 
flood brooking not its banks, when in all humi- 
lity and love, our body and heart melts in his 
service. 

The contrast between the transient world’s 
joy and the Joy that trancends all states, with- 
out end £ecTuujtiii*ei9 <•>» aneujjsi _gj)isri.,(i>) 

is well brought out in the following stanza 
by the same Saint Manickavacliakar. 

@2ar p tLieri a] arsnQ^mr ya9orf?,iX« 

&?ost pp Qiiii CuaiQfirjiw GruQuirgiui 

gl'iBirpQpsiiiii ^enrippQfeir Oarr/rhifii. 

(3jafluL]aDt—IL.'iTg)iaG& Q&egT'^flTilQ&ITP'fOIAS. 

When this joy fills him, then does he sport in 
God, delight in God, as the Mundaka says, then 
* £ does he love God, delight in God, revel in God 
and rejoice in God,” as the Chandogya puts it. 
In this condition of Svaraj, when he can ex- 
claim 1 1 am the glorious of the glorious, 
neither pain nor pleasures of this world^the 
fruits of the forbidden tree can touch or attract 
him, though he desists not from doing his 
duty such as truthfuluess, meditation, tapas &,c 
and iu this condition even “ if he moves about 
there laughing or eating, playing or rejoicing 
'* (in his mind), be it with women, carriages, or 
relatives,” (chandog viii- 12 3) these acts will 
^ not affect him, as fire cannot burn a man who 
is practiced in agni stumbha (see the principle 
stated in Sivagnana Siddhiar- X 5 & 6.) 

Compare this with the Christian aspiration 
to divine joy- 



“ If to any the tumult of the flesh were 
hushed, hushed the images of the earth, and 
water and air, hushed a T so the ruler of heaven, 
yea the very soul be hushed to herself, and bv 
not thinking on self, surmount se f r, hushed all 
dreams and imaginary revelation, every tongue 
and every sign, and whatsoever exists only in 
transition, since if we could hear, all these say 
we made not to ourselves, but He made us that 
abideth for ever. If then having uttered 
this, they too should be hushed, having roused 
our ears to Him who made them, and He alone 
speak not by them, but by Himself, that we 
may hear His word, not through any tonsjue 
of flesh, nor angels’ voice nor sound of thun- 
der nor in the dark riddle of a similitude, but 
might hear Whom iu these things we love, 
might hear liis very self without these (as we 
too now strained ourselves and in swift 
thought touched on the eternal wisdom which 
abideth over all) — could this be continued on, 
and other visions of far unlike be withdrawn, 
and this one ravish and absorb and wrap up its 
beholder, and these inward joys, so that life 
might be for ever like that one moment of un- 
derstanding which we now sighed after, were 
not this, enter in My Master’sjoy; (St Augustine's 
Confessions Book ix.) 

ainarOsiLS iMtQt,? ll , ?/f w:::;(2a!f.g» 
fiaar a sHuu r t9iL:ir^ pei:ea>Loiug)ia<£ 

caisj t QaiLQi—S!r^i<rsnQj>u. Qun 

mtr& QaLlL-tuiruMf.# Qa/nlL^/rCeicr 

*.enrr'upp Q ptraretipa.a(r Qf jjuj goto, 7*,, or 
ssdj iLips Qpirasraa jaaeasr 

&nnrriiJ r hjD $ir'2unrp, Q.tsnp ©> ailaitr .r 
L/an.Tuj j ifaebr iir:fent—(2«jr<Q6Br. 

Compare also 

M Z aGOT'iPlJl 

g} £lfuS'Tf t U3 ; ^' l F ^ 

<f L^ktSofrpjplU &.73DfT &T pjfCj 

Qup •w&esnra.p *jtu Qlj jiT’Sd? ojp^p/uSGcrr 'jpsorsorpjn 
srr fBsvevwis wtrsar^^isinL^iSlQs^ 

GTfG&fisn Qucufien DA/n iluQenr.*’ 
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The original fall was brought about by dis 
obeying (rod's Law? by opposing our will to his 
Will, and the only way of salvation consists in 
establishing the harmony of will between His 
and ours, and completely subordinating our 
will to His own, and allow His Will to be 
done as it is in heaven. 

When we were first created, we were just like 
children, fresh and innocent fully trusting and de 
pending on our loving parents, without caring 
for the morrow, fully obeying their dictates, and 
never asserting ourselvesnorbecomingself willed 
But the child preserves this condition only for 
a short time, it would abide by the loving words 
of wisdom and warning given to it, it will know 
for itself and slowly its desire and self will are 
developed and in its ignorance and conceit, it 
accumulates the load of Karma. And unless we 
become again like children abiding in trust 
and faith completely on our Beloved 
Father we cannot get rid of this sin 
and sorrow. And unle^o we become born again we 
cannot see the Kingdom of heaven as declared 
by the same . Jesus Christ, whom the world 
thought he was beside himself i. e. mad. And 
our St. Tayumanavar likens the nature of the 

“.uit6oQj,tS Guiliit iSppiruiTehreinLO Ghuear P pugjGai 
(? £ @ TGufl ujj pii, Q^iuans untyurrQjj. 

saintly to the babes, and lunatics and men 
possessed. 

Karma or eSSssr simply means an act and this 
act may give pleasure or pain and if it gives 
pleasure it is called good and if it produces 
pain, it is called evil Every good act is 
right and every evil act is wrong, or Pun- 
yam or papain, Virtue or sin. Sivagnana 
Siddhiar defines papam and pumjam as p_u9 
pilG&mp gv doing good to all sensient creatures 
and tt-uSifi-t/ith Gpuj?™, doing evil to all crea- 
tures in the largest and broadest sense of the 
term, in the same way as any modern utilita- 
rian Philosopher would define these terms, and 
we have no doubt that the definition is quite 



correct from any point of view. When we 
interpose conscience in the middle as a judge of 
good and evil, right and wrong, it is seen 
how T varying the consciences of men are, and 
so we must necessarily seek a higher authority 
or test. 

Karma therefore signifies acts or series of 
acts or the aggregate of human experience, 
acting and reacting on each other : and Law of 
Karma means the invariable order or Niyati 
which results, pain or pleasure attach themsel- 
ves to a doer in accordance with the kind of 
acts performed by him, in accordance with the 
maxim mest mm a 9a> pppnev mm a93sw(tyLc, $mm 

eQsnpppa eo <gabm eSSatri/jm “ He who SOWS 
must reap accordingly”. 

One result of this law is that the respective 
fruits have to be enjoyed in a suitable body 
and this body is determined by the Karma per- 
formed by each, (Vide Sivagnanabotha II 2 ab) 
and if his previous Karma was good, he will 
get a good body, and if it was bad, he will 
get a bad body. And this accounts for the 
myriads of Physical bodies in every stage of 
development to the highest, from that of the 
aemooebac to that of a Christ or Manicka va- 
chakar possessed of every varying mental and 
spiritual, characteristics. The more good a 
man performs, the better and more developed 
body does he get w ith the accompanying deve- 
lopment of mind and heart and the result of 
this privilege is that he is enabled to get a pu- 
rer and purer body ; which the more it becomes 
pure will reflect the Light and Glory of God, so 
that when man reaches hisl physical and mental 
perfection, he reaches the spiritual perfection of 
complete merger in the supreme Light. And of 
all bodies, the human body is the one in which a 
man can work out his salvation, and therefore 
is he enjoined to take time by the forelock and 
do good while this body lasts, if Dot to secure 
salvation in this .birth, at least to secure a better 
body in which he can carry on the good work- 
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“ frmtmiRuj iSpeSpeuBar u:naRi—u iSptS pnar 

iSajit PguA jfA/ffijpsrar 

QiuSpeS puiSgp QeouJpeN oimui^QiLir 

ag/y^Gaur mfl&Qeiar. Ac 

Hence pirta-ipanhp^ LcerfippQpu; Qfdjaur£*t 

©*•<» ijf&vi uHaanu B&)QeotTfT ujjnujjQLa. 

And so this doctrine of Karma instead of 
leading to quietism and indifference, inculcates 
life of active beneficence “desiring the welfare of 
all ” and furnishes as good and sure a basis 
for perfect ethical conduct as any other sys- 
tem in the world. 

But even when doing good works, he is not 
to have any regard for the result, he is to do it 
without tasting the fruits thereof, as this 
tends to hind him to the world still by pro- 
ducing the physical body and will not effect 
his final release from this body ; and after per- 
forming evil & good, he attains to g) 0 a 9 8 s& Qur 
ui-l, becoming balanced in good and evil, pain 
and pleasure. This does not mean that he should 
so perform actions that all his good actions will 
weigh as much as his bad action, or doing 
as much punyam as papam, but it is attai- 
ning to a condition of viewing deeds either good 
or bad without either lik’ngor disliking, a condi- 
tion of being described as GaimCEipeo Gaum 
t^iresiLctu9eoireir. In such a condition, man is 
not impelled or attracted by any thing which 
will give him pleasure, he will not be deterred 
simply because it will cause him pain. Such 
objects of desire in the world are wealth, health 
and gratification, and we hate all those acts 
which will produce the opposite results. To such 
a person, wealth and poverty, food and poison, 
praise and blame will bo equally welcome; and 
one looks On all these as one looks on dust or 
chaff without desire or aversion. It is when a 
man attains to this condition of 0 aim (9 pm 
Gojgbbt l_ T&mc or that he is led io 

pursuit of the highest Ideals to do the greatest 
acts of horoism and the most magnanimous 
acts of self-sacrifice, and. suffer the greatest 



martyrdom. The story of the churning of the 
Ocean is full of this meaning. The gods who 
were pained, at their poverty, and desired 
wealth, came to reap the fire of the poisoD, 
which arose as a result of their own self-seeking 
and the Supreme Being who appeared there, 
not for the sake of any reward, but for the sole 
purpose of saving the distressed god9, was not 
affected by the Poison which He swallowed. 

So that when God willed to create this earth 
and the heavens, it was not the result of a 
mere whim or play, it was not for his own im- 
provement or benefit, it was not for bis self- 
glorification or self-realization, but he willed 
out of his Infinite Love and Mercy towards 
the innumerable souls who were rotting in 
their bondage, enshrouded in Anava mala, with- 
out self knowledge and self-action, that they 
he awakened out of their kevala (CLtajsv) condi- 
tion and move into the cycle of evolution, 
births and deaths whereby alone they can effect 
their salvation. Once helped on to this, by being 
given bodies, faculties &c out of matter, they 
begin to do, accumulate karma, which has to 
be eaten fully before the gl^sflcWOuji the in- 
difference no pains and pleasure, can be gained. 
In the process of eating the ‘bitter fruits’ and 
gaining one gathers experience and wisdom 
and the knowledge of Truth- And unless this 
Truth be gained, the soul’s salvation is a mere 
myth and nothing more. J. M- N. 



PROFESSIONAL BUS AND POINTS OF VIEW. 

In looking out upon society, whether of the past or 
the present, we perceive individuals and classes each 
with claims of its own more or les9 plausible, contend, 
ing for an adjustment of affairs according to plaus 
that baffle one another. Truth is said to be here, or 
there, or somewhere else. While all are id general 
satisfied that it exists — that truth alar, whether we have 
found it or not— all feel equally well assnred that dis- 
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cordant statements of its character cannot le alike 
true, but must give place, in silent acquiescence, to 
some one statement which alone accords with the troth f 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. So also 
is it with right aud wrong, virtue and vice. Whatever 
a few speculatively paradoxical minds may think 
truth and right and virtue live somewhere it is believed; 
even although inquirers and moralists may differ as to 
their nature and whereabouts- Unless we are fortifi- 
ed against general scepticism, by being forced to 
commit ourselves, without much hesitancy, to certain 
great maxims of life which secure its ongoing, we 
should run a sad hazard of surrendering life to chance, 
esteeming one thing as true as another, and all courses 
of action equally virtuous. But a result so lamentable 
is impossible, so long as. men are men; for however some 
striking folly in speculative sceptician may perplex 
even the bulk of mankind for a time, sooner or later 
it is expelled from the mind as untrue, while the daily 
life of everyone gives it the denial, aud puts it out of 
countenance by a perpetual experiment. On this 
acconnt, notwithstanding the confusion and hnbbnb 
and clamour that are ever filling the world ‘through 
controversy, men have alwayB something to hold by ; 
something beyond the reach of polemics and brow- 
beating, volubility ; something which survives every 
shock, however seemingly disastrous; a world to each 
in which he ‘ lives, and moves, and has his being.' 

Yet, true as this is, how few believe it; how may 
fewer net npon it ! Each one looks out upon society 
from his own * point of view and forgetting that his 
station is a point and nothing more, he in- 
fers freely coucerniDg men and things at a distance 
just as if they were at hand. The point which he 
occupies is constituted the centre point of the universe 
and round it with the compasses of ignorance and 
vanity, he draws a circle, which is vainly imagined to 
include everything at a glance and to bring every- 
thing Into such a relation to the observer as will enable 
him to pronounce infallibly npoD it. In this w«v; many 
most benevolent people torment themselves with 
the thought of an amount of misery which does not 



exist- With faculties, temperaments, pursuits. profesion- 
al biasses, and circumstances differing from those of 
Others, they cannot understand that there should be 
happiness found in anything whioh presents no delec- 
table aspect to themselves. It would be well, indeed, 
if this habit of mind were confined to the class wboie- 
putses beat with love of their fellowmen ; although 
even Bach often times retard the objects they sre see- 
king, by obtrnding on others in one set of conditions 
what would be appropriate in a different set only. 
Bnt the truth is, that individuals of every style of 
character are guilty of this mistake ; nor are any so 
often so as those who are most clamorous in their out- 
cries respecting their fellows ; questioning the reality 
of religion unless it wears a cloack of a special shape 
and colouring; even going so far as to suspect the 
presence of a genuine human affection, if its methods 
of manifestation be not of a particular sort and des- 
cription. In fact, no man whatever is free of more 
or less of this tendency of mind. Everything in one’s 
circumstances conspires to form a medium through 
which all men, opinions, politics, religious sentiments, 
habits, and amusements, as well as whatevir else en- 
ters into the substance of life, are obliged to pass be- 
fore the miod forms its judgment of them. And thus 
we ‘see but in part/ because weeee all things in re- 
lation to ourselves — in relation to cur imperceptible 
point in the circumference of being, supposing it to 
occupy the centre. 

In considering this matter, one might almost think 
that the mistake is impossible of correction, since no 
man can transport himself out of his circumstances 
and at a leap reach the centre of beiDg. It is certain- 
ly true that, as msD, we are ever subject to some in- 
fluence or other which will narrow or pervert our 
opinion. But it is wonderful how much can be done 
towards the rectification of this evil. A careful survey 
of the causes of danger ; a perpetual vigilance res- 
pecting the operation of the passions which often of 
them'elves lead ns astray in onr judgments; a combi- 
nation of various means, so that the defect of one may 
iu some measure be eupplemented by another; and 
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th« frequent use of the imagination in order to sop* 
poM circumstance# which may materially differ from 
oar own, these and each like exercises will go a far 
way in assisting us to periect our estimates of men 
and things. But no influence, in biassing our judg- 
ments, is more general and efficient than the profes- 
sional element; and none, therefore, demands greatei 
attention to it, in order to allow for it. We find men 
of precisely the same description of mental character 
differing from one another in some point, from no 
other apparent cause than professional bias- A man’s 
opinions are thus in a great measure formed by 
his business ; as if truth were not truth, and right 
right, whether a man be a lawyer or an engineer, a 
mechanic or a merchant, a philosopher or a poet. 

It may somewhat tend to stim slate mutual tolera- 
tion towards one another and to direct attention to 
one of the mobfc influential sources of error and wrong 
if we take a rapid glance at a few of the professions, 
looked at in a general way, and by no means implying 
that exceptions never or even infrequently occur to 
the description of classes which our survey may Bug 
gest to the notice. The select spirits of the world 
are found in all professions ; they survive every un- 
toward influence to which their circumstances may 
expose them; piercing with keen vision into the heart 
of things, however disguised by convention and the 
ceremonies of familiarity and custom. For illustra- 
tion, then, let us begin with the point of view which 
may be called the Mercantile. From banks and coun- 
ting-house', from ledgers and day-books; from impor- 
ting and exporting of goods ; from the godowns and 
the shop tables ; from whatever is best fitted to accu- 
mulate money in an honest but skilful way, the mer- 
chant looks ont upon society, and on everything 
which relates to life and futurity. If liberally educa- 
ted, and with bis mind expanded by warm and generous 
affections, he will not be sordid in his ideas. But he 
will be practical — thoroughly practical — meaning by 
that term in bis own sense, a man who adjusts the 
worth of others by their power of realising something 
which can be valued according to a comm' n 



standard of Rupees, annas, and pies. He is will- 
ing to have echo'd masters and priests, philosophers 
and even poets for society. But their labour must he 
seen to be more or less related to social utility. It 
must fit the individual who con es within its influence 
for being what is called good member of society, so 
active social unit ; not a dreamer, uor a frivolous 
connoisseur in the fine arts, as the speculative thinker 
or the man of taste is sometimes termed. If it pro- 
duces industry, good morals, cleverness in an honora- 
ble profession, or any other obvious lenefit, it is 
valued. The apophthegms of didactic poetry thss 
find their wav into his category of nsefnl .commodi- 
ties; snd for the same reason, all forms of poetry which 
do not embody, in so many words, a moral precept or 
two, are excluded from the privileged position. It is 
easy to see how opinion on every topic should be 
more or less affected by circumstances in themselves 
so peculiar, and differing in so many respects from 
those of other people. Religious views, political 
opinions, ideas of books and works of art will all 
be modified, in the case of snch a one, by the special 
olass of influences with which he is surrounded. An 
opinion which is very general or abstract in its enun- 
ciation or which seems to jar with some authorised 
maxim of good morality, will be doubted as to its 
truth, or unceremoniously dismissed to The domain oE 
the trifling, the fancifnl. and the useless. Facta tell 
strongly on such a mind. Everything that is plain 
practical, supported by manifest reasons of policy and 
social Fafety, finds ready access lo it ; whatever 
appears fine-spun, farfetched, bookish being set 
apart for the exclusive use of gentlemen who have 
nothing to do or wIiofo delicacy of health unfits them 
for taking their share in the practicalities of life. 

Otherwise, however, we should expect it to be with 
the teacher — him to whom the education of their rising 
]ife of the world is entrusted Doubtless one so learn- 
ed as he, who inspires 'guzing rustics’ with a growing 
wonder ‘ that one small head Can carry all he knows’ 
is posti-d on the central point of view, and looks not 
partially, but in a wliole way, on things as they come 
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within his comprehensive scope. Bat hero, also, the 
mode of a profession indicates the universality of in- 
fluence which circumstances exert over the opinions 
and sentiments of mankind- If one were adequately 
acquainted with modifying forces, it would be the 
easiest matter in the world to select from among a 
thousand the special man who wields the authority of 
Schoolmaster over tbs little community who daily re- 
ceive their portion of mental aliment at his beneficent 
bands- The teacher of youth, when his failing 
leans to the virtuous side of over-fondness for his 
profession, is apt to square everything by the rules and 
maxims prevalent withiu the territory over which he 
has been set to reign. Precision, system, and authori- 
ty, are his darling idea®- All flights of imagination 
within the region of plain life he despises; they are 
not reducible to law and calculation, or at least he 
does not very clearly see that they are. Truth thrown 
out in lumps, and lying in irregular insubordinated 
masses, wants those marks of verity which with him 
are indispensable io order to compel confidence in it9 
claims. Qnite otherwise is it when truth comes in 
the form of a regular graduBted system, broad at the 
base and beautifully tapering at the apex. A system 
so orderly is respected, if it be not adopted. It is 
scholar like ; and whatever is so fulfils the- preliminary 
conditions of truth. la like manner, as authority is in- 
terwoven with all bis ideas of progress and good 
management, he dislikes, in general speculations, all 
innovations, unless they approach gently, curtseying as 
they advance to old use and wont, and propitiating 
a hearing by making it possible to join in hearty 
anion with what is, without expelling or overthrowing 
Yet his tastes and sympathies are much more 
liberal than those of common men. Beneath his strait- 
ened aud monotonous manner there is often a genuine 
relish of the exquisite literary and philosophical 
remaias of antiquity, and a refined sensibility to the 
proprieties of writing in whatever form they appear. 
But, i hen, a grammatical bluuder, or a foreign expres- 
sion, or a special usage of construction, or any liberty 
which is justified by a law that is above all technical 



law, runs a hazard of damaging, in his estimation, the 
contents of truth which may form its freight and 
the freight of the coutext. His liability on the 
part of the pedagogue to take offeDce at such 
misadventures of authorship, does not arise from 
any inheient finicalness of disposition which 
distinguishes him from other men, but rather from 
a professional bias, which leads him to associate truth 
with certain kinds of excellence habitually present to 
him, and to pass judgment against truth of opinion 
when it comes robed in a tattered literary garb, pieced 
up partly with the author’s own barbarisms, partly 
with those of writers not advanced into the roll of 
legislators, and partly with a wanton mannerism which 
violates custom so that it may please itself. The 
tendency it should be observed, is to rest one sorb 
of truth by the criterion of another sort of truth ; 
namely, truth in itself by a truth of 9tyle- The daily 
life supplies a colouring matter through which 
everything else is seen, of whatever sort or nature it 
may be, modifying the point of view, and communi- 
cating much of its own tinge to the objects on 
which it rests. 

If the schoolmaster is chained to bis special point 
of view, nor can re ich the centre, however fain he 
would if he could, not less so has the lawyer his 
stand-point, on which he is located, and from which 
he lo >ks out upon the busy theatre of life, where all 
the transactions avo performed which yield him 
employment. Although his habitual duty seetn 9 
especially suited to sharpen the wit and to communi- 
cate a power of seeing through the false appearances 
of thiugs, yet some how or other, by a law which 
overrules all the many laws that he finds himself daily 
directing, he too is biassed by profession, and he too 
must acknowledge thnt his point of view is indeed hut 
a point. Truth and right with him Bre apt to become 
mere mutters of fact, having no independent existence, 
no force or obligation which authority has not defined 
and communicated. Cases of conscience also, or the 
nice scruples of an eccentric, but religious mind, are 
very likely to be misconstrued by the lawyer if they 
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fttm t the equilibrium of society and he sudsides 
into a wiere limb of the law. Unuaed to appeal from 
what w to what Ought to he, be looks at everything 
through a ^professional glass. If the letter be violated, 
no Batter that the spirit be preserved; at last he 
takes care of the one, and feels no urgent necessity 
for concerning himself with the other. Surmounting 
his special culture, he may indeed glance with his eye 
in the dii action of the abstractly just and eqnitable ; 
but nnless his professional bias be counteracted by 
a very general education, bow feeble is the interest 
which the one inquiry awakens in his mind compared 
with the other t How seldom will it detain him for 
more than a mom<nt or call forth other than a passing 
wish that snch a law should be so and so, instead of 
something else which it is, and which has made it in* 
effective in some case that had unusually attracted hir 
sympathy. 

We come, again, to the priest, and ask whether 
more thnn a point is occupied by him — whether he 
also be an exception to the general rale. Alas, no; 
be is one with others in subjection to a professional 
bias. The credit of his form of religion, and especia- 
lly of the special section of it which he himself profess- 
es, is only too apt to supersede with him the general 
interests of religion's troth und sincerity. The exter- 
nal services of religion, as they are the chief ernploy- 
tnenta of his life, perhaps almost the only ones, be- 
come prominent in his estimation to the exclusion of 
other services which nature and general considerations 
enjoin npon mankind at large. Religion, instead of 
being made the grand regulative element and force 
in character degenerates into mechanical observance 
of ceremonials the significance of which he neither 
- understands nor cares to understand ; and it is dis- 
torted into a panacea for all necessities whatever- 
Religion thus, to a great extent ceases to be religious, 
and becomes the fabrication of the priest, not one 
with nature and troth, but contrary to and subversive 
of them. The torch of religious truth grows dim, and 
the priest shakes it but to quench out the feeble flic- 
4 



kering flame. The prieBt too has bia professional bias 
and that of a wide-reaching influence for evil. 

Ia not the philosopher free from it — the man who 
stands on the mountain-tops of knowledge f Indeed 
no, any more necessarily than others. He discredits 
common sense or the general intelligence of mankind; 
the universe and all it contains evaporates into a thin 
nothingness, a less than a dream in a dream in his 
estimation ; and he vannts himself as the possessor of 
an insight which the rest of men do not possess. He 
begins system -building ; and rather than bring Lia 
brick snd chon am from nature, he will fashion the 
whole thing ont of the materials of his bratn. 

What, finally, of the poet ? Must we give him up 
too? Yes, if he yields to his tendency. Dwelling in the 
airy realms of fancy, he waxes bold and puts shame 
on the senses of men. Everything is gross which is 
not visionary ; what is not exalted into the ideal is 
supposed fit only for the common herd of men. No, 
the pulse of the poet must beat high in sympathy 
with every form of humanity, so far aB it developes 
itself in a gennioe manner; or he must be pronounced 
partial, one-pointed in his view, having a ‘ local habi- 
tation ’ and a limit. 

Wc return, therefore, to the position from which 
we set forth, and reassert that everymin has a point 
of view from which he looks out upon the world and 
society. The illustrations which have been given are, 
of course, only a few of what men afford ; all classes 
and descriptions of persons, as we said before, being 
under more or less of the partialaess of view. It 
muBt also be added, that the cases selected for illus- 
tration have been made descriptive of the tendency iD 
its most conspicuous form — rather as it has appeared, 
or still appears now and then, not as it needs to 
appear. For it is a glorious truth that thousands 
of all professions have in every age bravely 
foeght with their professional bias, restricting its 
force where its annihilation was impossible. In 
particular, it should be noticed that the profession 
of the schoolmaster or the educationist is in itself one 
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of the most dignified in the whole range of task 
wirkB, and that the individuals who discharge its 
honorable functions are everyday rising in general 
oolture and health of sentiment. What is true of this 
profession is true more or less of all the others. The 
lesson, however, which this discussion illustrates is 
two fold, referring to one rule by which we are to 
form our estimates of one another, and to the im- 
plied precept it contains concerning our duty in the 
evolution of oar personal character. It is certainly 
impossible to test .opinion without considering from 
what point of view it has been formed. An acconnt 
of something may be a true one, as taken from a cer- 
tain position ; and it is necessary, through imagina- 
tion and otherwise, to attempt to plaoe ourselves in 
the same point before we pronoonce it true or false- A 
point of view, it should be always remembered, may 
admit of indefinite improvement. The less partial it 
is the better; the nearer it places as to the centre- 
point of the universe, the fitter would it serve to en- 
able us to form adequate beliefs. At best, indeed, we 
mast ever remain infinitely far off from that centre ; 
for onr faculties and range of view are, in the nature 
of things, limited. Instead of vainly dreaming to es- 
cape the bounds of ourselves, we mast be content to 
be what at best we can beoome and we must make 
the highest use of the powers appointed us towards 
this end, since in the words of the poet, the powers 
denied concern us nothing." N. B 

THE STUDY OF VERNACULARS. 



For the last ten months the subject of Education 
has been m iking a stir in the atmosphere of India. 
It began with t'ne home thrust of Lord Curzon at the 
Educational Conference, Simla, which had the rare 
fortune of rousing many a Hindu out of his sleep of 
sombre indifference Thus made alive to the respon- 
sibilities devolving on him the educated Indian 
talked and wrote spiritedly for some time, eager to be 
first and loud to b6 heard. It was indeed so much 
the fashion of the day that every oue that can 



use his tongue or wield his pen thought himself 
bound to say something- Thus for a few months, it 
was freely discussed in the drawing room and nnspar- 
iugly criticised in the newspaper Bat when the 
discussion was at its highest, when the different 
aspects clearly defined and carefully treated were 
about to stamp indelibly on all those that came in con- 
tact with it, the interest of the public slackened 
and the whole scheme has ended but in smoke- 

To those then that sincerely expected something 
salutary, something that would better the existing 
state of affairs, this has been a serious disappointment. 
That this is not a subject of to-day adds to it though 
some extreme optimists derive consolation instead. 

Now whatever be the influence of this disappoint 
ment on the other branches of stndy, there cannot be 
two opinions as to its having fallen pretty roughly 
on the vernacular. In spite of the well-meant efforts 
of His Excellency, the Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras and the members of the University Commis- 
sion have strongly set themselves to impede its pro- 
gress, nay, they are trying, if possible to vote its dis- 
missal. To urge so strongly against a subject that 
would least affect them they should indeed be moved 
by as strong reasons ; but a short survey of the other 
side will be enough to show that their opinions 
are either prejudiced or founded on a false basis. 

To argue in general would be to make things 
vague aod to confound the already confused state of 
affairs. I shall therefore restrict my remarks to 
Tamil which has been thought the least useful but the 
most difficult of the vernaculars of Icdia. 

It is indeed true that from a commercial point 
of view, Tamil is next to useless. It is the verna- 
cular of a few districts and even there can be well 
managed with Hindustani or English ; nor does it 
possess any merchantable literature. Bot that apart 
from this consideration which is after all due to lack 
of encouragement, Tamil is as good as aoy othet 
language to the ordinary man, nay better and more 
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important to the antiquarian and the scholar it is the 
object of the following pages to Bhow. 

T o speak about the antiquity of the language or 
to enumerate the great men that have contributed to 
its literature time and apace do not allow ; but if 
the same consideration keeps me frjra expressing the 
manifold advantages to be derived from a study of 
this neglected tongue, it would indeel keep me 
from a duty which, both in the interests of the lan- 
guage whose cause I now uphold and in justification 
of my own rather bold statements, I should disch trga 
to the best of my ability. 

That the Dravidians had attained a degree of 
civilization and culture, suporior to the then 
known world, that they took the lead in Philosophy 
and religion as well as in the handicrafts of masonry 
and architecture, antiquarians have long since agreed 
among themselves. But that their attainments are 
even now nnrivalled, that their polished gold with the 
•dust that has been adding these years of neglect and 
ill-nse is still better than the fresh Anrum of the 
modern mine, that their very progress has not been 
fully appriciated much loss followed even in these days 
of boasted evolution and enlightenment, it shall now 
be my business to substantiate. 

Perhaps it is the recent advancements in science 
that more than anything else give this century, its 
' chief claim for admiration. But any authentic account 
that proves beyond question, that the wonders of the 
present day are nothing to astonish the Dravidians 
because they have long since passed though this 
stage establishes thereby their superior intellect and 
greater culture Unfortunately we are left with no 
complete treatise on the subject to consult at onr will 
■j and discuss at our pleasure. Our sources of informa- 
tion are their other books which occasionally contain 
traces of their researches in science that have to 
he gleaned with difficulty and to be understood with 
care. 

Now magic, everybody will owu, is but the repre - 
sentation of the facts with the primary cause! cod- 



cesled as to give undue prominence to the secondary 
ones. Such an illusion the Hindus were everfiraon ■ 
for producing and this excellence not onlyshovrs their 
cnltnre in science bat a rather critical study of it. 
Then again snch ideas as the Indestructibility of 
matter, the evolution of water when chemical combi- 
nation takes place the origin of the cosmos in a 
revolving ball of gas, the property of magnetism in 
certain bodies and that of inertia in all of them cer- 
tainly go to prove their greatness in science since we 
come across these in books that are too genuine to 
admit of interpolation and too ancient to be tampered 
with by ths modern advancements. 

Taking advantage of the mythical spirit of the 
populace, the sages of the time introduced scientific 
and sanitary principles into the very manners and 
customs of the people. You can, for instance, never 
induce a Hindu to get shaved on au Eclipse day. 

The Deepavali serves to get a pair of new clothes 
to everyone in the land thus protecting fnm cold 
even the poorest of men- The white washing of the 
houses on Poogal day serves to strengthen the houses 
that were left to the mercy of wind and rain for 
the three months previous. To one affected with 
smallpox every arrangement is made to keep him 
coul. The people in the bouse would nther starve 
than keep the sick man without his onrd and couoa- 
nnt water. 5Tou wonder whether all these are scien- 
tific. Consult any authority on the subject aud yon 
will be soon convinced of the truth. I remembered 
once having heard from an L. M S. that to the Hindu 
that regularly goes through the ceremoni ils prescri- 
bed for him, medicine is but a superfluity. 

If now you pride yourself in language, the re- 
searches of Marmuller and the recent discussions in 
the Siddhanta Deepika would have eased you of it. 
There you wonld have found how perfect Tamil is and 
at the same time how ancient. Very musical by the 
exclusive possession of ‘ tp’ and ‘nr' t very scientific aa 
to its grammar and collocation, it is philosophical to 
the highest degree. Nowhere else the terms are more 
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adequately chosen. GQiPJS (letter} means a picture ; 
m-£h (vowel) >s the life giving element; GWu (con- 
sonant) is thej body for the residence of the soul. 
Every thing that happens to our body can with a little 
change be applied to the transformations of the 
consonant, its mode of combining with the vowels 
Ac. 

Io the realm of philosophy they take the lead. 
The digest of the whole of the present deductive logic 
is neatly and concisely put in the fourteen sutrams of 
Alavai (Measure). The Qw-injufTili^iuffo, n chapter in 
QfincojtuiSu-iLD is a scientific psychology and most of 
the <^*o9uj ev sutram is treating about the inner man, 
have analysed the feeling and passions of man to a 
remarkable degree of perfection. The sacred kural 
of Thiruvalluvar is a master-piece of Ethics in as sub* 
lime a st r le. It is the oldest work of the kiud and a 
just source of pleasure to the Hiodu. It is still 
without its parallel in the History of literature as also 
the sacred hymns of the four sages of Hinduism, 
Other treatises on Ethics are Naladiar, Palamopi Ac., 

Religion was then in a highly developed form. 
At a time when a scientific system of worship was a 
nonentity, when idolatry was the universal vogue, 
when roan worshipped but his passions and his plea- 
sures, to the credit of tie Hindus it muBt be owned 
that they had formed and perfected a religion that is 
still the glcry of the east 6nd the puzzle of west. 
It is the glory of the east because it gives a clear 
conception of Gcd in a simple and yet scientific form*. 
It is the puzzle of the west because Sankara’s philoso- 
phy which is but the first* StoDe in the flight of steps 
leading to the Edifice of Saiva Siddantanr they took 
nearly 600 years to grasp. It i 8 not poly theism as 
many have mistaken it to be nor is it even the philo- 
sophy of Sankya as Mr. Clayton has nnderstood it. 
It has nothing to do with the ten avatars of Vishnu, 
or the whole range of Gods and Goddessess that are' 
so held in owe in < ertnin parts of India. It is as l ar lrom 
ony one of the sis Bystems of Indian philosophy as 
it is from Materialism or Mahomadaninn. It is a scien- 



tific system of thought embodying the three entities; 
God, Soul and Matter with evolution for its under cur- 
rent. To earnest seekers after truth, I may here Buy 
that a clear view of this doctrine is to be found in the 
fourteen Siddanta Sastras and in the able commenta- 
ries of SivagnaDa Swamigal and others. There they 
refute the arguments of the Materialist and the Ideal- 
ist, at every substantiation of the Saiva doctrine for it 
must be distinctly understood that the evolution of 
these ntople (the Idealists, and the Materialists) ia 
of an earlier date. The sacred hymns of the four 
Samayachariara aa also those of the sages Thayamana- 
var form but an elaborate commentary of the Siddanta 
Sastras. The philosophy is explanied in a terse though 
lncid style and the similes are so well chosen that 
even the most careless reader cannot help having a 
clear conception of his creator, the world and himself. 

Nor was their proficiency in medicine of a less 
satisfactory nature The books on medioine ere a 
real treasure to as. With a few observations on 
Botany every book • pro> eeds to analyse the plants 
chemically and prescribes the portions for particular 
diseases. The surgery of Theyrnyar and others are 
still miraculous to the medics! world. In onr own day 
the bcokB on Materia Medica and the stores of Messrs 
W. E. Smith Ac are standing proofs of the greatness 
of the Dravidians for st every page of Materia Medica 
we see Tamil nemes gmnand most of the extractions 
in the dispeii as ry of Messrs Smith A Co., are from 
herbs. 

But greater than all these is iheir excellence in 
literature. This was their favourite field- of pleasure,, 
their pastime stay andcoDGolation. 1 he Historical Epics 
SillappadiksraD (£«oii u^sirjrii) and ManimegaJai (wexfl 

# The fourteen Siddanta Saetiae are 
1 . Sivagnanabodbam (0*® *«» 2. Sivagnaoa Siddhi (S« 

fnimOffi) 3 . Irupairupaktbu 4 . Tiravnrthiar (fi<s 

w->£.L».)5.Tirttkl;alitrupp«di(F<3«««fV,i*iju»if.)e. Cnmainermlak- 
kam 0 DtnaiviJakksni (a. at u 

8iTBprakas»m(£<niiJ)»«.*u>)$.Kodikavi ( JO. Vinavemba 

11. Neojuvidntbnthu IB. Sankarpari- 

rekaraaam (»*«,*'- *13. Potripakrodai „* 

*"-} 14 . Tirvarotpayen (^5*3.1 L « »r). 
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<7<m8w bare a grandeur of couceptiou and treat* 
meat which the latter pursnas, the psendo-Epics have 
tried in vain to copy. The occasional flights of 
imagination that come in time to relieve the reader, 
passages of description that produce an illusion on 
the mind, the criticisms of life that are at once homely 
and practical aerve to convince the impartial critic 
of their worth and greatuesa- The heroic poem of 
Pathitrnpathn (ufippiuup^i) and the beautiful odes 
Ahananuru ( jy* virgvr jp ) , Puranannrn 
Kalithogai (aeSpQprrms) snd Pathuppattu (up^uun 
il<S) help to maintain the Dravidian fame on tie lyric 
side. The commentary of Nakkirar as also the first 
few chapters of almost every epic or pnrana clearly go 
to show that they were not very lew in the descrip- 
tive Bide either. 



Prose was not without its share of development. 
Their prose works are fine specimens of a perfect style. 
They never have a word too much or a word too little. 
Apt quotations and appropriate similes ever grace 
their writings. Without being either too flowery or 
too loose, they please the mind and enchant the reader. 
Modern writers imitating but their expression present 
Tamil in a sad plight. Indeed the Tamil of our day 
has but the jingle of the past and that too introduced 
in a way, weak and miserable, forced and affected. No 
wonder then, that all rules of paragraph construction 
are set at naught. But to argue from these that the 
Dravidians had as bad a style or that their style can 
brook improvement, is a monstrosity which cannot 
stand in the face of reason or justice. Apply the rules 
for essay writing as laid down in Bain’s rhetoric to the 
works of Sivagnanayogigal for instance or to those of 
Ramalingaswamigal or Arumug&navalar for that matter. 

Nachiunrkiniyar’s commentaries and the writings of 
Sivagnanayogigal, are first rate as prose-works. The 
contractions of the former are of such a high value 
that they are reckoned as p irt of th6 text itself. The 
latter was a genins uniting in himelf the poet, the 
critic, the scientist and the philosopher. His able 
poem, the Kanchipuranam, his commentaries On 
Sivagnsnabodham and Sivagnsna Siddhi as also his 
5 



Hakkanavilakkachnravali are enough to show his 
greatness. His way of handling a subject and his 
mode of proving a point are really inimitable. We 
must also take note here of tbe ardent efforts of 
Aromuganavalar and Srilasri Somagtindarn Nayagar. 
The one with his pen and the other with his tongue 
have done what they can to revive the lost, spirit in 
India. Their disciples are also working t-trenuonsly 
for the same end. Mr. Sabapathy Navalar, one of 
them has edited the “ Dravidaprakasika” a history of 
literature and book of criticism in one, BeiDg an 
imitator of Sivagnana Swami, he displays a terseness 
of style and a keeness of intellect that rarely fall to the 
lot of any one now. Mr. Chittacnbalam Pillai's life of 
Manickavasagar also desorves some notice. He has a 
plain style but the spirit of enquiry and research is 
very strong in him. A tonch of the spirit of Professor 
Sundaram Pillai as seen in his milestones in the 
History of Tamil Literature is traceable towards the 
end of Mr. Chittambalam Pillay’s book. 

Bat such good books form -but a poor minority in 
the host of books that emerge from the press every 
year. The multitude patronize the vulgar books ; men 
of power and wealth care bat little for Tamil; so that 
destined totbe upper shelves even these few books 
are soon lost in oblivion. The one or t«o that survive 
are printed in BOch a shabby way that the man of 
moderate interest turns away in disgust in the hope 
of saving his time and his eyes too. The few that 
devote their time to old books do it to realise fame or 
money. Some of them wholly subsist by printing 
imitations of them. 

But such spurious imitations could very little tamper 
the commentaries of those days. Commentary as a 
factor in literature, the English reading public are 
unaware of. But to the Tamilian the text is nothing 
without its commentary. It is there that he reads 
between the lines of the author with the glasses of the 
commentator. Every portion of the text is explained 
by a series of questions and answers. 

Chief among tbe commentators stands Nakkirar 
famous alike for his vivid descriptions and pleasing 
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narratives. He also commands a good flowery style 
llambnraniir and Pera6iriar come next. The com- 
meniaries of Senavariyar, Sivagnana yogi and Pari- 
melalagar have the merit of being critical, scientific 
and philosophical. Nachinarkiniyar and Adyarkunallar 
form the fourth school of commentators. To them the 
text is but a guidance. They pour out all their ideas on 
the subject whether necessary for the place or other- 
wise. Hut . since . their improvements are always for 
the better, the) - are now placed on a par with the text 
The school of Sivagnannyogi, on the contrary, is 
famous for the close following of the text. Their fir-t 
business is to give out all that the author wanted to 
say and next to add their suggestions and improve- 
ments- But a proficiency in Tamil and Sanskrit, 
these commentators had all in common, and such a 
proficiency indeed that they were the authorities for 
the languages in their days. 

Such is the greatness of Tamil ; such its glory- But 
the cust of printing books and the dog in the manger 
policy played by the men of the middle ages reduced 
our stores ; the superciliousness of the little great men 
that existed tin n and that are still living, has drawn a 
lasting contempt m: the race. This is why Tamil has 
been so rapidly declining, why it lias gone so low in 
the grade of lanynar’’es. 

But if Tamil is to be sent away because of this 
exterior layer of filth, it is indeed a pitiable affair; 
for we must indeed pity tbe man that would forsake 
a diamond mine simply because of the labour involved 
in its working. Then again being the only living 
classical language, fer what gives a language its chief 
claim for the title ‘classical’ but its antiquity and great- 
ness, it is beyond question supeiior to any other langu. 
age. Therefore what earthly use can there be fn re- 
moving this gem and placing instead a miserable 
piece of glass. Moreover while research societies are 
being established, shall India, the fountain of wisdom 
be found to do away with an existing relic of the past 
rot coniented with its present indifference to research 
of any kind- Are not the Europeans setting them a 
mortifying lesson when '.hay not only prize but also 



foster the vernaculars of India by holding examinations 
in them and establishing oriental libraries. Are 
not the Hindus ashamed when they see that their 
very greatness is due to the indefatigable work of 
such men as Prof Mux Muller, Rev. Pope, Prof. Vinson 
and others. 

But if even under such Btrong stimulants, a fair 
field and a proper emulation, the Tamilians are found 
to be dull and inactive we must only'curse the gloom 
of degeneration that has strongly settled on them no- 
doubt the other vernaculars can say almost the same 
thing about themselves but even leaving them out of 
consideration, though good and important in them- 
selves, I cannot really see why Tamil should be asked 
to share their fate. It may lack some strong supporters 
but should ^he authorities of the University of Madras 
take advantage of this want they would not only 
violate the trust placed in them but do an injury to 
India which shall be as great and as irremediable as 
their position is now exalted ; for going against reason, 
justice and humanity they not only check the present 
advancements of the nation but also debar them for 
ever from even attempting to share in the progress of 
the civilized world. 

RAMACHANDRAN. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

The Editor. 

" Siddhanta Deepika". 

Madras. 

Sir, 

With reference to the query put by your corres- 
pondent “Enquirer” in the May 02 (Vol. V No. 12) 
issue of your Journal, I would inform him that he is 
wrong in thinking that the authors whose isolated 
odes form the compilations of the last Tamil Sangam 
viz Nattinai, Kuruuthokai, Purracanuru etc, were all 
contemporaries of the compilers. The inclusion in 
Purrananooi u of the ode sung by the poet Murunchinr 
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Modi Naga Rajar in praise of a Chera king of the 
time of tbe Bharata war proves either that the last 
aangam existed from the date of the JBh&rata war to 
the tim^ of the Knn Pandiyan or any Pandiyan the 
“Enquirer" may choose, or that the lust Sangam 
merely made a collection of all the stray odes extant 
at the time, with a view to preserving them for the 
edification and delectation of their posterity. It can 
hardly be maintained that the cultivation of Tamil 
originated only in the time of Kan Pandiyan and that 
Samhanthar was the first Southerner who attempted to 
wove the barbarous phraseology of an undeveloped 
langungue into master-pieces of poetic diction. It 
does not take centuries for myths to grow in Eastern 
Soil. 

A Tamilian. 

The Editor. 

ol The Siddhnnta Deepika, 

Madras. 

A QUESTION OF PHILOLOGY. 

Sir, 

I remember having read in an old issue of your 
journal an article iD which it was maintained that the 
Tamil word “• ulaku ” (ft eug) is derived from the 
Sanskrit "Loka.” If we may lay it down as a general 
rale that almost all the v'ords that are in nse among 
tbe illiterate masses are of indigenous origin, the word 
“ulaku” cannot possibly be considered as an importa- 
tion from a foreign source. It is a word which our 
masses cannot do without and often assumes iu their 
mouths the forms (nlavam) and “ ulovum ’’ 

(•LCeOToni) which apparently afford the key to the 
solution of the origin of its classicnl forms ‘'ulakam 1 ’ 
and “ulaku.” The masses being comparatively free 
from the influences which operate on the literate classes 
the more primitive and archaic forms of expres- 
sions must necessarily linger longer among those than 
among these. I therefore takB “nlavam as the more 
primitive form, and derived from the root ‘ olavu" 
(«_6V irmf) to walk abont. 



Ihe word “ nlavai ” for “ whirl wind*” is 

derived from the name root. Ulavam may, therefore, 
be said to mean “that on which we w*lk about or live ” 
An instance of the use of the consonaut K in 
place of V (a»j is found in Q&tuGaeir for QfiLQ&ar. 
We often come across in the dialect of the masses 
instances in which the consonants V («;) and K (*) 
are used interchangeably such as ««irey for avsirgi 
(a winnowing fan), for u>p($ (a culvert) etc. 

The elision of the Anal “am" and its substitution with 
the vowel “u" (e.) is common in Tamil usage. For 
we have jyi® aud aiy>s(S sed a‘^dsu>, 

and gmi&w in which the final “ku" obviously is not 
a separate word requiring any philological explana- 
tion. The word “ Katakam ” a bracelet or 

bangle seems to be on a par with the word “ ulakam” 
in the respect. It is derived from the root “Xatavu” 
to fasten and means “ that which is fastened 
on” l«i_ ani), its secondary meaning being “that which 
is circular" thus means “the circle of the 

“heavens.” Another instance in point is the word" 
Valakam (o,err/r®J>) derived from valavu (suerrey) j. e. 
to touch. 

The origiual form would appear to be aisnirtui i. e-, 
“covered over with” as in O^ewifeauraisTriraii. The 
Tamil word “Ku’-’ for “ world" is one of the few 
primitive monosyllables the original of which will, 
perhaps never be Hscertaiued by us. The old method 
of deriving Tamil words from Sanskrit roots has done 
much mischief by leading philologists off the right 
track 

A Tamilian. 



The Editor of 

The Siddhanta Deepika. 

Sir, 

While avowing myself as an admirer of Mr 
Tirumalai Kolundu Pill ly'a articles on “ Tamil Litera- 
ture” published in your journal from tim» to time, 
I regret to have to express dissent from bin in a 
material point oonceming the character or tbe Third 
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Tamil Sangam. In his booklet entiled “ The age of 
llanickavachakar,” Mr. Tirumalei Kolunda Pillny 
has laboured to prove that the Third Ssugam existed 
for about 1890 years and counted at least a hundred 
thousand poets. It is a most erroneous view that one 
can take of the history of Tamil liturature. The belief 
that all the authors whose names occur in Pur- 
ranaoooru were contemporaries is ill founded as the 
work itself is obviously nothing more than a mere 
compilation from about 180 authors. Some of whom 
lived bo far back as the time of the Mahahharata war 
itself. The poet "Modi Naga Rayar” who sung 
the praises ofthe Chera monarch ■'Siralatan’’ and tho 
sage “Gautaman - who snng the praises of ' Dharma 
Pntran the son of Tama, were undoubtedly of the 
age of “The great Tamilan war” “Markandyanar” and 
“Vannii leaner” of the the Vedic age are also represen- 
ted in Pnram by a poem or two of theirs happily 
incorporated into the compilation and preserved from 
perishing. It may well be doubted whether the 
information as regards the names of the authors and 
the circumstances connected with the composition of 
the powers which we now fiod recorded in the “pa- 
ram (nput) actually formed part of its original con- 
tents. These and other notes were probably intro- 
duced long after its first compilation by some pnndits 
or board of pandits who had access to the volumi- 
nous lierature of olden times. The name (Q#rrss>s) 
Tokay itself by which these Sac gam works are known 
obviously implies that they were mere compilation 
from older authors on a definite settled or prescribed 
plaD. It has alsu to be pointed oat that some of 
the works attributed to Madura Sungam were com- 
posed not in the country of the Pandiya’a but in that 
of the Cheras. There is evidently much misunder- 
standing about the chracter of “The Tamil 
Sangam”. 

Yours truly. 

J. T. Pillai. 



(AU rights registered.) 

JOSEPH-SASTRY. 

The Translation of Harihara Sastry 
into Joseph Hariharan. 

OB 

(jfhe (§tory of a (§tudent (Brahmin-Convert. 

(Continued from p. 53 ) 

CHAPTER II. 

Can the fond mother fiom hereelf depart 
Can she forget- the darling of her heart 
The little darlingtwhom she bore and bred. 

Nursed on her knees and at her bosom fed. 

Churchill. 

gweet was the moruing in December. The light 
dark preceding the silvery dawn had dis- 
appeared. Birds chirped, twittered and fluttered 
from the tree tops that sheltered them during the 
wintry night, rejoiced at tho approach of the day ; 
while jackals nnd foxes discontent perhaps with their 
adventure and the booty consequent, thereupon, ran 
reluctantly to their respective distant dens The 
cattle, let loose the previous night to feast upon, and 
damage the neighbours’ fields or gardens, glidedhome 
with their stomachs swollen to capacions dimensions 
and apparently fortified against an inevitable Indian 
famine. Plants and tender twigs decked with dew- 
drops hung down their heads greeting most reveren- 
tially the Lord of the day. The breeze saturated with 
sweet smell was enjoyable, refreshing and renovating. 
The frost shrouding the landscape vapoured away. 
Every tree and every plant with their fresh flowery 
robes smiled and breathed incense. Tiny brooks 
babbled and prattled as they harried on their down- 
ward course unconscious, as they seemed to be, of 
being swallowed by greater ones and all their mirth 
and frolic extinguished. Children, reluctant to relin- 
quish their beds, when roused wept and indulged in 
another nap. Eagerly engaged in devouring passage 
after passage till many pages were got up, some exa- 
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minationencountering yoath unconscious of Nature’s 
overthrow of the gloomy queen and the enthrone- 
ment of a luminous king in her stead, was still burn- 
ing an oil lamp in some corner of the insanitary habi- 
tation- ) 

Peasants with plough-laden shoulders drove teems 
of oxen across the meadow, while some armed with 
spades and other agricultural implements faced the 
laboors of the field- An old orthodox Hindu Brah- 
min returned home shivering aud quivering with the 
cold that he had most religiously self-inflicted upon him 
by the early bath. Mr. Natesa Sastry and his friends, 
whose materials of clothing, in virtue of their English 
education and civilised enlightenment, varied with the 
wfieather dressed in wool crossed the common over- 
looking the Agraharam and went on their morning 
walk, no donbt, 

"Brushing with hasty steps the dews away.” 

So gay and glorious was the morning that succeeded 
the evening on which had taken place Kamalatnmal’s 
unhappy interview with her husband. 

Messrs. Natesa Sastry and company not only 
exercised their legs but their tongues and lungs, 
during their walks; for, so loquations were they. 

“You had Natesan,” observed Mr. Krishnama Chari 
with all freedom aod friendship, as be changed his 
side next to Mr. Sastriar, “ some disharmony in your 
family ? What facilitated such a friction ? You 
were always wise enough to ward off such occur- 
rences. ” 

“Why ! sir”, explained Mr. Sastriar after a deep 
deliberation, as if he felt the gravity of the subject, 
“ the evils of a home ! Alas ! how many are they ? 
Never were great things began or achieved in this 
•world without either incurring the enmity of one or 
the protestations of another. A home, sir, after all is 
only a world in miniature ” 

“Yes, true ! " emphasised Mr. Ramaswamy Iyer 
his friend’s statement- "How Columbus, I remember, 
was ridiculed and laughed at when lie spoke of the 
discovery he was to make.’ 

“Why Columbus alone added Mr. Krishnama 
Chari "as for that, poor Julius Csesor too.” 

Mr. N. Sastriar History reveals thousands of 
such never-to-be-forgotten names. Let’s, for a mo- 
ment pause and ponder who has been the author 
o*f the greatest calamities that have befallen the 
6 



world: If we are to believe Homer, in n Woman 

originated the flames of war that burned Troy to ashes. 
Shame seize her!, the very Paradise was lost. 
What made the good old Britons a land-thirsty con- 
quering race, the English men of to-day — the intro- 
duction of Christianity and that through a woman. 
Then again, a whole monarchy was upset and a re- 
public was set up ia Rome ; it is due directlv or 
indirectly to a woman. India is no exception. What 
induced Rama to extirpate the race of Rakhshatha * ? 
Wait sir ! what brought abont the buttle between 
the Paadavas and the Knarnvas. Why did King Nala 
desert his kingdom and took abode in a forest. 

Mr. K- Chariar : — Add to the 6tring of woes the 
most miserable massacre of St. Bartholomew j ves, 
they had, as you say, sown all caustic calamities- 
Nature has consigned the authorship of miseries to 
them ; why dispute we then ? 

Mr. R. Iyer, (impatiently) : — Ish ! Natesan, you are 
beating about the bush. We were anxious to know 
what provoked the rub, but, you are regularly repeat- 
ting histories, that does credit more to your memory. 

Mr. M. Sastriar, : — Only a leaf of that history, sir, 
there is nothing whatever new under the sun. A word 
about Hariharan’s English education brings at once 
copious tears in Kamalam's eyes, stout protestations 
in her voice, and dire discord into the family the 
curtain of •■‘Domestic Tragedy” falls that day and 
darkens the home. 

Mr. K Chariar : — Kanialam does all this P Ha ! 
How highly had I thought of her 1 How often have 
I asked my wife to copy Kamalara ? — her ways, her 
walks. Who knows (in a low consolating voice) ! she 
may have her answers and aoathics '■ 

Mr. R. Iyer (highly embarassed): — What does she 
say against ? May we know that ? 

There was some hesitation at first, arising naturally 
from the comiciousness. how he liad lowered the 
estimation of his wife in the eyes of his friends; he 
did, therefore, bare justice to Kamalammnl by giving 
out the sum and substance of their conversation in a 
most impartial way, askingat the same time advice as 
to his safe guidance and conduct to avoid cuLting 
deeper the wound he had inflicted on her heart. 

One of them suggested that persuation and perse- 
verence would drown his request with compliance. 
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The wandering eyes of Mr. Ramaewaroy Iyer were 
arrested by what, in those out-of-the-way place", was 
considered uucommou objects : the approach of two 
strong and sinewy men clothed, as they were, in loosely 
cot white trousers, and black coarse woollen coats, at 
the lower eud of which above the waist a str«p 
of polished leather two inches broad ran round, and a 
methodically-made red helmet hooked with metallic 
numerical figures, as if “Cat&logaeJ in a collection* of 
curiosities, completed the outward adornment- Proxi- 
mity of distance determined them to be Indian Police 
Constables. Quite in a military mode they saluted the 
retire I officials. One of them in a respectably low 
voice communicated that their Inspector had long 
been waiting at Mr. Sastriar’s. The news quickened 
their speed : each wondered within himself the cause 
of the untimely arrival of an officer who, they thought, 
had nothing to do with them. The Inspector’s cold 
response to the welcome of the hosts intimidated them 
of some calamitous catastrophe. Yet they called 
in their presence of mind, but Mr. Sastriar was seen 
shaken with a convulsion of cousteruation and confu- 
sion. A grey coarse envelope, officially long, that had 
hitherto protruded in the Inspector's pocket, pounced 
on Mr. Sastriar’s quivering hands? Mr. Kriahnama 
Chariar knew by sight what it was. He saw, his frame 
flickered. He straggled strongly to keep up control 
and composure. Mr. Ramaswamy Iyer gaped with awe 
and anixety. They stood stupified and speechlesa as 
so many statues. Mr. Natesa Sastry strained his sight 
to read the letter. So swimming were the eyes, that 
he could not go through the whole. But he understood 
enough to make him sad and silent. With his 
Characteristic courage, Mr. Krishuama Chari led the 
peace-protector by the hand into a spacious hall in 
the interior of the house and seated him ou a chair, 
putoti an affected smile, and beckoned his friends to sit* 

‘•Just, stepping into the court,” spoke Mr, Chariar 
in a compromising tone, ‘-you »notv, M r. Inspector, no 
matter how truthful, hopeful and just one’s cause is, 
degrades one’s dignity. Gentlemen, possessing a 
morselof wisdom and self-respect, will at any cost avoid 
appearing at the Court.” 

So saying he held out to toe inspector a small 
thin piece of paper apparently a currency note 
valued at Rs. 500. He refused acceptance and 
requested the donor not to press him too far 
in such a momentous matter, and complimented 



that as a bird of the tame feather Mr. Chariar 
should have felt better the difficultiea and dangers of 
the situation. Mr. Krishnama Chari quittedihis seat, 
drew Mr- SaBtmr further away and putting his arm 
round the neck over the shoulder, seemingly solved 
certain problematic points, as an immediate effort of 
which, Mr. Nateea Ssstry added another aimilar sheet, 
and the two together were offered to the officer who in 
accepting pretended reluctance, impressed open them 
their debtof personal obligntion and did not forget 
to demand cash for the notes. There waa a scarcity 
of silver. It was long before they satisfied the de- 
mand. After the acceptance of pan and betel and the 
exchange of courtsies the officer rode off followed 
by his men. 

Thongh the danger, Mr. Sastriar tided over with a 
thousand rupees, had become impotent, yet it dyed 
deeper the distress of the last evening- He sat eelf- 
tortured and tormented, hs. his friends parted away. 
Every kind of labour, spiritual, intellectual or physical' 
leaves best its impression on the face : a grave coun- 
tenance, sympathetic look, unostentatious air, and 
renunciation of all that is wordly, -mark a true devotee. 
Sparkling eyes, faoe furrowed with lineaments, adesire 
for more light and an ear trained to hear, bespeak 
the wisdom treasured within the scholar; languid eyes 
taming like life-less glass balls beneath a pair of 
spectacles, a pale bloodless face, end the stamp of pre 
mature old age, advertise the ware of the present-day 
graduates of the Indian Universities. But the havocs,, 
that a single sleep-less night commits, are too many : 
Languid aud lifelesB were the eyes of Kamalammal ; 
whithered and white were the roses of her cbeecks ; 
dead and dropped were the cherries of her lipB, as she 
emerged out from a woollen blanket to attend to the 
domestic duties of a Hindu home. She went through 
the daily operation of personal cleanliness ; and pick- 
ed up from the store faggot a and combustibles to 
kindle the hearth and prepare that beverage com- 
monly called in civilised countries as ‘coffee*. The 
season rendered lighting the woods difficult and 
Karnalamraal, however, got over it. She yawned fre- 
quently, threw her bunds in wrathful gesture, and 
muttered low now and then. A string of tears like 
pearls dropped down from her eyes. What could have 
all these meant? Why this sorrow ? Suppressed sighs 
swelled her snowy bosom ! She Bwept the kitchen with 
searching looks; she was alone as shehadlonged. Before 
her burned flames without, as within care and anxiety,. 
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■a resisted streams gather strength and effect a breach, 
her sorrowing silence swelled into a soliloquy : 

“ Hari ! is it all thy fortnne? What poor blessing* 
thou hastj had after all from Heaven! How sore and 
sad you m»ke your mother, who has known no happier 
hour than that she stayed with you ; who ban had no 
brighter thought than that you were safe and sound 
and whose eyes never delighted more than wbeD they 
saw you " 

So absent-minded and attention-absorbed was she 
that the milk on the fire more than once effervescen- 
ed and bounced up with vemresnce beyoud the brim 
of the vessel and quenched the flames beneath. 

The diverse disturbances : the tramples of boots, 
the screeching sound of the hinges caused by the 
opening of the iron safe, the mnrmur of discontent- 
ment and the confidential whisper had forced their en- 
trance into the koowledgaof Kamalammal. She sudden- 
ly threw open the blinds of the nearest window and 
peeped through into the ball. What met her Bight 
there ? A still nore tragic Bceoe than that her 
heart had hitherto disclosed : A couple of consta- 

bles, with sheathed daggers dangling from their 
waist ; with burnished hand-cuffs in their fingers 
with quick caution in their eye, aod grave look on 
.their face, she saw ; paler grew her face, Badder her 
countenance, deeper sunk her bou! in sorrow ; doubt 
and distress harrowed harder her heart. But she had 
not remained long in that unhappy state. Mr. Sastriar 
was soon by himself. Kamalammal, like her sex, was 
neither frank nor free. Entering the hall, she walked 
to-and-fro before her husband as if she were quite un- 
aware of the incident that had poisoned Mr. Sastriar'a 
peace of wind and so self-devoted to her domestic 
duties. Coffee was as usual brought to him. The couple 
had not exchanged even a sin.'le word after the last 
sad evening. With ail the vanity of woman, Kamnlam- 
mal gave no sign of impatience though her interior 
was inundated with it, and remained mnte and moody. 
Mr Sastriar coughed, shook his limb, coughed 
again, and with the cough dropped a query: 

“Wheie’s Heriharun?” 

•'Where would he be generally at this time ? I per- 
cieve no change in -ate or around me, nor with him 
but vou make up the want by too many changes that 
like a cbaraelion, colorise you and your actions. 

Her observation was more mysterious than tuelan- 
cholising. Mr. Sastriar spoke rather surprised: 



'Want, ’ ' Too many changes,’ * Charnel ion,’ 
‘Colorise’, 'You', and ‘Your actions’ What are 
these ? — so meaningless ! You never spoke in all your 
life so disconnectedly and disinterestedly ; and still, 
boast of conservatism ! What more proof of an 
inside-out change need we ! ”. 

Kamalammal did not relish his reproof, and she 
pined to know why the Red-turban came and went 
leaving so much uneasiness at the spot be touched. 
6he spoke as she tamed round : 

“Who unlocked that iron chest and left it open ?” 

"Why? myself!” was the un hesitated reply. 

"Why should we intrude into their secrets?” she 
spoke to herself iu a cold-complaining tone. “God 
knows why he opened the safe even at, this early 
hour ! W'hv h i reqnired such big sums as necessitated 
an opening of the safe. It may be, perhaps, to book a 
passage to Feud his sou to England Her eyes were 
brimful and all the struggle of the lids to guard the 
overflow was vain. 

“ What on earth is this !'*, exclaimed Mr. Sastriar. 

“ she imagines that I am sending away her son. 
That moment her face scowles, her voice thunders, her 
eye flashes and rains!” 

She filled a silver cup with the coffee in the Kuja 
which was so hot that clouds of smoke fumed away 
and transferred the contents to another to cool 
down to a drinkable degree of warmth. 

“ One rash act of mine cost me — rjhank God — 
thousand rupees, and that necessitated the opening, 
not that I am iendiug our son to England,” 

She looked up in amazement. 

“You know it, I believe, the death of Kathan, 
our Pariah-tenant, wbo stole some bushels of paddy 
a month or two ago in onr estate!” 

" What if ? He might have done so to stand 
against a sadden starvation. H« stole only his f d, 
when his eneigetic labours from morn till eve should 
have failed to meet the want, or your agents and 
managers should have withheld or, postponed as often 
is the case, the payment of his wages. Why should 
it cost you thousand rupees, and that, this morning 
after two long months ? ’’ 

“ I sincerly 6corn, you know, falsehood and steal- 
iog ; on the receipt of the report from our agent, 
Snbbramania Sastry, I went in person and inflicted 
an exemplary punishment on Kathan and 
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" Yon had him tied, then, to a post, while tamarind- 
twigs rained he»v'«a blows on him f Your dislike of 
falsehood and theft drove away from you the mercy and 
love of humanity ; you need not be proud of it. 
What then f." 

« ‘What theu’ ! The fellow fell swooned. I mistook 
it for pretence at the time. A fresh shower of whip- 
ping rained on his back- He was carried home un- 
conscious. Three days he lingered on a bed of 
starvation, and then slept happy for ever in the grave. 
I have provided the wife and young ones of the 
deceased with comfort and compensation. Misfortune 
reigns supreme now 1 This’s what happens in every 
big estate every day and in every Mut. The Government 
never smells it; but some of my enemies have turned 
this moment to a very advantageous purpose. Some 
boars back, I was thriatentd with despise and 
destruction ; now too, the clouds are not clearly past; 
money often does what even men cannot. One 
thousand silenced the tongue of murder, I hope, for 
ever.” 

Ashe bragged of his exploit and the end Kama- 
lammal stood stupified: the words were so many 
daggers to her, and so overwhelmed with grief was 
she that more than once her attempt to speak ended 
in stammer : — 

“ Was so sadly and silently extinquished the life 
of one of God’s noblest creation and your crime so 
completely covered in ? You speak the existence of 
so many such rash land-lords 1 Do people call that 
part of the world inhabited by them earth, or, as it 
deserves, hell ?” 

She leaned on a pillar before him and with great 
assiduity continued tbe conversation : 

“Pray ! let me know il the Government has appoin- 
ted officers to cover in cruelties like yours for such 
payments, or, have you bribed them ?, in either way, 
scandalous. A good man’s wealth imbibes humane 
thoughts, generates charitable dispositions. On the 
contrary, a bad man’s pelf purchases him his illegiti- 
mate liberty, sows vice in him, and shall at last lift him 
np mercile-sly to the gallows. How, I wonder, men 
heavily paid to protect life and lucre when money 
intercedes forget their duty I Can it be that Govern- 
ment has lost sight of the character and conduct of 
her servants, who let loose hell on earth ?” 

Yon seem to think that they deal in bribery with 
impunity. No doubt the Police Departmi nt is open 



to criticism. Thai’s how a great partof India’s riche* 
are practically cut out of use and utility. Hence tbe 
fell famines and pinching poverty of so many millions 
you read about in the vernacular papers ! I 
roughly estimate India to be in possession of about 
three thousand Inspectors of all grades. Any nn« 
serving the department a score of years is sure to 
have scored some thousands which are buried safe 
in the bosom of the earth. Our Krishnama Chari 
opened his career aB a writer of tbe S. H. 0. on 
about Rs. 8 per mentem. He spent, as many do, tbe 
little parental property lie inherited, on English edu- 
cation with the result that the University had found 
one limb or other of his knowledge, deformed or dis- 
torted, demanding a simultaneous perfection of all of 
them on each of the six times he sought admission at 
the door of Matriculation. He has, therefore, to die 
anmatriculated. For five-and-thirty years he stood 
on various steps of bis official pinnacle ” 

“ You may as well say '• Various were the places 
in Southern India he pitched upon for his plunder 
and robbery, and .” 

“ What a princely life he h,»s led ! He underwent 
what to others might have been, the costliest ceremony 
of getting his three daughters becomingly married. 
What au anomaly ! He grew richer each time as men 
become stronger by operation and by tbe apparent re- 
moval of impure matters from the body. He had 
himself to purchase a wife when he lost his first- In 
spite of thete drainages he is. worth five-and-fifty 
thousands. 

He is a licensed robberer, it seems. His uniform 
authorises him to empty every chest without being 
protested or punished. These happy pirates come 
and go by broad daylight; while their brethren, genuine 
thiefs, for want of that licence and uniform, come by 
night and make themselves at times uohappy, especially 
wh<-n their tributes are not timely transmitted to 
those brethren in authority.” 

“ What vou have learned too much of them. The 
D. P. W., some ridicule it as the Department of 
Public Waste, is also equally bad. Our Ramu bad 
grown fat, too fat considering his original tbinneBS, 
having grazed in its fertile fields ior a very long time. 
Why, we can pick holes in every department.” 

“ Why !’’ spoke she slily, “ you were not less 
happy in your illicit earnings ; why, you had a very 
narrow escape when you were a Sub-Magistrate!” 
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Mr. SMtrior who pretended bo roach to love troth was 

• great deal wounded with a bit of it. Kamalammal 
having noticed his uneasiness or suffocated with the 
strong stinging smell the itching palms of those gen- 
tlemen ernrijnated, gave a turn to her conversation and 
enticed him to the subject — the father of her thougts- 
He lifted npa cnp of coffee and theconteuta disappe- 
ared , so a f econd and a th ird . 

“ I very well understand the caose of the change 
that rang through the vein of every thought, word, 
and action of yours of late- It is the Ghost of Katliau 
the Pariah-tenant our family is possessed with. The 
sin is so thick upon you, misfortune after misfortune 
does waylay us. We will only be acting wisely if we 
do not scatter the strength of our already worn out 
family. Till time mends itself belter, we will drop 
the idea of Hariharau's iotellectnal equipment and all 
guilded glory of education^ warfare.’' 

" loo are not better for the night”, remarked Mr. 
Sastriar as he put down the cup he had been tossing 
about after the contents were emptied into the sto- 
mach. “Still some screw is loose in the upper-story: 
never once in your life you spoke so stubbornly 
nor ever disapproved my designs. Mothers and children 
are every where ; but your son and you seem strange. 
A mother’s love must be for the son’s betterment, but 
your love poisons his prospects and prosperity. I have 
exhausted oil my arts to make you feel, as I do, the 
necessity of an early execution of my endeavours. But 
to no purpose- A Pharmacopoeia is administered, yet 
the patient feels no better.” 

“ H is the Ghost Of the Pariah ; and as such its 
mischief must be mighty and malignant. Pray, drown 
your designs, and seek purification for the sin-stained 
soul. We have time enough to think of our boj's ed- 
ucation after your soul is saved and secured. Believe 
me, sir, the cloud of an Hymalian misfortune hovers 
over our roof. The change every iocli of your 
body bristles with, is the shado'w of coming 

__ calamities 

* 

Opening on its hinges, the door ushered in a lady, mid- 
dle statured, charmingly clad with a well washed sari 
* that rnstled as she walked. Her hair was oiled, per- 
fumed and artistically and beautifully braided up. Her 
forehead was rather raised and broad, in the middle of 
which between the lashes and above the farther end of 
the nose was painted a jet dark small circular spot 
7 



which charaterises, and adds tone to, the Indian beau- 
ties. Her Bioping snowy shoulders, the chest, with 
the pair of ivory balls, tipped with azure-blue, so 
pressing upon each other, and the fair round upper 
arms, were covered under a closely fitting transparent 
Indian petticoat. We cannot help recollecting at 
the sight the very lively lines of Beaumont and 
Fletcher : 

“ H'de, 0, hide tln-se hills of snow. 

Which thv (frozen) bosom bears. 

On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are of those that April wears ? 

But first set iny poor heart free 

Bound iu those (icy) chains by thee.” 

Cast of a modern mould, the few ornaments 
she wore bespoke the fashion of the d»v. Her 
small fair feet peeped in and out of the loose han- 
gings of her sari as she paced on with measured 
steps and a dignified carriage. Modesty msde her 
hang down her head at the sight of Mr. Sastriar. 
Kamalammal tore herself away and led the feminine 
intruder into the recess of the house. The recipient 
of each an honor, must by no means be a common 
country woman. 



MOONLIGHT RAMBLE. 

( A Sentimental Poem.) 

:(o): 

Of those life-ailing ills and woes, that chase 
The mortals since their entrance in the world. 

And till they labour egress weak and worn 
Thro’ the bewildering labyrinth of life, such 
As bite at early youth (that like a vine 
Half risen from the ground doth wavering pine 
And sighs at every breath,) do impress most 
On wax-like mind — yet to be hardened well — 

And color the future with disheartening hues. 

When yet a boy to mother-separated life 
Unknown, the thought of educating me 
Possest, my father’s brooding mind and be 
Whate’er thinks would wish should to action jump 
The moment thought ; my mother pleaded vain. 

Torn thus and ere I know to single live 

To town I came; as one on maiden journey 

Starts and the road doth fearless guide, but eft 

Ushers where many intersecting Tie 

Friendless, way-missed the traveler blinking stands. 

I found me so, when first my life in town 

Was tethered tame ; where flickering Fashion did 

My actions old condemn and Civilization 

The customs of the land dead-letters deem. 

Ah ! time is rot, how many a truant-sheep 
Doth from his righteous fold seduced stray 
The lawful Shepherd doth denounce, forsake. 

And Him forget. Our worldly-wrought strife ! may 
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Union its fury tame, but man far-off 
Some glowing ignis fatuus spies, mistakes 
It for light-lending angel, and deserts 
Friends kith and kin in wayless wood and runs ; 

And like his shadow own it faster flies 
Disappears as it must, and he dismayed 
His dismal situation feels but feels too late. 

Way-worn, heart-broken and how ! Heaven-denied 
Dies like a worm ! uncared and earth-refused 
Perisheth he. 

What is more wondrous still ! 

Some hearts that are of coarsest fabrics wove 
With Cunning's magical art them lace-like shew ; 

And as a merchant whose sand-sickened eve 

Longs for the blissful oasis, I sought 

And found in Ram a faithful friend and true ; 

As days advanced we read each other more 
And more our hearts had time endearing made; 

At college we in self same field fed, by 
One tender cared ; he was my chum without. 

Freed from the thraldom of book birch and master 
He would to country go, and a genuine 
Request sometime to spend with him and mine 
Denial'd embitter his departure oth’rwise glad. 

Oft have I heard him boast the rural scene 
That nature partial to his village’ stowed 
And would a nature-nurtured Cowper’s eye 
Befit to view, and sing in living lines. 

My eyes on such primy granduer feast 
Aliking sprung in me, since addle town 
Did loathesome prove. One summer ere he went 
As wont, my company wished and with it 
I eager closed ; his rapture boundless spread ; 

Love’s demand tho’ oft denied is oftener still, 

And such was Ram’s 

I’ll not detail and detain. 

But hear ! we got his village free from pains 
That travel may inflict, the season ere 
A couple days had older grown ; two more 
How'er in rest were spent. The fifth eve came 
We saw the moon in centre-sky ; the sun 
Seemed red with fury glow at her lawless 
Instrusion such to reign ere his days done 
Which some hours hence her right possession be 
“ Behold a Henry king admonishing Hall 
For reasons same" remarked sharp-witted Ram. 

At a table rich of choicest dishes crowned 
Our stomachs had, as wished, full justice found 
By eight we dressed, and Ram in his night-cap 
And with long ebon cudgel strong a model 
Of Johnson to High lands eager bound 
Had all eves deemed —and deemed so rightly too 
Our Ram. I and a snowy firm-knit dog 
Nature that night to view our company did 
Complete. Sweet conversations if minds enagt 
Time faster flies, and mighty tasks are done 
Unawares, and in his soul-subjucating 
Speech how long, or how far, we walked is lost. 

We left behind, some streets, where noise hard strangled 
Lay breathless. But in scattered houses few 
The sleepy mother sedulous sang, to lull 
The child sleepless, and stubborn so, the hooks, 

And cradle-chains the Friction had awoke 
Which did in its monotonous sound and shrill 



The lady's tuneful voice and low half drown. 

« But soon behold ” said Ram : — 

“ Yon ashy grove 

Where by some common consent diverse trees 
Unite, and, to some charily ope have now 
Their leafy arms, colossal, blossom-decked, 

Have spread, against his cruel- branding rays 
Of Phoebus grand who dips the naked world 
In foaming flood of light, air-traversing birds 
And way-worn mortals that beneath the bower 
May shelter seek and draw in cooler breath. 

Balmy and of varying scent and hale. 

Thither we bent our hasty steps and strong 
The air scent-sprinkl'd and odorous sweet we smelt 
Allure’d us faster still, as Siren with her song. 
-Beneath the nature-built and sylvan shade 
We contemplating stood thro' thousand glades 
Fair Luna peeped to light the chamber dark. 

The breeze the foliage rocking kept. “ Look now ! 

My friend the moon beams dance, as trees their head 
In due conformity nod, the rustling leaves 
Their simple music lend, and wakeful birds 
Their silent and admiring audience are. ” 

Thus Ram a mighty interpretation made 
Of nature mute — and me how wondrous struck i 
A few' steps more and out of it, in view 
Brought us a cocoanut-tree standing lone 
And high — as if it meant the heavens one day 
To reach, but headless it was, and seemed it had 
A tale to tell, to each listener kind : The tree 
Long pensive stood and took a lordly view 
Around of lakes, woods, hills and rivers that 
Adorned the land, but lo ! the winter last 
Had wrought it so — a ruinous thunder fell 
And felled its head the lady and the lord, 

Of skies, it stands, in their assize may hear 
Its plaint, and pity take the criminal might 
Condemn — in such revenge did seem to lie 
Its consolation sole, as all world's does. 

Brighter shines the moon ; expansive fields of corn 
Mellow with ripeness and set rocking soft 
By gentle zephyr seem like a silent sea 
Of liquid gold; in th’ winding rill, and long 
The waters, that run kisssing close the banks 
l 1 illing the crevices small and touching trees 
That dropping stand within their easy reach 
Do seem to loiter where they can, to save 
The general doom of being hurried on 
And ever lost into eternal deep. 

The wanton fishes, in the distant lake 
That sleeping lies on glassy bosom whose 
Phoebe sees her unsteady silver disc ; 

Up leap so sudden now.and then which seems 
Like the unconscious jerkings of the limbs 
By deep midnight dreams. 

Nature pleased us most ; 
In search of scenes afresh, we roamed afar 
And till at last came on an upland lawn. 

And we set us down on the grassy green. 

Tired as we were the breeze us fanned and Ram 
Did rest his head on his dog’s dowmy Dack 
And stretched his rest requiring limbs along 
“ Nor sleep nof squander Phoebe's bounty rich 
But Ram tell me some funny fable pray ! 
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Unlock thy store house, and lose moments none 
Tell me one ere we go" I asked him thus. 

“ Far in the north where cloud-capt mountains high 
And fish-abounding rivers lie athwart, — 

Ind rich in nature as was once in wealth — 

Now fickle Mammon sought a kindlier shore 

Alas ! man (iasses not for suck without 

Wealth's rosy badge ! and Famine nity-prest 

Saw her departing and to people's aid 

He came to send the poor to Heaven where they 

Enjoyment find, as distinctions none to riches 

Are paid — there in a village lived in days 

Older than aged Hist’ry can knowledge boast 

A shepherd meek, and kept some dozen sheep 

And lived from hand to mouth ; an only son 

He had, on whom the early manhood dawned 

The people there, were frank and rude as what 

Them nature made ; for Civilization had 

The place inaccessib'e found, ar.d Commerce shunned, 

And knew they not whate’er their neighbours did ; 

For, daily budgets none they had nor knew, 

That vain world's latest victory relate, 

Two matchless forces fight, the feeble foes 
Like many bees hum round a giant's ear, 

Ere he the crushing hands doth rise, they run 
And do them hide behind a leaf, and him 
Do worry so, — alas 1 two nations waste 
Thousands of pounds — oh pause! pounds ! whence they 

came ? 

F rom the warm sweat of toiling peasants poor— 

On smoky powder, and on brittle steel, 

While brother nations richer grow, and thriving 
Americans the steel-trade start and timely too 
As capital with world’s riches half or more ; 

Had such long-lasting war then over-stretched 
Two countries’ patience too, they knew it not ; 

And in such cl&mness led such changeless life. 

The oldman's days were run, the family clung 
The son's neck * round ' he kept his petty flock 
And hired two willing slaves — Industry one 
And Economy the oth’r, to toil for him 
His wealth increase. Fortune oft tho’ fickle 
To him her steady favour lent, and soon 
His flock first multiplied and pasture land 
He bought to gaze them on, and ground to keep 
His bulging fold, a cosy cot he built 
Him from the slings of angry nature save ; 

And still as richer grew he ardent sought 
A faithful wife to change his single bed, 

And to harmonipus sing the hymn of life. 

As time advanced his fold had many acres 
Covered; and he the theme of envying mgny 
And emulous few of brother-shepherds stood. 

J)oth oft it chance, that God wealth plenty gives 
The bliss of children bat denies, and keeps 
In galling want and to the few the both 
He gives, the latter curses prove and wreck, 
jMoi so our hero, an obedient son he had, 

Who everrshared his work and drove the flock, 

Afield, as bade, and them did all day watch. 

One eve, as wont, the flock the fold had got ; 

The south did scowl, each moment darker grew 
The sky, and roared ; now and then flashes few 
Winked here and there, and all rainy night 



Foretold ; The father -shepherd hunger felt 
That pinched him keen ; and thus he spake “ my bo’ 
Look yonder ! pregnant clouds do faster tend 
On winged winds to northern spiry peaks ; 

Pitch dark might thieves induce our fold 
To steal, or hungry tiger or miger may 
Enter it ; watchful be and soon I come 
With supper thine ; and watch-dogs all 
Keep on alert.’’ 

That eve one tiger huge 
Much hunger-hurt, how, know we not, amidst 
The fold lay hearing what the old man said 
Wherefrom a serious doubt and dreadful sprung : 
Himself the tiger is, and miger who ? — 

Of whom the old man equal mention made; 

He in such fear his hunger lost ; he thought 
He must escape ere miger comes and thus 
With terror crouching lay the spiritless beast. 

How unhappily do things happen in this world 
The very eve some loved guests arrived 
In a thief's house, there were provisions hone 
For morrow’s feast, the master and his son 
The old man’s sheep to plunder thought that night. 
Both to the fold had stealthily come to steal 
The fattest beast that greatest flesh would yield 
And one sheep after another they by neck 
Them held at last both to th’ tiger came 
Who nimious neck possessed ; they gladder grew ; 

The beast in sorrow sank, in miger's grasp 
He dreamt to be, and himself gave up to Fate's 
Unchanging law. The father and the son 
Did slowly raise the heavy booty rich 
And with it glided away in joy and triumph 
Homeward in haste. 

The clouds were clearly past. 

The dangers too that hovered o’er the fold ; 

The Lord of day did thro’ his window peep 
In crimson-crested East ; the bearers twain 
Hard breathing and hard sweating, with the light 
Did midway spy the cruel claws and sharp, — 

And terror -tortured down him bore, and ran 
Pell-mell, and hid in a creeper-clothed temple by ; 

The beast too, rich with joy took to his heels 
Freed, as he thought, from bloody jaws of death, 

There stood a wily fox who watched them all 
And saying thus arrested he the tiger's flight : — 

“ How coward art thou brother ! stay ! and why 
Thus runnest thou ? afraid art thou of men ?’■ 

“ Men ? ah thou ? silly thing ! They’ migers are ? 

And know thee not a second birth is mine ?’’ 

“ What ? brother art thou mad ? Ha ! miger what ? 

Fear not of such and surely men are they — 

Stay, will I prove them so, and list to me 
The shepherds daily butter milk and rice: 

In sacrifice offer to the sooty stone 
Within the temple, wherein have they hidden 
And every night with th’ long tail the latch, 

That fastens close the gate would lift, them eat; 

The foolish folk know me not, but they think 
How well God in their absence feasts on them! 

And offer more, and thus a life of ease I lead; 

Of late 1 have of blood, so greedy growu 
And thou, to boot, dost hungry seem, why then 
Thus lingerst thou? my tail shall ope the door 
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And thou, shalt soon with fury pounce on them 
And lifeless tear— a merry feast— Ho ! Ho ! — 

A happy day.'’ 

The fox in triumph ran 
On to gate, and forced in his tail 
Thro' some opening in the wooden plank 
The tiger on his heals far gazing stood; [firm 

The thieves who had the haranguing heard caught 
The tail, and set on flames with an oil lamp. 

That feebly burned within. As rises up 
The silver— fluid in heat-measuring tubes 
When bulbs are warmed, the blood from tail to face 
Had run; he yelled aloud rs if dear death 
He called, him from pain to sooner free. 

The tiger did in mockery laugh and ran 
His joyous was. The thives did pray to God 
That saved them so and homeward gladly went. 

And now, my friend a moral sound doth teath 
This simple story old— what Shakespeare told 
In golden words.fAuf best safety lies in fear. 

Thus ending, he his tengue in silence dropt. 

A sudden wind aninky curtain drew 
That Luna in his monstrous bosom hid 
And soon a gloomy veil on nature spread. 

Some men, who circumstances-cast do shine 
Brighter than common mortals we, their smiles 
Do many seek, them papers loudly praise 
Their frown to many woeful ruin brings 
They like the moon among the petty stars 
Their luster lucid shed, the world enjoys, 

Some woes, as they too mortals are, molest 
Their peace and joy, and suffers the world in turn; 

The higher we stand the more should dread the fall. 
We saw the moon-beams struggle hard through clouds 
Where thinner were. 

Homeward as we felt back 

Our way and reeling half with drowsy sleep, 

Ram out from me a verbal promise wrung: — 

His seasoning seeds of light inspired brain 
In my miss-manure'd soil of poesy sow. 

Muses Bower, ) M. H. SANKAY. 

Madras. ( 

To be continued. 



iSljjiftrfw. & c. being written in verse and in a terse 
and condensed style, have to he studied with the 
help of commentaries which are themselves not easy 
to understand or ina6ier. We therefore esteem the 
work under review i.s a thrice welcome addition to 
Siddhanta literature in Tamil, supplying a real want 
which lias long been felt. 

The work ia divided into twelve chapters The 
first treats of Pathi (The Supreme Being; ; the second 
of Pasu (the subordinate souls) the third of Para 
( Bondage or Radical impurities); the fourth of ap ^ 
& St&p$> (Reality & noil Reality) ; the fifth of p* 
airdhuii) (the ten manifestations;; the sixth of jreLpaop- 
the seventh of s giQfrsmp ; the eighth of s; 

the ninth of *irpemj >, — the tenth of ewa>; the 
eleventh of t^neefl ■ the last of. <y>p!$>; From this 
analysis of the contents of the work it will be seen 
that the whole ground of Saiva Siddhanta philoso- 
phy is traversed and that a study of the book would 
be sufficient to give one a fair and for many purposes 
adequate knowledge of that school of religious 
thoughts. The author Mr- P. KalyKilasuTidara 
Mudaliar, is an ardent and indefatigable worker 
in the field of Saiva Siddhanta & Tamil literature ; 
and we cordially congratulate him on this work of 
great merit and excellence which he has now given 
to the public. 

KAMA LINI: 

BY 

Mr. S. Ramaswami Ayengar b a. 

We read with intense interest this Tamil Romance 
from first to last. It is highly instructive and well 
adopted to suit the taste of the public. The stvle is 
decidedly simple and sonorous Each chapter is crowned 
with a matter after the fashion of English novels. 

The get«up of the work being nothing to be desir- 
ed. But the price of it is a little too hard. 

DAMAYANTI 

( A Tamil Prania). 




SOME TAMIL BOOKS- 

SIDDHANTA VACHANA bushanam. 

Tamil students of Saiva Siddhanta philosophy owe 
a debt of gratitude to Pandit P KulyannsundraMuda- 
liar for this very able and instrucive work. While 
not lacking in profoundness or i.couiacy, the treatise 
is written in simple and lucid Tamil prose ; and we 
know of no better introduction to Saiva Siddhanta 
than this book which we heartily recommend to the 
carfeul attention of *11 interested in the study of that 
philosophy. TV e older classical works of Siddhanta 
Baj^rer^u/rpu,, Qpfehutvi, ©<adid> pp&euCj 



The Taroil-reading world has of late bi eu iuuudated 
with a flood of Vfrnacnlar novels and dramas, some 
good, and most of them bud and useless, so much 
so. people often are misguitlid iu their relictions 
and purchases. At n time like the present moment 
the publication of Damavand a Tamil Drama by 
Mr. P. Siva b a. l T.. cannot but be welcome to the 
lovers of Tamil literature. The name of the heroine 
must recommend itself to every Hindu, male or female. 
The manner and mode that Mr. Siva has treated with 
is quite unique; some of the scenes are not easily 
forgettable. The book is illumined wifcj, a fi ne e „„ ra . 
ving of Damayanti. ® 

Wo sincerely wish Mr. Snb. Bmani er , the enterpris- 
mg publisher brings out more work s of this kind in 
future and benefits the public. The credit of 
executed Rework so handsomely goea to the k * 
of the C N, Press. Broadway Madras • (Price As. 9) 
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NOTES. 

We call our readei’s attention to the following corres- 
pondence sent by the Honorary Secretary- of the Humani- 
tarian League, Chancery Lane, London, W. C. and 
commend our readers to extend their sympathy and 
cooperation in the efforts of the League to promote 
Humaaitarianism : — 

THE HUMANITARIAN LEAGUE. 

: 0 : 

TO THE EdITOB. 

OF 

SIDDHANTA DEEPIKA. 

Sir, — Will you permit me to draw your readers’ atten- 
tion to the Humanitarian League, and association of thin- 
kers and workers, irrespective of class or creed, who have 
united for the sole purpose of humanising, as far as is pos- 
sible, the conditions of modern life ? The main principle 
of the League iB that ‘‘ it is iniquitous to inflict avoidable 
suffering on any sentient being", aod it endeavours to 
assert and apply this principle by placing on record a 
systematic protest against the numerous barbarisms of 
civilisat'on — the cruelties inflicted by men on men, and the 
not less atrocious ill-treatment of the lower animals. It is 
our desire to show that Human itatrianism is not merely a 
kindly sentiment, a produt of the heart rather than of the 
head, bnt an integral portion of any intelligible system of 
Ethics or Social Scieoce. 

Among the chief subjects that have been treated in the 
League’s publications, or diaonssed at its meetings, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned : — The Reform of the Criminal 
Law and Prison System ; Capital and Corporal Punish- 
ments ; War and Arbitration ; the Sweating System ; the 
Poor Laws ; Dangerous Trades ; Women’s Wages ; Public 
Control of Hospitals; the Game Laws; Compulsory 
Vaccination; Cruel Sport ; Vivisection ; the Slaughter of 
Animals for Food ; the Protection of Birds ; Treatment of 
Horae ; the Game Cats, and other domestic animals. In 
addition to its journal, Thf. Humanitarian, the Leagoe 
publishes a aeries of pamphlets, designed to deal in brief 
business-like w ay with each humanitarian questions, human 
and animal alike, aa may from time to time be specially 
urgent or opportune. 

The Humanitarian League may claim credit for recent 
improvements in the Criminal Law and Prison System, the 
defeat of more than one Flogging Bill, the abolition of the 
Royal Buckhounds, and other practical successes achieved 
during its ten years of activity ; and still more, perhaps, for 
the increasingly favourable attitude of society ; and the 
{trees towards humanitarian questions in general. It is 
possible that some of your readers, who hitherto may not 
8 



have heard of the League, will desire to become associated 
with it, aud I shall be glad to send fuller information 
about its work and publications, terms of membership, etc., 
to anyone who communicates with me. 

Tours faithfully, 

Henbt S- Salt, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Humanitarian League, 

63, Chancery Lane, London, W.C 



The New Age- 

; O : 

37, Cursitor Street, E.C. 

Cutting from issue dated April 24 — 02. 

A Demorcattc Quarterly. 

We have just received vol. 2 of “The Humane 
Review" (Ernest Bell, 4s 6d. net) containing the last 
three numbers of 1901, and number one of 1902. 
This excellent quarterly review (which can be pur- 
chased for the modest price of one shilling per num- 
ber) should be in all our democratic clubs and public 
libraries, and if any of onr readers are not yet acquain- 
ted with it they will do well to become subscribers. 
In this second volume the high standard of the “Hu- 
mane Review" is fully maintained. Mr. J. M. Robert- 
son on “War at the Century’s End/’ Mr. J. Connel- 
on “The Game Laws," Mr. Arthur Harvie on “Hich- 
ard Jefferies,” a poem by Ernest Crosby, Mr. H. S. 
Salt on “dhelley as Pioneer,” and the Rev. A. L. 
Lilley on “ Robert Buchanan,” are surely an attrac- 
tive bill of fare. Then there are articles by the Rev. 
W. D. Morrison, Miss Edith Carrington, Miss I O. 
Ford, Mr Joseph Colliu'on, Mr. Edmund Selon*, Miss 
Honnor Morten, Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson, Mr. Ernest 
Bel), and many others. Altogether ’ tia an interest- 
ing and valuable publication this “ Humane Review," 
doing splendid service for the humanitarian cause. 



THE ETON COLLEGE BEAGLES. 



The following letter has been addressed to tbe 
Head Master of Eton by the Humanitarian Leag : — > 
Sir, — We are informed by the Provost of Eton 
that, iu reply to our recent memorial on the subject 
of tbe Eton Beagles, the Governing Body of Eton 
College has passed a resolution that the matter is one, 
in which the Governing Body “ ought not to inter- 
fere with tbe Head Master’s discretion.” 

This being so, we venture to appeal to you person- 
ally, in the bope that you will see yonr way to the 
adoption of a course which, while not affecting the 
existence of tbe Beagles as an old Eton institution 
would pat an end to certain barbarous features of 
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the sport which hare caused widespread disapproval 

the " breuking up*' of hares and "blooding" of 

hoaDda as a mere recreation for school boys. What 
we ask of you is not the discontinuance of the Beagles 
but the conversion of the hare-hunt into a drag-hunt, 
a pastime which, as experienced sportsmen have tes- 
tified, is capable of giving the fnllest amount of heal- 
thful and manly exercise, without the taint of cruelty. 
If this suggestion were adopted, there would be no 
physical loss, bg^much moral gain, to the boys 
under your charge ; and Eton would be freed from a 
disgrace to which no other public school is liable. 

We make this appeal to you with the more confi- 
dence because we observe that, together with the 
Provost of Eton, yon have just been re-elected a mem- 
ber of the local Committee of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which is enga- 
ged in forming Bands of Mercy in the Windsor and 
Eton District for the pnrpose of "educating the rising 

f eneratiou”; and you are doubtless aware that the 
oings of the Eton Beagles have been officially stated 
to be "contrary to the principles of the parent Soci- 
ety." 

Tours faithfully, 

Ernest Bell. 



Humanitarian League, 



(Chairman:) 



53. Chancery Lane, W. C. 



FLOGGING SCENES AT DARTMOOR. 



Sir,— - Dartmoor Prison seems to require an over- 
hauling. Only a few weeks ago two convicts were 
flogged by order of the Board of Visitors, one of the 
men being awarded 18 strokes with the birch, and 
the other 24 lashes with the “ cat.’* And now we read 
in The Standard of August l4th : — 

“ The convict Davies, in Dartmoor Prison, who 
recently assaulted Principal Warder Kelly by dan- 
gerously kicking him, has since received 18 lashes 
with the ‘cat* — a punishment ordered by the Board of 
Visitors- Ashe was taken down from the triangle he 
declared he would he hung for something yet. It has 
transpired that shortly before this attack Major 
Briscoe, the Deputy-Governor; was assaulted by a 
convict named Watson, who was undergoing cell pu- 
nishment for this. Watson received la lashes, and 
has since been removed to Portland.” 

The italics are ours. We have always said that 
seventy defeats its object— leads to fresh and worse 
cntnes. The foregoing is an instance, of which there 
are many. It appears to us that if the Governor and 
Deputy-Governor of Dartmoor cannot rule without 
flogging, they should be got rid of, and their places 
given to more capable men.— Tours faithfully, 

Joseph Coilinson. 



• THE NATIVE STATES. 

A new weekly devoted to the affairs of the Native 
States in Indis, published at Madras, — the first of its 
kind in design aDd importance. Subscription per 
annum, inclusive of postage, Rs. fl ; half yearly Rs. 4. 
Invaluable for Reading Rooms in India. Affords the 
greatest possible facility as a medium of advertise- 
ment in the Native States of India. 

For particulars apply to — 

( If he <^4anager i 

THE NATIVE STATES, 

Triplicane> madras. 

TWELVE TILES OK MORIUTT, 

Price Annas 12 Only. 

This book is publised for the benefit of Tamil rea- 
ding public. Each of the stories strives to impress on 
the mind of the reader ideas of noble liviDg, honest 
endeavours, kindlier feeliugs and religious reverence. 
Written in sweet, simple and sonorous style. It may 
be therefore safely placed in the hands of young boys 
and girls. The book opens with a very pithy preface 
by M. R. Ry. Anav»rathavinayagam Pillny Avergal 
M. A. Each essay is crowned with one or more mottos. 

By 

M B. By- F- V- Sabapathy Mudaliar. Avl. 

Author of Vendamarayal, 

Veravanman Vttri &c. &c.. 

Apply to 

THE PROPRIETOR 

Chanthrika Press 
No. 6. MacLean at. Madras . 

TREE OF KNOWLEDGE 

OF 

Good and Evil 

by 

Mr. J. M.Nallaswami Filial. B.A.B.L., 

(A reprint from the Siddhanta Deepika) 

Price As- 4. only. 

This book famishes a eolation to the much dispu- 
ted question, what the Biblical Tree of knowledge is- ” 
The sound logical and well argoed sentiments of the 
author fully illumine the subject and convince the 
reader of the truth expressed. 

Christians entering into controversies will find rioh 
materials. Only a few copies. 
apply TO THE PUBLISHER 

Siddhanta Deepika 

16I BRO ADWAY MADRAS. 

C. Hi. PRESS 

161 Broadway, Madras. 

Printers, Publishers > Bookbinders &c+ 

undertake printing, binding <to. of every description proc^ptiy 
and neatly at moderate rates. K trial is solicited. 
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TRANSLATION. 



SAIVA SAMAYA INERT, 

(continued from page 25 of Vo l. VI.) 

4. Among them, they who are devoid of bodily and 

mental faults are alone fit to be Acharyag. 

5. By untimely aoion, and by want of chastity are 

caused bodily and mental infirmities in children 
born. 

6. If the mother partakes of wholesome food, the 

children will get beantifnl forms, 

7. Those who have done good in a former birth will 

be born with all good qualities. Others will never 
get them. 

8. Men too tall or too short or too big are not fit as 

teachers. 

9. Men too white or too dark, or too red are not fit. 

10. Men lame of feet or hands', the hnnch-backed 

the blind of one or both eyes, and those who are 
wanting in any of their limbs or organs are not 1® 
fit. 



11- The squint-eyed, the hollow-eyed, the blear- 
eyed, the crnel-eyed are not fit. 

12. The thick-lipped, the large-toothed, the flat and 

scrnbby Dosed are not fit- 

13. The men with legs too short or long-kneed, the 

too-tall, and the thick-soled and broad-toed 
are also uofit. 

14. The pot-bellied.the dropsied, the soreeoh-voiced, 

and stammerers are not fit. 

15. Men with incurable diseases, and consumption 

ere unfit. 

16. The too young or the too old, and the positively 

ugly are unfit. 

17. Men possessed of arger, of desire, bad men with-. 

ont pity, those men wanting in propriety of 
speech are also unfit. 

18. The indolent, the deceitful, the forgetful, those 
who only learn worldly books, and those who 
cannot impart instrnction properly are also 
unfit. 

Men freed of each faults are alone eminently 
fitted to be teachers. 
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THE TEACHiiE’S SPECIAL QUALIFICATION. 

20. He must have been initiated by a proper teacher 

in all the four modes of initiation (Saroava 
Dikslm, Visfesha Diksha, Nirvana Diksha, and 
Acharyaabhisheka) and Bhould have observed 
the rites and observances of each of these 
path*. 

21. Possessed of love to hie teacher, he must have 

learned discriminate^ the Agatnas and the 
subtle Vedanta. 

N0TR- 

The Vedanta is the Philosopbyof the Upanishads, 
as' expounded by Badarayana and elucidated 
by Sri Nilakuxita Sivacharya. The Philoso- 
phy. of the Agamas is the Saiva Siddhanta. 
And between them, both the acharya* have 
declared there is no difference, meaning 
thereby, the difference is one without a distinc- 
tion. 

22- When worshipping god, he should fancy himself 
as slave, (Dasx), be possessed of all love to God, 
and be freed of the fault of ‘ I 1 and ‘mine’. 

23. Perceiving God in his heart, and doing Sivoham 

Bhavana he must remove the Bins of the sinful. 

24. Observing bow the Grace of God (Sattinipada) 

rests on each, and adopting the purification of 
each accordingly either by Sambavi Diksha or 
Sakti Diksha, or Mantra Diksha and remov- 
ing all their three kinds of Mala, the true 
teacher will show the presence of the Golden 
Feet of the Immaculate One in the heart of the 
disciple. 

SAKTI AND SAMBAVI DIKSHA. 

26. Sakti Oik sha is manasa Diksha. Sambavi Diksha 

is performed by the eye of Wisdom. 

Note. 

Sakti Diksha is otherwise called gnanavatt and 
Sambavi Vignana Diksha. In the Manasa 
process, the rites and ceremonies are all per- 
formed bv the power of the mind withont the 
use of externals. I a the Vignana Diksha, the 
mere sight of the teacher will purify the pupil. 

Mantra Diksha. 

27. Mantra Diksha ^ performed wfth. Homa and 

Kanda mandmia Ac. for the purpose ot purifv- 
ing the sins of the pupil. 



NOTE. 

Mantra Diksha is otherwise called Kriya Diksha 
and this and Gnanavati Diksha are called also 
Hotri-Diksha. 

THE TEACHERS: THEIR VARIOUS KINDS. 

28. The teachers are divided as Prerakacharyas, 
^ J Bodhakacharyas and Muktitacharyas. 

The Prerakacharya- 

29. The first achi.rya is he who instiucts Saiva 
V? pupils as to who their proper teachers are 

who will show them grace, and thus secures 
their Salvation. 

The Bodhakachurya. 

30. The Bodhakachurya purifies the pupil who 
"'f J l conies to him in love by giving the Samaya 

and Vishesha Diksha, and graciously instructs 
him id his duties. 

The Muktitacharya. 

31. The Muktita will give emancipation to such 
} tiB above by Nirvana Diksha, testing their 

worth, within 12 years .of the pupils joining 
him. 

The castes, and their teachers. 

32. Brahmins can be teaohersto Brahmins and other 
' caste pupils. 

32. The Rajanyas can be teachers to their own order 
r and those below. The Merchant-class can 

officiate to bis own class and Sudras. Sridraa 
can officiate as teacher to Sudr&s alone- 
Some Special rules. 

33. If among Brahmins there are no proper gnrns 

let tbe Brahman pupil get Gnana npadesa from 
the Rajanya Gurn. 

34. This applies to Brahtnopadeea and not to 

Katmopadesa. 

35. These rnles apply also to receiving Gnauo- 

padesa even from the hands of gnruB of 
Vaishya and Sudra classes in failure of gnrna 
among the higher classes- Therein no wrong in 
this. 

37. A Sudm can also he a guru if he remains a 
[ bachelor all his life and understands well tbe 
nature of the Tbripadartha as taught in 
Siddhanta. 

The books they can read. 

8^. 1 he first three classes can study the Vedas and 

Agamas with the aid of chchandias Ac. 
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38. The Sudrss c»n study the Agamas and the 
Puranas tnd understand this meaning. 

The teaching of these hooks. 

-40. The Vedas and Agamas teach distinctly the nature 
' of the Pathi, Pasu and Pasa. 

Tta nature of the Saivacharya. 

41. He alone is the Saivacharya who receiving the 

Word of God understands the nature of the 
Pathi, Pasu and Pasa without doubt and 

mistake- 

42. Even if devoid of bodily perfection, if he under- 

stands well the nature of the Tbripadartha, he 
is a true teacher. 

43. Even if possessed of all bodily and mental per- 

fections, if he is Dot possessed of Sivagnana 
be is no teaoher. 

44. Even if possessed of all bodily and mental per- 

fections, none except from the four castes can 
he a teacher. 

T HE VARIOUS MUDRAS OF TEACHERS. 

n 

45. There are five Madras for the Guru ; Vibhuti, 

Radraksha Mala, the sacred thread, the upper 
cloth, and head-cloth. 

47. The Sudra teachers are not entitled to wear 

the head-dress and upper cloth. 

The S acred thread: 

48. The threads shonld be Bpun by virgins of the 

■four castes. Spin one from seven threads 
and spin one from three such yarns. Brah- 
mins can wear seven such threads. 

•50. The Rajanyas can wear 5 such threads, Vaish- 
yas 3 such, and Sndras one alone. 

51. The four castes can weir the thread on their 
breast uttering the Tatpurusha, Aghora, Varna- 
deva, and Satyojsda mantras. Their sins 
will vanish, aiid they will secure Bhoga and 
Moksha. 

^52. SudraB living as family^men can wear the thread 
iu Pujah, Tharpsna and Hotna occasions. 

5-h Among Sudras, the Naishtika Brahmachari can 
J wear the thread always it he has got rid of 

all the desires of the world. 

The duties of the Acharyas. 

54. Know, the duties of the teachers are three 
namely, Nitva, Naimitlika, and Karnya. 



55. The Nitya (daily) duties, are, bathing and 

performing Tharpana, worshipping God, and 
tending the sacred fire. 

56. The Naimittika duties consist in consecrating 

images, and performing Diksha and in teach- 
ing the sacred words of God to proper pupils 
and explaining their import. 

5S. The Karnya consists in doing Siva Pujah and 
Japa for purpose of securing salvation. 

59. Sanyasis and Vanaprastas are not fit to be 
Acharyas. 

60^, Brahmacharis and Gribastas are alone fit to 
^ be Acharyas. 

61. The Brahmachari Acharya will confi-r Mukti 
t alooe. The other Acharya living in piety will 

both confer the wordly and heavenly Bliss. 

62. These Acharyas are to initiate all the four 

clashes by the Hotri Diksha. 

63^ If the husband permits, the wife can receive 
the Diksha. 

64- The purification of the Adbwas can be given 
to all the four castes but not to the others. 

65. To the others who are not entitled to receive 

Hotri Diksha, perform Diksha by sight 
(Sakshu Diksha) and by touch, laying hands 
on the h«ad (Parisa Diksha'. 

66. For giving Nirvana Diksha, the pupil has to 
~ l be tested for the prescribed period or for one 

year. For the other Dikshas, the aspirants 
need not under go any probation. 

67. Characteristics of the aspirant in whom the grace 

has descended. 

If the grace has fallen, the aspirant will regTet 
the body a» poison and will seek the means 
to get out of it. 

68. When hearing spiritual stories Ac, the hairs on 

his body will stand on their ends, his eyes will 
brim with tears, his speech will falter, and 
when seeing Siva Bhaktas, will raise his hands 
and worship them without shame. 

69. He will desire the society of those who wear the 

Sacred ashes Ac, and his love to them will 
grow. 

THE PERIODS OF PROBATION 
70- The pupils tli us undergoing probations for 12 
years should be tested so that they are free 
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from doubts and errors, and then they should be 
given Nirvana Diksha and saved. 

71 & 72. The periods of probation for Brahmans 
KshatriyHS, Vsishyas and Sudras are respecti- 
vely 3, 6, 9 and 12 years. 

The Intelligible Pupil a. 

73. When under probation, the pupil shows no good 
at all it is fit he should at once be discarded. 
74 & <5. If the Acharya gives Diksha to an unfit 
person, either through fear or love or love of 
gold and other inducements, both will fall into 
hell and fall deeper into it and it will be diffi- 
cult for them to be raised up. 

76. Thereforo rejeoting the unfit persons, give 

Diksha only to the loving ones. 

Row many can receive Dikaha at one time- 

77. It is best to give Diksha to only one at a time- 

It can be given to two also. 

78. If the Acbara gives Diksha to many, he will 

suffer pain by going to bell. 

The Seasons for Giving Diksha. 

79 The months of Kartigai, Arpisi and Yaigasi are 
best for uiving the purifying Diksha- 

80. The months of Pninguni, Ani, Margali are second 

best. The months of Ma«i and Adi are infer- 
ior. 

81. In the other four months, no Diksha should be 

given at all. Bnt there may ba good days even 
in these mouths. 

82. The time of solar and InDar eclipses are good 

days. 

83. The days of DakshaDayana and Uttaravaua, and 

the Visbu days in Chittirai and Arpasi are 
also good. 

8t. These days are pescribed only to those who desire 
this world's bliss. To those who desire Heaven- 
ly bliss, no time is prescribed at all- 
85. To these latter, in their own perfection, all times 
are good, supremely good. 

THE A'BPANA IN DIKSH, 

66. The pupil should dedicate his wealth, body and 
life to the service of His Acharya. 

87 The Acharya should not receive all the wealth 
offered to him. Only receive one-sixth of thid 
wealth. 



88- The Acharya can receive all tfipt is offered to 
him if the pnpil happens to » Sanyasi or 
Vanaprasta. 

69. The mother ont of love gives the healiDg potion 
to her child. He is the Acharya who removes 
the sorrows of death and birth of her pupils. 

90. The Acharya should lovingly confer Diksha on 

all eligible persons, without regard to any other 
consideration. 

91. We have thuB far set 'forth the qualifications of 

the Acharya. We will deal with the subject 
of the pnpils in the next chapter. 

(To be Continued.) J. M. N. 



WHAT CAUSE IS BRAHMAH ? 



The last Julyisssue of the Siddhanta Deepifea 
contains an article under the above title, contri- 
buted by Mr. S- Palvanna Mudahar, who seems 
to have arrived at the following conclusions 
with regard to the cause of the universe (1 ) 
That Brahmah is the efficient cause (2) That 
Maya the material cause is an entity in itself, 
quite distinct from Brahmah (3) That the 
instrumental cause is the Sakti of Brahmah 
<fec., &c. 

I have some doubts on this point which I 
hope will be interesting for the readers of your 
journal to know. Is not Brahmah — the Supre- 
me Being, absolute and infinite. “ If so, is it 
in keeping with His absolute Godhood, to say 
that there is something called “Maya^in which 
is an entity in itself/’ independent of and sepa- 
rate from Brahmah ? If we affirm the existence 
of Maya in itself, can we say that Brahmah is 
one without a second? Does not the word 
“ Maya” denote that if is not really, an entity in 
itself.” 

As for- the subject under discussion a student 
of Sankara, explains his position thus: — The 
conclusion reached by Mr. S. Palvanna M.uda- 
liar is quite natural, since he Btarted with the 
premise, that the Achit which constitutes the 
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material uniyerse is an entity in itself. In the 
Adwaitins* view, this Achit has no real and 
independent existence of its Own ; it is the chit 
alone that exists." ‘‘All this is chit.” “ That 
which exists is but one.” The sastras begin 
with their arguments concerning Vidhi and 
NishAdha on the assumption that ehitt and 
Achit are different entities ; nevertheless they 
show’ in the end, that, that which exists is one, 
that Achit is not an entity in itself; that matter 
and mind are tfwo aspects of one and the same 
thing, as is evident from their intimate connec- 
tion and that this one entity deserves to be 
called chit rather than Achit. Western science 
also is beginning to lean towards the same con- 
cision. Do we not find in nature, how diffi- 
cult it is to find out the exact line of demarca- 
tion between the so-called material substances 
and the animate beings. The same power pf 
the chit which manifests itself as thoughts and 
feelings in the mental world appears also as the 
forces of motion and cohesion &c in the exter- 
nal world; The Adwaitin denies the real 
existence, of the Naraa-Rupa-Bhava i e. the 
Achit aspect alone of the Universe. It is brought 
on by the beginning less Ajnana and its Swarupa 
iB Anirvachaniya. Its illusive nature is evident 
from the facts, that it does not exist in all time 
and that it, dwindles into nothing, if its sup- 
port of the Chit is removed. Thoughts on the 
infinitude of space and time will also to some 
extent, help one to realize this. The question 
how and why did this unreal Nama Rupa come 
into visible and tangible being at all is not 
answerable. But this inability is no detri- 
ment to the Boundneaa of the A dwaita doctrine. 

A 

-because the Adwaitin has one of the surest of 



Prsmanas in his favour and that is Anubhava 
Or Realization — a state of being in which the 
knower, knowledge and thingB known are 
merged into one absolute Sat — in which one 
sees nothing else, &c. This Pramana is more" 
important than inference. Seeing that under 
the above circumstances, Achit is not an entity 
in itself, Brahmah will not stand in need of a 
distinct material cause or instrumental cause, 
to create that Hchit Para-Brahmah and His 
sakti are not different entities. 

irdlajtTj l _&o || 

R. PaTWANABHA PlLLAI, 

Sub-Registrar idavilikara. 

SOME DISPUTED POINTS. 

(Continued, from page 202 of Volume P.) 

The Rise and Progress of the Vytulian heresy 
which, iri the early years of oar ere, convoked, the 
Buddhist Church of Cpylon, seems tome to have a 
Very important bearing on the issues raised by 
Mr. Vinson, According to Mr. Turnour^thehereay 
commenced in the year 209 A. D. when Vohokana 
Tissa was king of Ceylon. A carefdt perusal, how- 
_ever, of the extant accounts of the events of this 
period, would revealthe fact that the real beginning 
of the heresy can be traced farther, fc sole to the troub- 
lous times of Walagam Bahu (109 B. C.), if not, to p 
still earlier period. WaUgan Bahu, being defeated 
in battle with seven Tamil princes, fled through the 
“Thitharama Gate" which had been built by Pandok- 
abhaye (5th century : B. C.) as a residence to ptople of 
foreign rejigions. A certain Nighanta, named Gin', 
seeing Walagam Bahu in his flight, shouted out in 
load voice *• the great black Sihala is flying.” The 
king hearing this said that, should he be fortunate 
enough to come back to the City in peace, he wonld 
demolish the residence of the Nighanta and build a 
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Yihara in its place- In the course of a few years, the 
Tamil dynasty came to an eod, and Walagam Bahu, 
returning to his city in peace, caused the Thitharama 
Gate to be demolished and bnilt the Abhayagiri 
Yihara in its place. AgaiD, a priest of the Maha 
Yibara by name Mahatissa being found guilty of 
“ breach of discipline’* was expelled by the Frater- 
nity. A disciple of this prieBt, being offended at this 
proceeding, went over to the Abhayagiri Fraternity 
and sojourned with them : from this time, the 
Abhayagiri Fraternity became seceders The doct- 
rines of Buddha had been preserved only “ orally” up 
to this time, and the priests of the Maha Yibara, 
'teeing the spiritual perdition of the people owing to 
the pel-version of the true doctrines assembled and re- 
corded the same in books. 

New, the Nighantas were a most rigid fiect of 
Jains who were very numerous in Southern India in 
the early centuries of the Christian Era. The Nighan- 
ta, Giri therefore, belonged to the most powerful 
religious party of the time in the Tamilakam. The 
language of discourtesy, if not of insult, he employed 
towards the King, (Walagam Bahu) who was a zea- 
lous Buddhist is a clear evidence of the fact that 
the relations between the Nighantas and the Bnd- 
dbist were not of a very friendly character. 
The Tamil princes who conquered Walagam Bahu 
Were Cholians, and their religion was, most probably, 
Jaimsm, hence, it was only natural that the Jains 
should have viewed, with satisfaction, the downfall of 
the Buddhist Sovereign, aod hailed, with pleasure, 
the occupation of the throne by tho Jain princes of 
the Chola dynasty. The circumstances of the expul- 
sion of Mahatissa from the Maha Yibara, the seces- 
sion of his disciple to the Abhayagiri Fraternity, the 
reason alleged, viz the prevention of heresy, for re- 
cording the doctrines of the Maha Vihara Fraternity 
in books, combine to confirm the view that there 
bad been already considerable friction in matters of 
dogma and of faith between the Nigbanta Jains and 

the Bqddlnst priests ; and that the Fraternity of the 



Abhayagiri had been powerfully influenced by the 
peculiar doctrines of the former. It is a well known 
fact of South Indian History that the Pallavas of 
Kanchipuram and the eatly Cholas were Jains, and 
that the Nighaota i e. the Digambara sect of tho 
Jains was the ruling religious denomination in the 
primitive Tamil Kingdoms of the South. That the 
Bchism which disturbed the peace of the Buddhist 
Church of Ceylon had its seat in the Chola country 
will be made obvious as we proceed on a little fnrther 
with its History. 

In the year 113 A. D., Gajababu 1, King of Ceylon, 
invaded the Chola country, and, besides rescuing the 
Sinhalese who had been taken captive by the Chola 
King during his (Gajabahu’s) piedecessor’a reigD, 
removed from there, the golden anklets of Pattini tbe 
insignia of the gods of the four devalas, and the 
golden cup of Buddha that bad been removed in the 
year 83 B. C. The presence of king Gajababu in 
South India about this time is confirmed by a pas- 
sage in ' the Tamil Epic of Silappathikaram which 
reveals the fact that he (Gajabahu) was a contempo- 
rary and friend of the Chera King Senkuthnvan, who 
was an avowed enemy of the Chola Monarch. As a 
brother of this.Cbera King was a Jain ascetic, and ss 
Chankarachariar, who flourished in the 8th century 
A. D. is credited with having converted the KiDg of 
Chera of his time — Tiru Vikrama— from Jainism to 
Saivism, there seems to be no room for doubt aa to 
King Senkuthuvan’s religious persuasions. Gajabahu 
was present in the capital of the Chera Kingdom on 
the occasion of the deification of Kannagie ; and the 
relations between the Chera and the Chola Kingdoms 
having been in a very straiued and acute state at tbe 
time, the conjecture seems very tempting, if not invi- 
sible, that Gajabahu'B success in defeating the Choli- 
ans is to be imputed to his alliance with the very 
powerful Chera monarch. The Apotheosis of Kova- 
lan's wife as an incarnation of Pattini was, no doubt 
pOp’Jlar amoDg tbe Jains of lh« Chola and Chera 
countries, and Gajabahu influenced perhaps by his 
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friend Seukutbnvsn, became the apostle of the cult 
of Pattini in Ceylon. 

The oh r^Diolers of Lanka hare transmitted to ns 
only a very meagre account of Gajabahu's reign, his 
accession,' hia invasion of the Chola country and hif 
gifts to the priesthood of the Abhayagiri arid Mari- 
ce watte VjharaB being all the information ^furnished 
to OB. The partiality, which Gajsbahn shewed to the 
priesthood of the Abayagiri Vihara, which was the 
chief seat of heresy , and which a few decades after, 
assnmed such serious proportions that the strong arm 
of Royalty had to be called in requisition by tbe 
orthodox party for its suppression is significant aB 
affording another indication of his pro-Jain bias. 

For about 80 yearB from this time, the historian is 
absolutely silent about the dogmatic dissensions bet- 
ween tbs rival Viharas, until, tbe monotooy is sud- 
denly broken in the beginning of tbe 3rd Century 
when Yohokara Ties* became King. The rivalry and 
the state of estrangement whieh exists d between the 
two leading priesthood came to a head at this time. 
A Brahman named Vytulia who was now the chief 
exponent of the doctrines of tbe Abhayagiri school 
made his influence so rpuoh felt by the Orthodox 
party that the latter appealed to the king for the pro- 
tection of the orthodox school, which was readily 
granted. “ the instrumentality ut Kopila, bis prime 
*• minister, suppressing the Vytnlian heresy, puni- 
“ sbing tbe impious priests and burning their hooks, 

the King reestablished the doctrines of Buddha.” 

The mention made of the destruction of the books 
by tire must settle the dispute about tile existence of 
literature among tbe Jains of the. Chola country in the 
year 215 A. D it seems to me only reason- 
able to suppose that, even in the days of 
WaUgaro Baba, the Jain section in Lanka 

had had their peculiar doctrines and tenets reduced 
to writing and that this fact was one of tbe 
chief causes that led to the attempt on the part of tbe 
'Maha vihara priests to reduce their creed also to a 



written form as the advantage of a written over ah 
unwritten orthodoxy must have been too obvious to 
be passed unnoticed by them in those troublous times 

"Tbe amount of literature which perished in the 
" flames on thil occasion must have been" says 
Dr Foulkes. “ considerable. But there is unfortuna- 
“ tely, no clue whatever," laments tbe learned Doctor, 
“ as to tbe language in which these books were writ- 
ten." I entirely disagree with Dr. FoulkeB on the 
latter point. The literature that was destroyed was 
the literature of the Vytuliau Jains, who, we are sure, 
were the natives of the opposite const of the chola coun- 
try. Tbe eolation of the problem is, therefore, plain 
enough, except it be contended that the Jain Tamils 
of the chola country, for some unexplained reason, 
chose to write their religious books in the Pali, Elu 
and every other alien lan image in preference to their 
Mother Tongne. But there is nositive evidence to 
prove that the oldest literature of South India is of 
Jsin origin. The inference seems only natural, there- 
fore, that the books burnt by the king were composed 
in the Tamil language. It is a noticeable fact in this 
connection that cne commentator of Yirasoliam, 
whose, date caunot possibly be later than the 11th 
Century A. D. states in one plaos that tire style of 
" Kundalakesy" a Jain work, had become so arcbaio 
in his time that many impressions found therein, 
were unintelligible to the Tamil Scholars of his day 
This old epic is, unfortunately, now missing. But if 
we may rely on the correctness of the statement made 
by the learned commentator above referred to, it does 
not seem possible to me lo assign to this Jain work a 
latter date than the 5th Century B. C. for its compo- 
sition. If, then, it is admitted that there existed ex- 
tensive literature among the Tamils of the Chola 
country in the beginuing of the 2nd Century A. D. , 
can we reasonably look for the first introduction of 
the art of writiug hooks into South India about the 
sane time, ? On the contrary, it seetnB not unlikely, 
that it was after contest with the Tamil Jains of the 
Chola country the idea of committing their doctrines 
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to writing dawned on the minds of the Maghedan 
Monks of whom mostly the priesthood of Maha 
Vihara consisted. In spite of the opposition and per- 
secution to which it was ex-posed, the Vytulian party 



continued to prosper and receive from accessions to 



its ranks. But this state of culm and quiet was not 
to continue for along time. A' storm fiercer than 
.ever- awaited them at no distant date. In the 
year 254 A. D. Gothabaya came to the throne. He 
was partisan of the Maliavihara priesthood nnd was 
resolved on a policy of suppression of the Vytulian 
School The doctrines of Vytulia had already taken 
snch deep root among the Monks of the Abhayagiri 
Vihara that no ordinary measure could succeed in 
bringing about its downfall. As the first step in the 
undertaking the Ring caused all the books of the 
Vytulian Sect to be collected, made them iuto a heap 
and publicly bnrnt them m a market place. He 
then got hold of sixty of the leading priests of the 
Abayagiri Vihara who hail embraced the heresy and 
banished them to the opposite coast in the Chola 
country. The banishment of the Vytulian priests to 
the country of the Cholas is highly suggestive as if 
affords another indirect evidence of the fact of the 
existenee of intimate relations between toe Jain 
priests of the Tamil country and the Abhayagiri ins- 
titution in Ceylon. “ There was a certain priest,” 
says the writer of Mahavamsa which is considered to 



be a very trustworthy record, “ the disciple of the chief 
•• Thera of the banished sect, a native of Chola, by name 



“ Sangamitta who w profoundly versed in the ,itis 
“ the Dhuta (demon faith).” « For the gratificatic 
of the enmity against the priests of the Maha Vihai 

" b> ' Wk ° 8e advice tLe Abayagin priests were bamsbe 
" be came over to this W This rude person ente 
'*i„g the hall in which the priests were assembled , 



“ Thupamrna, disregarding the remonstrances of the 
'‘Thera of the Sangapala parivena who was the mater- 
"nal uncle of the king, and who spoke in the name 
•'of the king, succeeded in gaining the confidence of 
“the king. The monarch becoming greatly attached 
“ to him, plaoed under his tuitioU his two sons. He 
“ evinced’preference to the second son and tlie elder 
“ prince on that account entertained hatred against 
" the priest.” 

The importance of the tbove passage in this en- 
quiry can hardiy be over-rated. It establishes be- 
yond doubt the correctness of my inference that the 
Vytulian of Abayagiri were none but the Jainas of 
the Chola and perhaps of the Chera countries. It is 
obvious that the chief Thera of the banished Secti 
was also a native of Cholara ‘and if we may assnmi 
that he taught the same doctrines as his disciple, thdt 
he himself was profoundly versed in the doctrines o 
Bhuta faith- The Buddhists Monks considered th 
gods of the -Hindoos as Bhutas. The Sivite priests c 
the Kattragam temple in Ceylon even now go by the 
name of Devil priests (Xapnwas). The Mighanta 
Jainas were, in fact, a denomination of the pre-Bnd- 
dhiatic religion of South India, who paid divine 
honours to Vishnu. The Southern Church of Bud- 
dhism, which is in reality, only a purified form of 
Jainism could not tolerate in its ranks those who ad- 
vocated the worship of the gods. The expulsion of 
his master from Lanka drove the iron into the heart 
of Sangamitta, who felt his master's disgrace as his 
own and resolved on a deliberate policy of revenge 
on the priesthood of Maha Vihara who instigated the 
king to expel his master and his followers. 

(Zb be Continued.} 

. A Tamilian. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES COMMISSION. 

[By Mtssn, M. Jivnratnnm and S. Kailatam . ] 

1 . 

CURRICULA OF BTUD1B3. 

Almost in. *11 aspeota tfa« various suggestions of the 
Universities Commission hive been fully dismissed in your 
columns. Nothing in reoent times has attracted so much 
notice as tbs Commission Report and the people whose 
interests are at stake have every reason to express their 
disapprobation in every manner possible. The conetitntios 
of the senate, abolition of second grade ool leges and the 
raising of fees have thrown into shade the most vital 
question, — onrricnla of studies. A comparison between 
the European and Indian systems of edncation will bring 
to light many of the defects and some of the excellences (if 
there be any) of the Universities of India. In India there 
is no teaching University and for a long time to come there 
will not be any University of the stamp of Oxford or 
Cambridge. Modelled after London, Indian Universities 
are purely examining bodies, granting certificates and 
diplomas to tbe sooeeaafol candidates in examinations. 
In Oxford and Cambridge a student, as soon as he leaves 
the Pnblio School, enrolls himself as a Matriculate and 
thus he beocmea an undergraduate of tbe University and 
pnranas his oourse for tbe degree he chooses. No examin- 
ation he ia required to pass before ho enters tbe 
Universities. In London as in the case of the Indian 
Universities there is an entrance examination. Those who 
appear for the Matriculation are required to pesB in five 
subjects now. In days of yore tbe classical languages, 
Latin and Greek were oompnlsory subjects. Afterwards 
Greek was omitted from the compulsory subjects. In tbe 
revised rules and regulations Latin too was made optional 
thereby giving place to a living toogne. From tbe vanons 
changes made in tbe classical languages if is dear that 
those tongues are losing ground in favonr of modern 
languages and tbe European Universities have after all 
seen tbe inutility of the dead languages and want to 
encourage thsir own mother tongues. When these 
changes are taking place in Europe the Indian Universi* 
ties Commission has made a revolutionary proposal 
to abolish the vernaculars in India and also the two most 
important languages French and German. Yon have 
freely opened yonr columns far the discussion of the 
yvisdom or folly of discouraging the study of vernaculars. 
National life and national progress depends upon the 
development of the language of a people. A study of the 
/language of a nation reveals to us their social status, their 
moral and intellectual progress, their inner life, their 
spiritual and religions advancement, their political 
problems and aspirations, their love of scienc e and art a, 

[These were tent to H. E. Tbe Viceroy of India and acknowledg- 
ed with thanks Xd-1 



thuir commercial intercourse, their assimilation of foreign 
ideas and ideals and finally, among many others, their 
plnoe in the scale of nations. In our hnmble opinion any 
amonnt of study in olassioal languages will not work our 
way one inoh towards our rsgeneration ; and the future 
salvation of our country entirely depends upon OUf 
improving our vernacnlar tongue. If vernaculars are 
abolished and if onr prime of life be spent in the stndy 
of highly-inflected languages, we will merely manufacture 
a number of grad nates who will not be able to speak their 
own language correctly. Year after year mere prattlers 
of Socrates and Virgil and dreamers of Hegel and Kant 
will be tnrned ont by the huge machinery of tbe University. 
We do not altogether condemn the classical languages. 
Their style and diction, the sonorous sentences and polish* 
ed periods of a Virgil, the simplicity of a Kalidasa or 
Homer, in spite of their mysticism and exaggerations will 
ever charm and delight tbe readers. Bnt what wo 
contend is that the vernaculars should find a suitobh 
place in tbe curriculum of studies. Tbe abolition of Franco 
and German from the course of studies will not be con. 
dneive to the intereste of higher edncation in India. T! 
French are the moat civilised people in Europe and in 
their literature are treasured up all the modern thoughts. 
Some people think that there is an ulterior motive in 
abolishing these languages, which may be political or 
otherwise. Recent researches in Physical Sciences and 
Mathematics are generally made by the French people and 
Frenchmen are the greatest and most skilful Engineers in 
the world. French is the lingua franca of Europe and it 
is tbe Ion ton of every fashionable man in all quarters of 
the globe. Tbe French are the pioneers of Republican 
ideas. A study of the works of Voltaire and Ronaaean 
Fsnelon and Zola ennobles aud broadens onr minds. It is 
indispensible that a cultivated man should become 
acquainted with a language which ia so extensively 
spoken by all races of mankind. The German language 
has equal claims for its study by an educated man, many 
of the abstract sciences like Psychology and Natural 
Sciences like Biology owe their development to the 
German scholars. Goethe can be ranked along with 
Kali das, Homer, and Shakespeare. Tbe Geirr. ds and the 
French have contribnted a great deal in the field of le; 
literature. Orlation’s commentary in French on tbe 
Institutes of Gins aud Justinian is a standing monument 
of legal acumen and precision. A dull uniformity seems 
to have been tbe aim of the Commission without regard to 
the capacities of the students and the necessity of tbe 
recipients. Four subjects ought to be brought up in all 
stages of the B. A. course. 1 shall close these observations 
with tbe remark that vernacular languages, French, 
German and even Russian should be included in the 
curriculum of studies of the Indian Universities. 
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W* quote eminent authorities who have spoken in favor 
of veroacn aw. DU. Caldwell says. “This language that is 
Tamil being the earliest cultivated of all the Dravidian 
languages the most oopious and that which contain* the 
largest portion and richest variety of indubitably ancient 

forms it is deservedly placed at the head of the list 

He regards that Tamil is not a derivative of Sanskrit and 
poetical compositions are of very high order and 
free from the index of Sanskrit words. He concludes 
his observation aa follows It is the only vernacular 
literature in India which has not been content wilh 
initiating the Sanskrit but has honourably attempted to 
emulate and outetripe it. lu one department at least that 
of Ethioal Epigrams it is generally maintained and I 
think mast be admitted, that the Sanskrit has been out- 
done by the Tamil." In the opinion of Charles Gover 
the Dravidian people possess one of the noblest literatures 
the world haB seen. Revd. A. Percival in speaking of the 
Tamil language remarks : 

No language combines greater with eqnal brevity ; and 
it may be aeaerted that no banian speech is most close and 
and philosophic in its expression as an exponeat of the 
mind. Dr. Winslow writes it is not extravagant 

tb say that in its poetio form, the Tamil is more 
polished and exact than the Greek and more copious than 
Latin. In its fulness and power it more resembles 
English and German than any other living languages: 
Bevd. W. Taylor asserts that it is one of the most copi- 
ous refined and polished languages spoken by man. 
The last and not the least of the greatest of the Tamil 
scholars speaks of Tamil language in terms of enlogy 
and says in one of his excellent works on the Saiva 
Philosophy that that key alone can nnlook the hearts 
of the ten millions of the most intelligent and progressive 
Of the Hindu race.” In another place he thus notes, 
“ Although the very ancient, copious and refined Tamil 
language is inferior to none, neither the Indian 
Government nor the Universities fnlly recognise the value 
of Tamil literature. 

II. 

THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 



The question “what would happen to India, if the 
reoomraendations of the Universities Commission were 
adopted P ** has been more than once asked in your 
columns and those of your contemporaries ; it has been 
answered again and again with snfficient clearness : aud 
the miserable depth to which the' Boeial, intellectual and 
moral conditions of India wonld go down, has been 
pointed onk with sufficient stresaahd emphasis. But one 
great point, serious and deploAWe in it* reealts aid 



which involves incalculable danger to “Yonng India in 
transition " has not yet been adequately touched upon. 
A closer study of tbe Report brings to light, among other 
things one proposal that is calculated, in the long run, to 
practically deprive the Indiaoa of the one really useful 
boon of all education — qualification for citizenship. Accord- 
ing to the proposals the study of History is to be 
compulsory only in the matriculation standard and 
optional in the college course. From the F. A. curriculum 
History is ejected iu favour of philosophy which is to be 
compulsory and in the B. A. examination History is to 
appear aa optional branch. It is therefore possible for a 
student to take his Degree withont ever reading Bistory 
in the college classes. Does the Commission think that 
the meagre sketches of India and England that pass for 
Histories in the Matriculation class are sufficient to 
instruct the student in the ideas of the rights, duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship P The world’s greatest 
statesmen agree in thinking that the Government of a 
country will be successful iu proportion to the extent and 
degree to which the citizens realise the importance of their 
duties and make a right use of their privileges. Can the 
accounts of (he wars with Tippoo or Haider Ali, the 
gallant deeds Of Clive and Lawrence and the coDqneats of 
the Moghnl Emperors of India — Btories wbioh form the 
bulk of tbe Matriculation History, can these help even so 
little an Indian to correctly discharge his duties aa a 
citizen P Do they think that Lee-Warner’a Citizen of 
India is sufficient to fnlly equip the students as citizens of 
tbe State ? How can meagre accounts of the Indian 
Postal system, Municipalities and District Boards assist 
one in forming right notions about organised constitutions, 
representative assemblies and other broader principles of 
politics P Withont asking students to stndy Political 
Scienoe and Political Economy and making them grasp 
the Bonn d principles of politics by a comparative stndy 
of the World’s institutions, it is metely futile to imagine 
that Indians can learn much of Indian politics by being 
made to commit to memory a few pages of a Loyalty 
Bible which can only be described aa an unclassified cata- 
logue of Indian names passing for politics. By the omission 
of History from the F.A. course thestudenta will be depri- 
ved of the opportunity of .acquainting themselves with the 
two main pillars of all political knowledge — the Greek 
and Homan Histories, which, with their complex systems 
of government end varied organisations, lay the proper 
foundation for advanced knowledge in political science. 
When this all important branoh of knowledge is done 
aVthy with, a great majority of onr graduates will be 
mertrly a set of half hearted men, in Capable of under- 
standing their political rights and privileges and MID 
more incapable of using them to tbe welfare of themselves 
and tbeir countrynjen. 
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Mr. R. 8. Lepper, Professor of History and Economics 
at the Maharajah's College, Treveudrnm, writes: — 

“ This is a small matter compared with the way the 
F. A. History course is treated. To make room for 
English Hidloiy, the History oi Greece and Rome, whioh 
for many years has been tanght to oar F. A. students, and 
for centuries has formed, with the History of their own 
country, the regular study of yonth in every Western land, 
ie now to be condemned as unsuitable and relegated to the 
B. A. course. 

A change of so sweeping a nature requires a reason, 
and I have found none that -will stand examination. When 
I remonstrated some months ago against this proposal, I 
was told that in some Colleges it woe Dot, or could not, 
be tanght properly, and that therefore it ought to be cnt 
ont. Bnt in some Colleges nothing is tanght properly' 
and if we are to fit our courses of etudy to the capacity of 
the worst colleges in South India the sooner we end the 
University the better. On the other hand, if University 
Examiners do their duty, History teachers will learn to do 
theirs soon enough. It ia wonderful how quickly strict 
and intelligent examining develops improved teaching. 
Bnt if there are no good reasons for the exclusion of 
Classical History, there are many for its retention. First, 
the thread of the story is much easier to follow, foreign 
relatione are lees complicated, political and religious 
conditions much simpler, social life more akin to that of 
India, and the chief characters more intelligible than is 
the case in English History, which is full of difficulties lor 
the Indian student. 

Secondly, it has an excellent educative influence. 
Handled by a good teacher it supplies just the stimulus 
which the F. A, student needB, after a prolonged conree of 
.elementary English History in the school claseeea. It 
broadens his mental horizon, and may be made the vehiole 
for the teaching of sound views on life and duty and good 
cittzenship. Even in the handa of a bad teacher it ie more 
intelligible and has a higher disciplinary value for junior 
students than English History. 

Thirdly, it has a number of admirable text-bookB, 
ranging from the most elementary pi imers to the works of 
the greatest historians, capable of suiting all degrees of 
' ability in the class, yet of reasonable bulk, and therefore 
accessible to students. 

Fourthly, moat of the original authorities are to be had 
1 in excellent English translations, within moderate compass 
and at moderate prices. 

Fifthly, when properly tangl t it ie one of the moat 
attractive subjects in the F. A. coarse. The heroes of all 
time can live again in the East as in the Wert and olefrn 



the homage and sympathy of yonth alike in India as in 
Enrope. Such hero-worship is among the best inflaenoea 
in every yonng student's life, and helps in some measure 
to counteract the sordid features of his daily surronnd* 
ings." 

It is proposed, instead, to make Philosophy compulsory 
in the college course. Does the Commission want to make 
ns a nation of dreamers by translating ne from the land of 
the real to the land of the lotuB P India has bad too mnch 
of Philosophy and it is her mad attachment to that that 
threatens to make her one of the “ Dying nations." Onr 
Philosophy has blinded ns to oar surrounding conditions. 
The boon of liberal Western education which we have been 
so long enjoying hoe opened onr eyeB ; and the first seeds 
of political wisdom are just now only being so wo here and 
there. When the mystery of complete blindnefs has been 
reduced to partial blindness, there comes the proposal to 
harl ns back once more into the sea of apathy for the 
shores of which we have been slowly straggling. So great 
has been the mischief worked by centuries of deep-rooted' 
spiritualism almost verging on fanatic superstition, shot- 
ting its eyes to the wants of the country and keeping 
itself philosophically aloof, with derision, from •* things 
mundane" that in spite of a strong reactioc and the 
terrible realities of the present, there still operates a 
lingering desire in the mindB of many, to desert the dear 
interests of their oountryand retreat to the comparatively 
cool shade of Theosophy, Occultism and Vedantic mysti- 
cism ? It is time that we should take leave of philosophy 
a little and turn our attention to politics. Moreover the 
Way in which the Municipal and Legislative Connoil 
elections are conducted, the manner in which our men fare 
in the Councils and the amount of interest the people take 
in these elections amply go to prove that a great majority 
of our people are yet to learn the A B 0 of publio life. At 
this stage the proposal to make History optiooal and 
Philosophy compulsory, will tend to make matters worse. 
What with the intention of the Commission to abolish the 
etudy of the vernaculars which will completely pat an end 
to the development of a healthy, national life, and what 
with the proposal to abolish History from the compulsory 
coarse, the Commission's endeavour to keep [ndiaqp out of 
politics is sufficiently clear. It is the duty of every 
sincere well-wisher of India, to realise the situation, 
protest against the contemplated measure and ask the 
Government to give the study of History a prominent 
place as it deserves and as it is given in all the European 
and the American Universities. 

III. 

In my last letter it has been pointed ont that the verna- 
culars of Soatb India not being allied to the Sanskrit 
language, ought to find a place in tbecnm’oulam of studies 
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lor tbe University examinations. As long as tbe vern - 
ealam are tbe media of communication it is impossible to 
Mbalitote English in the practical concerns of onr home 
Hie, and tbe upheaval of tbe Indiana depend* npon the 
progress of tbe vernaculars. For freely traoslating^he 
standard worke of Western authors into the Dravidian 
languages one should be acquainted with both the langu- 
ages and must have a thorough grasp of the tongue in 
„biob he translates and his expressions should be idiom- 
atic. So it is quite inadvisable to abolish tbe vernaculars 
from the Matrioulstion examination at least. In India 
English takes the place of the classics st home. It not 
only contains all the beanties of the classical languages 
but also has in it all the modern inventions and resear- 
ches. Therefore a compulsory classical study will over- 
strain the tender minds of oar youths. 

Matriculation : — Unfortunately in our opposition to the 
Universities Commission Report good and bad points are 
indiscriminately criticised and the wise proposals share 
the fate of their opposites. Too much praise cannot be 
bestowed upon the wisdom of the proposal to remove 
science from the entrance oonrse. Very recently the Lon- 
don University followed a similar course by abolishing 



mended its re-introduction. In spite of such issnlta the 
Commission without going throogh tb e frot and cam at 
tbe question makes a recommendation which we fear will 
only end in defeating its own purpose of giving a sound 
education in English to the Indian candidates. It is need- 
less to Bay anything with regard to Mathematics and His- 
tory. The former traios tbe mind and the latter gives at 
best an elementary idea of Indian and English Historiee 
wbioh a student ought to know. The Commission having 
in view for its ulterior end the raising of the standard 
and making the examination as difficult ss possible, with- 
out giving the best consideration to tbe local conditions^ 
has made tbe Madras Matriculation, as a model 
for the entrance examination of all tbe 
other universities,- and the B. A. of Calcutta for 
tbe Arts Degree examinations for all academies. Onr 
Matriculation is as stiff as the Commission requires and 
their proposals will not seriously affect Madras ; bot a sud- 
den raising of the standard will greatly tell upon the 
other provinces. In English 40 per cent is required for 
a pass and 35 p. c. io all tbe other aubjeots. In most of 
the Universities only 35 p. c. or so is required in English 
and 25 in each of the other subjects. 

F. A. Examination . — The Commission recommends 



General Elementary Science from the compulsory subjects 
of the London Matricnlation examination. A glance at 
the failure lists of tbe Matriculation examination reveals 
to ns the sad disappointment of many a youth in that sub- 
ject. The reason is not far to seek. Students of the sixth 
form are too young to grasp and master the fundamental 
principles of an experimental science. Most of tbe High 
Schools are illequipped and the graduates who train the 
students for the examination are too fresh from the college 
to understand tbe difficulties of those who receive instruc- 
tion under them. Unless there are practioal experiments 
one can have no knowledge of a science in which the 
handling of apparatus is absolutely necessary. The can- 
didates for Matriculation are too numerous ; a practioal ex- 
amination therefore is impossible. The abolition of text 
books in English has proved from the experiment of the 
last few years by the Madras University quite undesirable. 
It was originally intended for tbe ostentations purpose of 
discon caging “ cram". Instead of learning any author or 
book or fine specimens of prose and poetry, students get 
np the idioms and rnles of grammar without fully ap- 
preciating tbe proper nse of them from “ Made BaeyV’ 
and “ Sheppard's Manuals/' In order that onr students 
may have a definite knowledge of aome writers it is neces- 
sary to inti oduce text books for tbe Matricnlation examin- 
ation. Calcutta twice abolished text books only to rein- 
troduce them. In Bombay aho the same course was fol- 
lowed. The Senate of Madras very lately opened theii 
•yeB to tbe unwisdom of abolishing the text and recoin- 



English, Classics, Mathematics, and Logic and Psychology 
or Physical Science with Chemistry for the Intermediate 
examination. It ie best to introduce scientific studies in 
this examination. This is really the entranoe ex- 
amination for the Degree. A student by the time 
he passses this examination would have sufficiently advan- 
ced and would have attained enough of discriminating 
power to choose either tbe literary or the eoientifio course* 
No proposal of the Universities Commission will meet 
with eo mnoh approval as tbe separation of the literary 
from the scientific study which was a long-felt desider- 
atum. The other Universities were showing signs of cor- 
recting an error of long standing. Madras in spite of the 
precedents in other Indian Universities and the London 
Univereity, obstinately refused to make so desirable a 
change. Nothing ia more gratifying than to find the 
Commission refusing to allow even a thesis on a scientific 
subject in the B.Sc. examination and it w%i qnite right ia 
holding that the English knowledge of tbe F. A. standard 
is sufficient for the atndy of acientifio subjects. It 
is also good that Logic and Psychology are made 
optional. It was a mistake that Logio was for a 
time abolished from tbe F. A. course of the Madras 
University. London has made it compulsory in the 
Intermediate examination and it is either compulsory or 
optional in the other universities. As a soieuoe of reason- 
ing it highly trains tbe mind, and Psychology, that de- 
partment of knowledge wbioh deals with onr ammtu must 
take precedence of other sciences. According to Herbert 
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Speaoer, Psychology is a subject which every cultivated 
man ought to study. It is with pain we notice that the 
Commission hag altogether omitted History in the F. A. 
course. I jbave devoted a special letter on the subject in 
the columns of your valuable journal and it is needless to 
point oat once more the importance of the study of His- 
tory. It ought to have found a place either as a com* 
pulaory or an optional subject in the F.A. course. To 
learn the elementary principles of five subjects will not be 
too much in the F.A. course and generally five subjects 
are taught in all the Universities. We have said English 
is the classic of India. If the Commission will insist 
npon four subjects in all the stages of the B.A. course it 
will be more ad visable to allow Histories of Rome and 
Greece with Political Economy as an alternative subject 
with the classics. Mathematics may be a stumbling block 
to many of onr promising young men in the F.A. course. 
There is no likelihood of its being abolished by any Com- 
mission. As long as the Senior- Wrangler and Wrangler 
titles are held in high esteem and as long as it is a subject 
in the B.A. Hononrs coarse of the Cambridge University, 
it is sore to find a place in the ArtB course of every 
University. The subject may not be palatable to a few ; 
bat a study of this most important abstract Science is 
essential for the cultivation and training of our mind. 
With totne reservations we have not much to find fault 
with the recommendations of the Commission in the F.A. 
course. A word ab'>ut examination by compartments. 
The remark of Prof. G. Pittendrigh of the Christian 
College will not be out of place here. In his opinion 
the abolition is a retrograde step and the system has 
worked excellently well in Madras. It is no wonder he 
has not met with anybody who has spoken against this 
system. 

B. A. Degree Examination. — The B. A. Degree is a much 
coveted academical honour. The least qualification 
virtually insisted npon now a days by the Government is 
B. A. The gates of the Government service in tlie near 
future will be closed to non -grad nates. For a long time 
to come till a distinction in the minds of the people is 
made between University honours and Government service, 
the youths of India will rightly or wrongly seek after 
education with the hope of obtaining some Government 
posts. In these days even those who are to be trained for 
some learned professions such as Engineering, Medicine 
and Law usually take a degree of Arts, even though the 
I F. A. Examination is enough for ordinary purposes. The 
value of the Arts Degree cannot be overrated and it rightly 
deserves the prize bestowed on it. The changes which 
affect this examination will serionsly be watched and 
criticised unsparingly by onr educated men. 

Examination by Oompartmenti . — This system is unique 
in the Madras University and obtains in the B. A. Degree 
4 



examination aloue, and the necessity of it is partially 
acknowledged in the B. Sc. and B. A. degree examinations 
of the Bombay University. The abolition of the compart- 
ment system, Professor G. Pittendrigh rightly remarks, 
is a retrograde step and the Rev. acting Principal of the 
Christian College has not met with anybody who has 
spoken ill of this system. It has worked for the last 15 
years excellently well in Madras, but the Commission for 
reasons best known to itself has recommended its abolition. 
Let the Commission speak for itself. “ At Madras where 
the subjects of the B. A. Examination are arranged in three 
divisions a candidate is allowed to appear in one division 
or in two divisions or in all three in any one year. It ap- 
pears that in some cases this rule has worked well. A 
College on finding that a student at the end of his 
third year, has made but little progress may require 
him to devote his fourth year to English and to his 
second language and to postpone his third subject to 
his fifth yea-. On the other hand the rule works badly 
in so far as it tempts men to try their chance in all three 
divisions in the hope of securing as pass in one or two.*' 
This is an undeniable testimony even of the Commission 
itself that the system has worked well in Madras. The 
best thing would have been, instead of abolishing it, to 
introduce it in the other Universities so that there might 
be similarity in all the Universities in India. The Comis- 
sion distincly speaks of the advantage of this system in the 
third sentence. The argument offered against this system 
in the fourth sentence is a lame excnee for its determin- 
ation to abolish the system. No man ever enters the 
portals of a University, and wastes his money and energy 
merely to try a chance with the hope of -securing a pass 
in one or two subjects. Students of the B. A. class are 
sufficiently advanced in age and education and can be 
credited with some common sense to nndertand their own 
benefits. Generally in our expet ieuce in Madras, students 
appear for examination in those subjects alone io which 
they feel siroug and come out successful and postpone the 
study of that subject in wliich they are weak to a furure 
examination. In Jlahiculation and in the Fiist-in-Ai ts 
students are expected to be acquainted only with the ele- 
mentary principles ; but a student for a Degree mast show 
a mastery over the subject he biiugs up for the examin- 
ation. The subjects allotted for that examination are not 
necessarily connected with each other. A man nmy be 
well up and score a high percentage of marks say in 
Mathematics or Philosophy but he may be poor in the 
Second Language or English. It is a gieat hardehip that 
he should bring up again the 'subject in which he has 
already secured a pass. In former yeais in Madras 
stadents were examined in all the subjects together and 
there were disastrous and shooting failures. There were 
mediocre passe* and those who can boast of soundness in 
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some subjects were turned out as unfit for the Degree. It 
was after considerable hesitation and debate the old order 
changed giving place to the new ; the system of examining 
in all the subjects was discontinued and examination by 
compartments wae wisely introduced. Not only in Madras 
but also in Bombay the Senate wanted very recently to 
introduce this system. Two out of the three older 
Universities support the system. This is indirectly 
admitted in the B. Sc. examination and the B. A. Degree 



examination of the London University. That speaks 
volume, in its favour. Unlike India, in Oxford and 
Cambridge students are not required to bring np too many 
subjects. A Tripos man in Philosophy or a wrangler does 
not and need not know who aJHannibal is and is content 
with bringing up one ; snbject alone, bnrther on the 
report says: — ‘‘ The system which is called “ examination 
by compartments ” has been advocated by several witnesses 
and in particular it has been represented to ns that a 
candidate who fails in one subject should he allowed to 
pass on satisfying the examiners and should not be requir- 
ed to bring up all his subjects again. ’’ From the report 
we clearly see there are many champions of our cause. 
The publication of their evidence along with the report of 
the discussion by the Senate of the Madras University 
when it introduced this system will throw light upon this 
debatable question ; and this opportunity is taken to 
advise the Government to order a full publication of all the 
evidence of the witnesses or others who have furnished the 
Commission and the Government with written statements 
bearing on the point to which this inquiry is directed. 
Then only will the public know the pros and cons of the 
whole affair, and then only will tbeir judgment not be 
hasty. The Commission admits that a representation has 
been made to them that a candidate who fails in one sub- 
ject should be allowed to pass on satisfying the examiners 
in that snbject and should not be required to bring np all 
the subjects again. This is what prevails now in Madras 
and no representation is more just or reasonable. In 
Madras the Standard of the B. A. Degree examination 
is, particularly in the optional eubjects, very high, and 
the Byllabus covers a very wide range and there are. 
special portions also appointed in the optional, subjects. 
The Commission's intention itself is to raise the standard of 
examinations. Unless this system is favoured there will 
not be much facility to the slready overworked stndent 
population. The report concludes on this point by remaik- 
* D S’ ’’ tt fter full consideration we have come to the 
conclusion that the disadvantages of the Madras rule 
outweigh its advantages and that examination by compart- 
ments ought not to be allowed. The object of an examin- 
atipn is to ascertain whether a candidate possesses all the 
knowledge which may fairly be expected of him at the 



stage which he has reached ; and a mao who pusses in 



all his subjects at one time gives better evidence of the 
soundness of his general education than the man who can 
only pass in the subjects taken separately. Care mu6t be 
taken in framing the programme of an examination to see 
that the subjects are not 60 numerous as to lay undue 
burden on the minds of the candidates ; but if this condi- 
tion is complied with we think better that the examination 
should he tieated as a whole, and not broken into sections.’’ 
We have every reason to think that the advantages of the 
Madras rule outweigh its disad vantnges and so examination 
by compartments ought to be retained. The object of an 
examination isnotmeiely to ascertain whether a candidate 
possesses all the knowledge which may be expected of him 
at this stage but also to find oat whether he possesses a 
sound education. Medicore passes in all the Bnhlccts will 
not ensure soundness. A man who obtains a very high 
percentage of marks in one subject certainly gives 
evidence of his sounder knowledge in that snbject than 
one who merely escapes through in all the subjects by 
getting the miuimum. A senior wrangler like Paranjpie 
may fail in the B. A. Degree examination of the Calcutta 
University; but is be not a better man than any graduate 
fo that U nVersity ? 

We should not have taken bo much trouble to advocate 
this system which needs not such championship but for 
the hasty, short-sighted and unwise resolution of the Uni- 
versities Commission. Only 19 or 20 |per cent, of those 
who appear for the B. A. Degree are successful. It is 
not unusual that a student who fails first in Bnglish fails 
to secure marks in his optional subject. We are told that 
Mr. De, who headed the Cambridge classics list passed 
the B. A. Degree in Calcutta after being awarded same 
grace marks in the optional branch. Granting of grace 
marks is not. an unusaal feature in the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, which is quite unknown in Madras and the introduc- 
tion of this system will put an end to that pernicious pra- 
ctice of awarding grace marks. To establish its pet 
theory of abolishing the compartment system the Universi- 
ties Commission proposes a remedy. “ Care" they say, 

must be taken in framing the programme of an examina- 
tion to see that the subjects are not so numerous as to lay 
undue burden upon the minds of *he candidates." Let us 
examine what care is taken by the Commission iu framing 
the programme of the B. A. Degree examination, and 
whether the subjects are not more numerous than now 
and whether they will not lay an undue burden upon the 
minds of the examinees. In Madras we have only three 
subjects for the B. A. Degree examination— English and a 
second language are compulsory and any one of the science 
branches is optional. In the A -onrse of the Calcutta 
University which will be the future B. A. Degree examina- 
tion English and Philosophy are compulsory, Claasioal 
language, History, Political Eoonomy, and Mathematics 
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being optional ; and a student takes up only three sub- 
jects in that U diversity also. In the programme o f the Uni- 
versifies Commission, we see four instead of three ; Eng- 
lish! a Classical language and Philosophy are made com- 
pulsory and tliatory or Mathematics being mads optional. 
Are not four subjects mom numerous than three and will it 
not be an endue burden upon the minds of the exami- 
nees t Iu paragraph 173 of the report where it discounte- 
nances Honours Examinations which necessitate conside- 
rable expense and which are undesirable on the ground 
that specialisation begins at too eaily an age end that a 
pass degree ia depreciated, the Commission means to raise 
the standard of the pass B. A. Degree examination of the 
Calcutta University. Even as it is, not even 20 per cent, 
are able to secure a pass and the raising farther of the pre- 
sent standard will further narrow the basis of education. 
The examination may be made as stiff aspossible, but unne- 
cessary restrictious should not be placed. Some facilities to 
the candidates also should be given if the standard be rais- 
edaud if the subjects are numerous 'he only relief we know 
of lies in the system of examinations by compartments 
which will foster not only soundness but also lessen the 
hardships of the students. It will also effectually put an 
end to •* cram." which the Commission so much hate. 
Their theories come into conflict with one aoot her. The 
raising of the standard is not in keeping with the lessening 
of the subjects and giving of sonnd education is not poa. 
sible when the compartment system is done away with. 
The basis of education may be narrowed. Annually not 
even 1,501 grad nates are turned out by the five Universities 
of India, a country with a population of 300 millions, 
England, which has only a population of 32 millions prod- 
uces about 2,500 graduates annually, A few Socrateses 
and Bacons will not save our country. Education must be 
diffused at least among the middle claaseB and the propo- 
sal to narrow the basis still further is not at all wise or 
prudent on the part of the rulers. A wide diffusion of 
.knowledge will aloue put an end to ignorance and sup- 
erstition. Middlemen are the leaders of the people and 
the general mass can only aim at elementary education. 
If our middlemen are immersed in darkness and ignorance 
if education is denied to them and every obstacle is t hrown 
in tbeir way by raising the fees, by closing the second 
.grade colleges, and their progress is 6tonted in their very 
growth, by impediments unbeard of, woe will be to that 
country, for it will end in chAos and confusion on 
Recount of the abolition of the Vernaculars. Candidates in 
Madras will labour under disadvantages. In the pro- 
gramme of the Commission the subjects are more nume- 
rous than before and it will lay & great burden upon the 
bender minds of yousg men and if the standard be also 
-eised the abolition of the compartment system is the most 
undesirable measure. In each and every memorial which 



may be submitted to H. E. the Viceroy, the discussion of 
this question must find a prominent place and any memori- 
al or list of Resolutions overlooking this vital question 
will not he an exhaustive one and be far from satisfactory. 

Mr. W. B. Morren of the Madras Christian College 
•ays : — I do not agree with the Commissioners in their 
condemnation of what they call the Madras system of 
examination by compartments. The rule works badly, 
they say, in so far as it tempts candidates for the B. A. 
Degree to try their chances in all three divisions of the 
Degree Examination in the hope of securing a pass in one 
or two. If the rule is abolished, a candidate will have to 
try bis chauce9 of securing x pass in all three divisions, 
and since if he fails in one division be must try his chan- 
ces in all three divisions again, he will never have the op- 
portunity of trying to make a really good appeal ant e in 
any one of them. 1 do not know to what extent the Com- 
mission received evidence from Madras witnesses on the 
working of the ‘ compartment system’, but I believe the 
experience of most examiners would be strongly in favour 
of its ret-itlon. Jn one respect, I think, it might be im- 
proved. Where a student shows at the end of his first 
year of study that he stands small chance of passing in all 
three divisions of the Degree Examination, lie should be 
strongly advised, or even compelled, to give his attention 
daring bis second year wholly or chiefly to Language end 
then take an additional year to Science.' 1 

Mr. E. M. Mocphail of the Madras Christian College 
writes : — 

“ I am personally quite opposed to the giving up of lire 
“ compartment system” and should consider (toitig so an 
injury to education in this Presidency." 



EXAMINATION BY COMPART- 
MENTS 



The following petition has been sent to I lis Excel- 
lency the Viceroy from Trichinopoly : — Mv Lord, 
We, the undersigned, your Lorpship’x liumhlr- memo- 
rialiats, beg to approach your Excellency with the 
following few lines with the hope that our petition 
will receive the favourable consideration of your 
Government. 

2. The lecOmmendations of the Universities C 
sion that the system of examination by con n, 
the Madras Univei'sity ought not to be allowed, n con- 
clusion they say, they have arrived at after full cor.si l, ra- 
tion has been quite unexpected and has shocked the me- 
morialists, Fifteen years ago the Senate of the Madras 
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Universty abolished the old system of passing in all th e 
subjects at the Bame time and introduced this beneBcient 
system. When the Universities Commission sat in 
Madras, it never afforded bd opportunity of discussing . 
this vital question. All who have given evidence have 
never touched upon this system which the Madras Uni- 
versity alone eujoys. The Commission did not even so 
ranch as hint in Madras that it would recommend to 
abolish this system. 

X. Your Lordship enunciated there ought to be a simi- 
larity of examinations in the various Universities of India 
and the standard of examination should be made higher. 
A glance at the calendars of the various Universities of 
India will convince your Lordship that the standard in 
the Science Branch in Madras is considerably higher than 
in the other Universities. Minimums are required for 
passing in each subject of the Science Branch in Madras and 
besides there are special portions appointed each year, 
which are uot the case in the other Universities. In 
English language and literatuie it will bid fair to most of 
the Universities and there is the third branch — the study 
of vernaculars — which is peculiar to this University alone. 
It will be the greatest hardship to be required to pass in 
all the branches, which are quite unconnected with each 
other, in one and the same year. It is only after mature 
consideration and noting the difficulties of the students 
that the Madras Senate, in which distinguished education* 
alists like Dr. Duncan, and the Hon'bleDr. Miller and the 
late Professor P. Itangunatha Mudaliar sat, oame to the 
decision that the compartment system ought to bs intro- 
duced. And the Government of Madras accorded sanc- 
tion to it. In the University of Bombay a resolution in 
favour of this system waR moved by do less a personage 
than the late Justice Ranade and was can ied out. But 
for reasons best, known to themselves the Bombay Govern- 
ment vet ied it. Two of the three oldest Universities and 
n Local Government have countenanced this compartment 
system. 

And it has been up to this time working well and the 
Madras Graduates can boast of efficiency on account of 
the special and careful study of their subjects. Your 
humble memorialists do not see any sound basis for the 
judgment of the Commission when they say without 
assigning any reason that '* the disadvantages of the 
Madras system ot examination by compartments outweighs 
its advantages,". It will be to the benefit of the public 
who are specially iuieiested if your Lordship will kindly 
order publication of the papete, to Bbow how the Com- 
mission have arrived at this decision aloog with the opi- 
nions and a.gLments of the other side, if there are any, 

4. Your bumble memorialists have never dreamt 
that the Commission will condemn this system 



sod make finch an abrupt recommendation and 
they naturally thought that this Bystem will be 
introduced in the other examinations also if possible. 
They have prosecuted their studies long before the 
rules were framed j and it is needleBS to tell your Ex- 
cellency that no law should have a retrospective effect. 
Most of your siguatoiies have passed the B. A. Degree 
examination of the Madras University in one or two bran- 
ches and are yet to complete by passing the remaining 
branch or branches. If tl ese persons are asked to undergo 
the ordeal of passing all the subjects once more it will 
greatly tell upon them both in health and prospects. And 
they will have to master the text books which are gener- 
ally mastered in two years, in a single year. In some of 
these subjects they might have already passed and they 
never thought they will be forced to appear again. 

5. It may be to a certain extent t'-ue that this excellent 
system docs not prevail in the B, A. degree examination 
of other Indian Universities, But to establish a similarity 
in the examinations your Government may be strained to 
abolish a system which has worked so long, so well, and 
es beneficially here. Simply for the sake of similarity 
efficiency cannot be sacrificed. . Your Lordship maybe 
aware that the standard is much higher in Madias than ip 
the other parts and if the standard of the other Univer- 
sities be raised and if the system be introduced in other 
Universities similarity will be for advantage established. 
Bnt to keep a higher standard here in Madras alone and 
at the same time to abolish the compartment system will 
certainly put the candidates of the Madras University to 
greater hardship than those of sister Universities. A 
trial of this system in the other Universities your memori- 
alists are sanguine, will produce u better type of gradu- 
ates. 

6. Your humble memorialists most respectfully request 
your Lordship that this law should not iD any way affect 
those who have ulreudy passed some branches according 
to this present system and they should be permitted to 
complete their Degrees by passing the remaining branch 
01 branches alone. Some of them have already chosen 
some walks of lite and they must be given the chance of 
taking their Deg ees without prejudice to their duties. 
Your Lordship’s assurance “ thst all ilie existing inte- 
lests of students must, be carefully respected" has embol- 
dened your men or ialists of Trichinopoly, who have pas- 
sed j u some branches of the B. A. Degree of the Madras 
University, to submit this humble petition and pi ay that 
a favourable consideration will be granted to it. Thank- 
ins your Lordship for allowing a full discussion on the 
recommendations of the Commission. 

We beg to remain. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship'^ most obedient servants 
Triohinopoly, 6th Angnst 1902, 
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V. 

Out of the hot discussion which is carried on in yoor 
columns, there naturally arise some side questions which I 
■hall answer in • word or two and dismiss them. The cant 
of '• cram** is the burden of many a one who wants to dis- 
courage higher education in India. Even the Commission 
actuated by the best of motives in the world his caught 
this infection. It condemns in unmeasured terms the per* 
iiicioas use of " Keys and Abstracts which present a bald 
outline of the original” aud it discourages in every way the 
use of “ Keys.” We agree with these observations. We set 
our face Against, that system of “ cram” iu which students 
vomit forth unassimilated and undigested matters in the 
Examination Hal). Hut au intelligent cramming, if we 
can use the terra, is iudispensable for success in examina- 
tions. Learning by rote enables a man to cxpiess accu- 
rately Ids thoughts and he is able to save tine. Our stu- 
dents, unlike the Pandits and Sas tries who repeat parrot- 
like \ edas and Mantras without undet standing a word of 
w lint they say, only intelligent ly commit to memory cer- 
tain portions of tneir texts and thus store up a useful fund 
of knowledge to bi readily turned to accounts. As long 
ns examinations exist cramming cannot altogether be rooted 
out. Not ooly the examining bodies out even the Teaching 
Universities are not wholly free from it. They win honours 
in Tripos and Classical Examinations who are t.lie best 
ciammers. The observations of Rajah Peaii Mohnn Muck 
kerjeo, M.A , b.t.., c.a.i., a distinguished graduate of the 
Calcutta University, demand careful reflection before one 
rises up to condemn it. 

The question of specialisatiou is a bugbear which b&9 
pnz/.led the Universities Commission.. It has determined 
not to allow it till a student takes his B.A. or B. Sc. De- 
gree. Examinations, it says, are required to determine the 
capabilities of the students, the progress they have 
made and how far the teaching has been successful in 
colleges. Unlike the faddists and pessimists of to-day who 
are ugainst recurring examination-, unlike the Padfieldieus 
to whom examinations are no test, the Commission will 
stick to the custom of having two previous examiiiatloi of 
the Bombay University. It will not permit the specialisa- 
tion of subjects in the B. A. Degree Examination. In 
London specialisation begins only after the B.A.. or Id. Sc. 
Degree. But a Matriculate is allowed to chouse Law And 
Medicine. Those who adopt the medical profession ought 
to pas 9 in one of the classical languages. A Matriculate 
can appear for the Intermediate iu science and the final B. 

1 Sc. Examinations. In India F. A. occupies a similar pro- 
portion to that of the Matriculation in London with inspect 
to medicine and science. But for Law he must be a ful- 
blown graduate. In Cambridge and Oxford, after the 
Little-go Examination and Preliminary Classical Exami- 
nation a student is allowed to choose any subject he likes 
and bring it np for the Honours B. A. In India Honours 
S 



Examinations are discountenanced and the M. A. is consi- 
dered equivalent to the Honours Examination. There is 
no special M. A. Examination in the two oldest Univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom^ The M. A. Degree is con- 
ferred upon graduates after a certain number of years. 
The Commission considers it undesirable to allow speciali- 
sation at too early an age and it is disposed to allow it 
ouly iu the M. A. Examination. W e oan do nothing but 
bow to this derision. Still it will not be unwise to point 
ont the necessity of introducing specialisation even in the 
B. A. and B. Sc. conrsee. 

Even those who nre well disposed towards higher 
education iu India are thrown aback at tbe sterility of 
academical education. To them we answer that thongh 
there is Home reason in the complaint, onr institutions arc 
yet of a century old and it is too early to expect much 
originality to their alumni. Even in those Universities that 
have existed for centuries, Newtons, Bacons and Miltons 
are not of every day occurrence. They are only few and 
far between. Postpone your judgment for a time aud v.’O 
are sure onr Universities will not be barren of good results. 
Already it is showing signs of a bright future and the name 
of Prof. J. C. Bose, D. Sc., of Calcutta is bononred 
wherever science is loved. Onr Universities are partly 
fulfilling the functions for which they are intended ; our 
young men of means and courage to crosa the seas have 
own laurels in the foremost Universities of Europe, Paranj- 
pai and Cbatterjee are familiar names even in the English 
Universities. 

D. A. Degree Eaimination . — The next pofnt i-eserving 
comment in the subjects for tbe B. A. Degree Examina- 
tion. It has been lightly touched upon in my previous 
lettter. It, requires a close examination and it is doubtful 
whether full justice can be done to it in the "narrow space 
of a newspaper article. The Commission recommends 
three Compulsory subjects in the B. A. course: English, 
Classical language and Philosophy and one of the following 
•objects : — 

(1) Mathematics and (2) Histoiy and Political Economy 
as optional. These are the subjects actually appointed 
for tbe A course of Calcutta B.A. Degree Examination 
The separation of the scientific course from the Literary 
and Arts course has necessitated the exclusion of the st dy 
of Pb ysical and Natural sciences from the fcnrriculnra o. she 
B. A. Degree Examination. It is manifest, that four sub- 
jects are to he brought up for the B. A. Examinations in- 
stead of the three which is the present number. The Com- 
mission has wisely prohibited J urisprndeoce as an optio- 
nal subject in any course leading to the B. A. Degree. This, 
we thiuk, is prevalent only iu the Bombay University. 
Others are not sinners in this respect 

The Commission aims at a high standard in English 
and it requires from the candidates a command over tbe 
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language and facility to write and speak in English cor- 
rectly and idiomatically. These are not too much to ex- 
pert from an ordinary graduate. While they insist upon 
having Philology and Accidence for the B. A. course they 
condemn those books which deal with the history and cri- 
ticisiin of literary work* which the student has no opportu- 
nity of reading. In future examination will be confined to 
text-books and grammar, literature of coorae being omitted 
from the curriculum. Not being disposed to quarrel with 
the Commission for anything and everything we accept 
their decision in this respect. But it can be pointed out 
that it is the custom in the English Universities to have a 
period of English Literature or any one century for 
study iu the B. A. Examination. In Madras the text-books 
are changed from year to year whereas in Calcutta one- 
half of the texts of the previous year are retained in the 
next succeeding year And this lessens the difficulties and 
hardships of examination of those who may have the mis- 
fortune to fail. 

It, has been remarked that four subjects Are too many 
and that they lay an undue burden on the minds of our 
yonng men. In B. A. it i'b undesirable to have more than 
three subjects. The proposal of Mr. George Pittendrigh 
to drop the classical language after the Intermediate course 
is quite timely, and can be safely adopted. 

The importance of history, the study of the life of 
great men and their actions, the growth of political insti- 
tutions the material conditions and the progress of a na- 
tion cannot be undervalued ; for it inspires and ennobles 
our minds. The omission of history from the F. A. curri- 
culum is very deplorable; hut we need not fear the study 
vill be neglected in the B. A. course. Even though philoso- 
phy is compulsory, generally students having no taste for 
Mathematics will choose History and Political Economy 
for their optional subject. Not to over-burden the curri- 
culum we propose to sltow the student to bring up either 
of these. A similar Separation must be made in the ma- 
thematics course. A choice must he allowed between pure 
mathematics and mixed mathematics. We find precedence 
for this iu the B. A Degree Examination of the London 
University. 

Next comoa Philosophy which has been made ore of the 
compulsory subjects in the Literary course. For the B.A. 
course we will have not only Deductive and Inductive 
Logic with a short course in Physiology preceding 
Psychology and Ethics, hut also Natural Theology and 
History of Philosophy. A distinction ought to be made 
between Eastern Philosopy «nd the Western. Tbe modern 
tendency is to make the subject empirical and rcientific. 
The study of the works of Bain and Mill, Hume and 
Spence, will be s perfect antidote to Mysticism, Occultism 
and Theosophiem There is no antagonism between 



History and Philosophy and they ate auxiliary to each 
other. The author of the Inductive Logic and Utilitaria- 
nism is also the author of Political Economy and Repre- 
sentative Government. The greatest Nihilist has written 
the great History of England- The historians of Rome 
and Scotland made pretence to the study of Philosophy. 
The study of voluntary actions of human beings, and their 
intentions must precede the study of institutions. Both 
Politics Bnd Ethics have for their end human good; and 
Ethics precedes Politics. In Psychology the modern 
evolutiouists have a scientific basis; they deal with pio- 
cess and Phenomena and they do not care a pin for the 
organic unity of mind. Inferential Psychology which 
deals with the Immorhali'y of the Soul and the existence of 
God, of which nobody knows anything is left in dsrk by 
modern philosophers. Ontology, belief in the worship of 
God, and helief of the future life are not favoured in these 
days. Religions sentiments are scoffed ; nobody believes 
either in the Natural or Revealed Religions, God, Man 
and Nature are puzzling problems which will lead one to 
endless controversy. Existence of God i9 unknown and 
unknowable and the Attributes of God are contradictory. 
None are convinced by the arguments of Theology, argu- 
ments of Desi'U. We have no objection for Philosophy 
based upou science, hut we are so, py that Natural Theology 
is included in the curriculum by a Government which 
affects neutrality in religious matters. Works of Martinean 
Butler and Paley are admirable iu their own way ; but 
they should not find a place in tbe curriculum of philoso- 
phy. Natural Theology is nut at present encouraged in 
any of the European or Indian Universities in the Arts 
course but in Calcutta, and there too only in the Honours 
course. The present pas9 standarl will be unnecessarily 
raised. Special portions which are appointed in Madras 
are omitted. We have no objection to the inclusion of the 
History of- Philosophy. We subjoin here the syllabus of 
the London University and that, of the Calcutta University 
which rnaferia’ly agree differing only ju the matter of 
Natural Theology. This can be compared with the 
Madras Syllabus. 

University of London. 

B. A. Examination, 

VI. Mental and Moral Science 2 (Two papers). 

I. Psychology. 

fl) Scope and Methods. Analysis and Classification 
of Mental Phenomena. 

(2) Consciousness and Sub-consciousness. Hypothesis 
of unconscious mental states. 

(3) Attention and other fundamental psychical 
processes. Mental Development. 

(4) The nervous system in its relation to psychical 

states. 1 
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(5) The Sense*. Sensation. Perception, 

(6) Images. Association and Suggestion. Memory 
Expectation. Imagination. 

(7) Abstraction and Generalisation. Conception. 
Judgment ^nd Reasoning. Psychological Relation of 
Language to Thought, Development of Self-conecious- 
ness. 

(8) Feeliog and its expression. Pleasure and Pain. 
Emolione and their classification. 

(ft) Instinct. Appetite. Volition. Delire. Motives 
Deliberation. Choice. Volitional Control. Habit. 

II. Ethics. 

(1) Elements of Conduct : Motive, Intention, Action, 
their relations and ethical value. Character. 

(2) The Moral faculty. Conscience. Practical Reason. 

(3) The good or ultimate Eud of Action. The Stand- 
ard of Right. Conduct. Representative ethical theories. 

(4) Moral Obligation. Responsibility. Sanctions of 
Morality. 

(5) Individual and Society. Egoism and Altruism. 

(6) Duties, Rights, Virtues, and their classification. 
Merit. 

(7) Variation in Moral Judgment. Moral Progress, . 

The Questions id Mental and Moral Science will have 
no special reference to the wiitingsof any one author or 
school of authors. In matters of opinion answers will be 
judged according to their accuracy of thought and expres- 
sion. 

Calcutta University 

In the Regulations for the B. A, Examination (page 36 
of the University Calendar for 1894) under the heading 
* Definition of subjects,' 1 the following have been 
inserted — 

Me.vtal akd Moral Science. 

The Passes subjects shall include — 

(o) Psychology — 

Philosophy and Psychology. Scope and Method of 
Psychology. Relation of Psychology to Metaphysics and 
Physiology. 

Mind, Consciousness, Self-consciousness. Analysis and 
(justification of Mental Process and Products. Develop- 
* meut of Mental Life. Lawe of Miud. 

Psvcbology of Cognition. Perception aud Sensation. 
j The Senses and the Nervous System. Localisation of 
Sensation. Primary and Secondary Qualities of Body. 
Object of Perception. Perception of the different Senses. 
A.rq air ed Perceptions. I megination, Expectation, Memory. 
Thiuking, Conception. Judgment, Reasoning, Generali- 
-ation. Belief and Knowledge. Excellence and Reason. 



Self, External World. Time, Space, Substances: Cause, 
Power. 

Psychology of feeling. Sense-feelings, Emotions and 
Sentiments, Pleasure and PaiD. 

Psychology of the Will. Attention and Volition. 
Appetite and Desire. Instinct and Habit. Voluntary 
Action, Conflict of Motives, Deliberation, Choice, Freedom 
of the Will. 

(6) Logic — 

Definition and Province of Logic. Relation of Logic to 
Metaphysics and the Special Sciences. Thought, Know- 
ledge, Truth, Science. Immediate and Mediate Knowledge. 
Intuitive and Inferential Truths. 

Observation and Experiment. Analysis and Synthesis. 
Classification and Definition. Hypothesis and Explana- 
tion. Induction, Analogy and Probability. The Ground 
of Induction, Experimental Methods. Deductive Method. 
Relation of Induction to Deduction. 

Demonstration, Syllogism, Functions of Syllogism. 

(e) Ethics — 

Scope aud Method of Ethics. Relation of Ethics to 
Metaphysics. Psychology, Sociology, and Politics. 

Analysis of the Moral Consciousness ; Moral Sentiment, 
Moral Judgment, the Moral Faculty, Springs of Action 
and their Mutual Relation. 

The Good or Ultimate End of Action. Moral Obliga- 
tion. Standards of Right and Wrong. Sanctions of 
Morality. The Individual aud Society. Duties and 
Virtues. 

The Honour subjects shall include — 

(а) Natural Theology — 

Theology and Religion, Natural and Revealed. Relation 
of Religion to Metaphysics and Ethics. 

Analysis of the Religious Consciousness : the Religious 
Sentiment, the Religious Faculty, the Sense of Dependence, 
the idea of the Infinite, the Casual Belief, the Sense of 
Duty, the Belief and Worship of God, the Belief in a 
Future Life. 

God, Man and Nature. The Existence end Attributes 
of God. The Relation of God to Nature and man. Theory 
of the Universe. Theism, Pantheism, Agnosticism, 
Materialism, Pan phenomenalism, Optimism, Pessimism, 
Theology, Evolution, Necessity and Freedom, Immortality 
of the Soul. 

(б) History of Philosophy— 

General knowledge of the Systems of Bacon, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Locke, Borkely, Home, Reid, Leibnitz, Kant, 
Couain, Hamilton, and Mill : and Special study of subjects 
to be selected from year to year. 
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• Tbe questions in Mental aDd Moral Science will 
have no special reference to the writings of any one 
author or school of authors. In matters of opinion ans- 
wers will be judged according to their accuracy of 
thought and expression. The Honour papers in the sub- 
jects of the Pass Course shall consist of more advanced 
questions than the Pass papers. 



madras university. 

I.— Physiology, 

The Nervous System —Nerve tissues. Nerve stimula- 
tion and exhaustion. General plan of the rervous system 
in Molluscs, Arthrozoa and Vertebrata. Proportionate 
development of the spinal cord and of the several encepha- 
lic centres in the ascending series of vertebrata. Nervous 
system of man. Sympathetic system. Cerebro-spinal sys- 
tem. Structure and fun< tioDS of the spioal cord and of the 
several encephalic centres. Spinal and cranial nerves. 
Embryological development of the human encephalon, in 
so far as it throws light on the structural relations ai>d 
functions of the full grown Jbr3in. Localisation of func- 
tions in distinct portions of the hraiD. Phrenology. Spon- 
taneous action. Refiex action. Unconscious cerebration. 

The Muscular System : — Structure and functions of 
muscles. Muscle stimulation and exhaustion. "Various 
kinds of muscles. The motive and locomotive apparatus. 
Muscular groups. The human hand. The local organs. 
Speech. Relation between the degree of development of 
the muscular system and that of tbe nervous system. 

The Organs of Sense--— The organa of the five 
Benses and of organic sensibility. Theory that they have 
all been developed out of one primitive form of sense 
oigan. 

II.— PsTCHOLOGT AND GENERAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Definition, object-matter and method. Provisional 
classification of mental phenomena. Connexion between 
body and mind. Brain and mind. 

Feeling . -General characteristics. The quantitative 
estimation of feelings. Fechner's Law. 

Muscular feelings. Sensations. — Classification of sensa- 
tions and of the senses. Detailed account of tbe sensations 
of each class. Theory that all kinds of sensations are re- 
solvable into one primitive form of sensibility. 

Appetites. Instincts. Emotions. — Nature, origin, develop- 
ment, interpretation and estimate. Theories of emotional 
expression. Classification of ths emotions. Detailed des- 
cription of the several classes of emotions. Theories of 
pleasure and pain. 

Iutellect —The more important classifications of the 
intellectual powers, (a) Intellect considered as compris- 



ing the faculties of perception, attention, memory, abs- 
traction, imagination, conception, judgment reasoning, (b) 
Iutellect considered ss composing the sense of agreement, 
the sense of difference, and retentiveness. The laws of 
association. Detailed exposition of their working. 

Will Nature, origin and growth, la) The trnnscen- 
deatal theory of will. (4) The experiential theory of will. 
Motive or ends. The relations of motives to one another. 
The law ot their operation on the will. Desire. Its rela- 
tion to will. Free-will. Fatalism. Determinism. Belief. It* 
origin, psychological character, object, conditions ami tests, 
Relations of reason and faith. 

Consciousness Relation to the mental faculties. 
Philosophical value of its testimony. Theory that the 
mind is always active. Theory of unconscious mental 
modifications. Phenomena >f sleep, dreams, illusions- 
hallucinations and hypnotism. Final classification of 
mental phenomena. 

Origin of Knowledge Intuitionalism and Experient- 
ialism. The universal postulate. The philosophy of tbe 
Conditioned Treatment of innate ideas by Plato, Aristotle, 
Locke, Leibnitz, Kant and Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

External Perception Analysis of tbe visual per- 
ception of distance and of extension. The qualities of 
matter. The lelativiry of knowledge. 

Cosmological Theoriest-Natural realism. Hypothe- 
tical dualism. Idealism. Materialism. Absolute identity. 
Nihilism or phenomenalism. 

The Doctrine of the A bsoluto —An Absolute Be- 
ing (a) as given in consciousness, (6) as existing beyond 
tbe sphere of consciousness. Criticism of the views of 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, Hamilton, J.S. Mill and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. 

History of Philosophy —Selected poruon. 

III. — Logic. 

The province and utility of Logic. Principal divisions, 
with a brief sketch of their history. Phenomena with 
which Logic deals. Relation between thought and language. 
Us© and abuse of language. 

Deduction. , Name and Concepts. — Import of names. 
Ambiguity of terms. Classification of names aud detailed 
examination of each class. Concepts ; their character and 
formation. Grades of generality. Perfection and imper- 
fect, on of concepts. The pi ecicables. Verbal and real pre- 
dication. 

Propositions. Quantity . Quail, y. Modality. Conditional 
and disjunctive propositions. Modern additions to prp- 
positionnl forms. Those arising from the quantification of 
tne predicate. Those arising from the full recognition of 
contraries. Modes 'of notation, Opposition. Immediate 
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interne* — grenUr to lens in denotation and in connotation. 
Obvsrxion. Conversion. Added determinant and complex 
-conception. Synonymous propositions. The import of pro- 
positions. Examination of the principles known aa the 
fondameotil laws of tho tight. 

SyDofuau. — Axiom of the syllogism. Different ways of 
stating it. Ita ground. The syllogistic rules and their re- 
lation to the axiom. Mood. Figure. Special roles of each 
fignre Reduction. Modes of notation. Conditional and dis- 
janctive syllogisms. Hypothelical inference as mediate or 
immediate. Dilemma. Entbymeme. Epicheirema.-Prosyllo- 
gism. Episyllogiam. Sorites. Modern additions to the syllo- 
gistic forms— thoae arising from the quantification of the 
predicate. Syllogisms in extension and in comprehension. 
Syllogistic forms derived from full recognition of contra- 
ries. The nomerically definite syllogism. The functions 
and value of the syllogism. Dedactive sciences and de- 
monstrative evidence. 

Induction —Character of inductive reasoning and its 
relation to deduction. Ground of induction. Laws of nature. 
Uniformitiea of equality and of eo-exiatence. Uniformities 
of causation. Law of causation. Causation at conservation 
of energy. Composition of causes. Elimination by observa- 
tion sod experiment. The experimental methods as ex- 
pounded by J. S. Mil 1 or Dr. Bain. Frustration of the 
experimental methods by plurality of censes and inter- 
mixture of effects. Elimination by chance. Theory of pro- 
bability. The deductive method. Ultimate, derivative, and 
empirical laws. Explanation of laws of nature : its forma 
and limits. Fallacious explanations. Hypotheses; their 
function in science, the conditions of their legitimacy, and 
their teat. Approximate generalisations and probable in- 
ference. Analogy. Credibility and incredibility. Evidence 
of the law of universal causation. 

Definition : — Definition. Canon' un.l methods. Unde- 
finable notions. Function of general nines. Requisites of 
a philosophical language. Classification. Its fundamental 
rule, and the difficulties in applying it in natural history. 
Natural and aitificial classifications. Index classification. 
Serial classification. Fixed grades of generality in the 
natural history sciences. Species. How defined. Sequence 
and statement of descriptive characters, i Logical division, 
Its application in natural history. 

Fallacies. Their position in the science of Logic. Their 
classification. Examination of them in detail. 

Realism, Conceptualism, and Nominalism treated b is— 
I toricallv and critically. The Categories of Arierottq, The 
irt of observation and discovery. The classification of the 
sciences. 

IV. — Ethics. 

Theory of Etbice Relations of ethics to biology 
psychology and the science of society. Logical mothod. 
, 6 



Phenomena with which ethics deals. Motive, intention. 
Act. Morality and law. 

Foundation and Standard of Moral Distinction.— ‘Classi- 
fication of Ethical theories. («1 Intuitionalism. Different 
forms of it. Exposition and criticism, (b) Experientialism. 
Exposition and criticism of the foundations common to all 
hedonistic theories. (I) Egoistic hedonism, or the selfish 
theory. Exposition and criticism. (2) Universalistic hedo- 
nism, or olilitariarisro. Exposition and criticism. Recon- 
ciliation of egoistic and universalistic hedonism. Recon- 
ciliation of intuitionalism and experientialism. 

Psychology of Ethics . — The Moral Facnlty. Origin and 
elementary constitution. Psychological character. Func- 
tions. Ground of its authority. Duty or obligation. Virtue. 
(a) The intuitionsl theory of t.he matur e conscience. How 
far conscience is a growth. Analysis of the monfl facnlty. 
The grounds of moral obligation. (M The experiential 
theory of the mature conscience. Analysis of the moral 
faculty. Duty or obligation as an alleged residual phe- 
nomenon which defines analysis. Verification of the above 
analysis by tracing the growth of the moral faculty in the 
individnal, in the national life, and in the rsce. 'Disinter- 
estedness ; a real or only an apparent fact in human 
nature. 

The Will. The bearing of free-will, fatalism and deter- 
minism on morality. Responsibility. The sanctions of 
morality. Their meaning and classification Punishment. 
Grounds alleged for its infliction. 

Applied Ethics . — (o) The intuitional doctrine, (b) The 
utilitarian doctrine. Means for the attainment of happi- 
ness. Estimation of the relative values of different plea- 
sures and pains. Distribution of happiness among differ- 
ent individuals. The hedonistic calculus. The classifica- 
tion of duties. The cardinal virtues of the ancients. Ex- 
position of the fundamental dut'es as conceived (o') by 
int-uitionists. and (6) by utilitarians. Conflict, of dnties. 
Casuistry. 

Metaphyste of Ethics. — The relation of morality to theo- 
logy and rtiil'ion. God and immortality ns postulates of 
morality. 

History ot Ethics A general knowledge of a select- 
ed portion of the history of moral theory or practice, with 
a special etody of one or more writers. 

The London University aims at a scientific ruidy of 
Philosophy, while Calcutta covers the same ground but it 
is encumbered with Theological Rtudy. The Madras syl- 
labus was framed in antiquated days w lien Bain's works 
were popular and when Sully and James were unheard of. 
Even to-day t ie model College of onr Presidency follows 
Bain closely though intermingled with modern authors- 
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Students of Tanjoie tike Bain for their rjnrn end these 
wise disciples torn a deaf ear to present day authors. M e 
know of only one place where Malieris taught. 

We are glad that the Commission put down the “ notes 
system’' in Philosophy »nJ History, which is so much pre- 
valent in our province, and that it has thought it its duty 
to uot Ouly frame the syllabus hut to recommend text- 
books. We eft u not feel too highly thankful for this wise 
and excellent departure. Along with this, if those who 
teach the subjects are not appointed as examiners and if 
the selection falls upon learned professors of the sister 
Universities the complaint which is now raised against 
favouritism, unconscious leakage of questions and other 
things wdl completely vanish and this will tend to esta- 
blish a closer tie between the different Universities of 
India. 

In the opinion of the Times correspondent, and average 
Indian does not know what higher edneation means. A 
very good compliment to men like Ur. Guru Dus Ban- 
lierjee, Justice Telang and Sir Muthuswauiy Iyer. Hut 
for the cheap education which he abhors, these would 
never hove emerged from obscurity. In his opinion edu- 
cated men distort ideas, and education is wasted upon 
them. He says Indian graduates are imbued with an ex- 
traordinarily exaggerated notion of their own importance 
and that they are criniiaal in their stupid suggestions to 
H. E. the Viceroy and the Commission. In your columns 
has been more than odco pointed out ell the best points in 
the Universities Commission Report. A University is a 
foreign institution, no doubt, and its engraftiug in the 
Indian soil is not without its results. No individual or 
institution can be perfect. With all its limitations nnd 
short, comings it has certainly fulfilled its functions to a 
certain extent. In the days of progress ouo stage is cer- 
tainly lower than the next stage ; ideal is only hoped, but 
never' gained. Comparison should not be absolute, but re- 
lative. We have not seen any edneated mart who had the 
courage to go to Oxford or Cambridge not, winning his 
spurs there, liven the unadulterated Matriculates of the 
Indian Universities — their- names are certainly legion — 
have gained laurels in academical education in Europe and 
gained distincti mill theUar and other learned professions. 
Vie are not opponents of University Reform. Even for 
the conservation of our U rriversities changes are necessary 
and inevitable ; hot it must be a slow reformation, but not 
a level ution of au institution which cm boast of a glorious 
tr adition of half-a-centnry and h»s in its rolls the grestest 
names of our day. What is the panacea proposed by the 
Governmcut ? Does it urge the foundi.tiou of a University 
of the stamp of Oxford or Cambridge in the place of one 
which is of the model of f.oudon P 

M. A. Degree Examination . — The M. A. Degree Exa- 
mination corresponds to Hououra Examination of the Ox- 



ford and Cambridge Universities, there being no special 
examinations rs iu London. It is the highest examination 
in the Literary course to which our nniversity men of 
means, leisure and ability w ill aspire. Special isatb n be- 
gins alter B. A. and any one of the following subjects 
can bo brought up ^1) Languages — the course inclu- 
des either English 'onrbitred with a classical or Indian 
Vernacular language ..r a classical language ol India rnnr- 
bined with an Indian Vern> ,, ul;ir. (2) Mathematics. (;!) 
History, and (4) Philosophy. The English course for the 
51. A. Degree should be oonr'niivd w ith \ or inreuinr 
with an Eastern or Western classical language. Aug].,- 
Sasotr is excluded from the course of an Indian Univer- 
sity. German and French also share lire same fate. Per - 
sian will not by itself l>e accepted as a subject, fee the 
51. A. coiuse as it is now in vogue. The Vernaculars 
which are discouraged in every stage leading to tire 0. A. 
Degree find a pine here. Generally students who have 
taken classics in the F. A- and 11. A. eoprsc will ml her 
preftr a classical language t.r a 5 ei Bacillar language iu 
the M. A. Course. It is rather strange that the Commis- 
sion expects from the candidates a thorough and selu.l n ly 
knowledge of the Vernaculars her e when they have not 
read text-books and grammar in their previous entirsc. 
The lingtut-franca of Europe and of science does not find a 
place in tho M. A. course. It is interesting to know the 
if. A. course of t.hc London University in English and 
classics in this respect. Anglo-Saxon is included as well 
as French aud German. It has been already pointed in 
discussing the subjects of tho B. A. course that, mathe- 
matics should be divided into two divisions, mixed and 
pure. In the M. A. course too we will suggest, though 
specialisation is made here, a candidate nmy he allowed 
advanced pure mathematics with elementary mixed and 
trice versa. This course is followed in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity. The same can be followed iu the 51. Sc. Exami- 
nation also. 

Political Economy is combined with, history In Loudon 
his troy is severed from Political Economy In History 
the subjects are defined by periods, books being recom- 
mended. In order to avoid vagueness in Examination 
papers it is hotter they are prescribed also. Then on!\ 
the pernicious note system will vanish. In the study of 
Political Economy attention is directed to tin- economic 
condition with which tiie students are familiar and to the 
economic problems of India. Unfortunately in the M. A. 
course Political philosophy is also added to History. It 
may better find a place with philosopht. 

Iu the Philosophy branch the v yllul»irs covers the same 
range as in B. A. Rnd includes iu addition the hooks of 
the Greek and. German Philosophers and suitable portion) 
of some of the great systems of Indian phihsuphy to bo 
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reed in English or in Sanskrit at the option of the student. 
In discossing the B. A. eurricnlnm it lies been shown how 
undesirable it is to iaelmfe Naturel Theology. In the 
M. A. course tlie incluainn of the Indisn System will 
only encunilier t.he study. .Tn the I’nilosopliV of India 
Religion is mined with Philosophy and it. is abstruse. It 
may l>e safely left for original investigation for conferring 
the Doctor of literature Degree. Political Philosophy or 
History of Political Theory may be substituted in its place. 
In this M's pc:; i it, will be very profitable to compare the 
the History and Philosophy of tlie M. A. course of the 
l.ondou Univer-itv. I have herewith appended the same. 

U.MM tsnv or Loxnnx. 

M. A. I)i:*.m:i: Examination. 

(11 History to the Denth of Constantine, with special 
reference to Grerce find Home. 

(2) History from the Death of Constantine till 1780. 

(3) and (U Special study of ft period of Ancient. History 
and a critical study of authors, to 1* prescribed from 
time to time. 

(!i) and (61 Special study of ft period of Modern History 
and s. ciitind study of nuthnre to be prescribed fiom time 
to time. 

(71 mid (8) Subjects for Essays. 

Eight Papers shall be set for this Examination. 

Mkstai. am- Moi:.\i. S h;xi i. 

(1) Logic. 

(2) Psychology. 

(31 Ethics. 

(41 Metaphysics, with special reference to some 
wot It ov works to he prescribed from time to time. 

(.">1 History of Ancient and Modem Philosouhy. 

(fit One of the following subjects lo lie selected Ly 
the Candidate : — 

(al Advaived I’svcht.logy. imhniing Evpei imcrita) 
Psychology . 

(hi Symbolic Logic . 

(c) History of Aesthetics. 

(dl History of Political Theory 

Papers on 1. 2. 3 t ) be common to I lit; two Ih-mi'dit- \ I 
amd Vll, Mental Slid Mom I f'eience and Political 

Economy. 

Eight Papers shall beset for this Examination, 
j Pot. ten vi. EcoX'uMi 

And two (tubs selected hr tlie t'aDihd.irci lioro the 
following four subjects. I, 2, being identical nilii llmsc 
if liranch VI : — 

1. Logic. 

2. Psychology. 



3. Ethics, 

4. Political Philosophy. 

And in addition any two of the subjoiued special 
snbjects : — 

1. History of Economic and Social Theories, with spe- 
cial reference to Borne school to be prescribed from time to 
time. 

2. General English, and Economic History together 
with a special subject of Economic History to be pi escrib- 
ed from time lo time. 

3. The Theory end Practice of Statistics, together with 
u special subject to he prescribed from time to time. 

4. Public Administration, together with a special sub- 
ject to he prescribed from time to time. 

Problems in pure Economic Theory, including the 
application cf mathematical and graphical methods to such 
problems. 

Eight Papers shall be set fur this Examination. 

The svl labus of the Madr as Univer sity iu philosophy 
covers a wider range than auy other University anil 
includes, sleep, dreams, illusions, Hypnotism and other 
Mysticism which can be safely and advantageously omit- 
ted. I have made a comparison between Mad ms, Calcutta 
and London in the philosophy course. Calcutta is word for 
word the same aa Loudon except in the inclusion of Natu- 
ral Theology and Eastern Philosophies which I stronglv 
s ay should he excluded not only in II. A. hut also 
in M.A. courses. The tendency of the Loudon 
University syllabus being more scientific, it can he re- 
commended for adoption by all the Universities of India. 
In Philosophy conflicting opinions of diverse cljaracter arc 
held and so suitable tex't-booka should not only be re- 
commended but also prescribed. 

Thus far 1 have attempted in the space permitted to 
me to deal with the course of studj' in the Arts imrl Sci- 
ence departments. I leave to experts to deal with the 
coi-iiculu of Law, Medicine, Engineering, Agi icultuic. 
C ummeice, et c Wc have at the helm of the affairs a Uni 
versify man to the core. In every Convocation of the 
(hdcuUa University lie lisa e x m essed his sympnthv anil 
he lias not as yet pronounced his opinion upon the 
liiileipli Commission Hepoi i. I do m.t like to associate 
his name with the had features of the Report. We arc 
already told that skeleton of the Umfi JLJill is ready. 
The Government lias published the Report and our educa- 
ted countrymen are giving out I licit criticisms upon it. 
Their voice will not he n cry iu the wilderusss. It is 
hoped ihcir lcpresi ntatiuti will receive a careful considera- 
tion of the Govei nmeut, Ilf » stem and sympathetic ruler 
like oil! present. Viceroy, and nothing will be done to 
check the developemcnt of educational institutions in India 
— a boon more than :.nv other we appreciate. 
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EXTRACTS. 



The following is the extract taken from al1 
American Monthly Magazine “ Occult 1 ruths of 
June — July 1902. Our contemporary affirms with 
authority that there was no personage ns Jesus t hrist 
and that the story is a mere myth. But it is our 
common belief that there was iu existence a real 
Christ, else if it were a coucoction his history would 
not have maintained grouud so long. Our Gliri-tian 
theologians will, we hope, come forward to clear the 
mystery — 

PLUTARCH NEVER HEARD OF JESUS. 



For the following history, we are indebted mainly to 
the Arch-bishop Trench (Plutarch, his Lives, and bis 
Morals, London, 1874) and to McClintock and Strong’s 
Encyclopedia, vol. viii, p.002, New York, 1879 
Please notice that these are not anti-Christian writer-s. 

Plutarch was born at Chaeronea, a small city of 
Boeotia, Greece, about the ye«r 50 A. D. His grand- 
father, Lamprisa, was au eminent scholar and philoso- 
pher. Plutarch showed great aptitude for learning 
from boyhood, and had fora tutor Aramoniue. Alex- 
andrian philosopher, then resident at Athene Plu- 
tarch later went to Alexandria, and as he has written 
a book on Egyptian religion, “ On Isis and Osiris,” 
he must have known something of the hidden mys- 
teries. He could not have been igoorant of the fact 
that the fouuder of Greek philosophy, I ythagoras ot 
Samos (bom 580 B. C ) spent years under Egyptian 
guidance in fathoming the Esoteric and unwritten 
lore. He was a fervent admirer of Socrates. Plato, 
and Aristotle whom lives hud closed 400 years before 
Plutarch was born. 

By or before the year in which Vespasian died (79 
A. D.. Plutarch had visitod Rome. Trench thinks he 
was also in Rome in A D. 94 ; that “ he lived in 
familiar intercourse with many of the chief men of 
the city, the best and noblest of the time, with Mes- 
trius Fiorus, with Fundanus, with Sosius Senecio, 
men of consular dignity, and since with them 
as we can hardly doubt, where there are so many 

friends in common, with Pliny himself, and if with 

Pliny, he could hardly have remained altogether a 
stranger to Tacitus.” He was there to collect facts 
i i is literary work aud lie delivered numerous lec- 
tures id Rome. 



Every scholar, every statesman of the imperial city 
knew of him aud would esteem an acquaintance with 
him. All the sources of knowledge were open to him 
and no important event of history was unknown to 
him nor wus any religion or philosophy beyond bis 
reach He could draw upon all of Greece, his native 
land, Egvpt through his tutor and by visits, Rome 
by his reputation and residence there, and it must 
not be forgotten that at this very time Judea was a 
Roman province in constant communication hack and 
forth, as well us the fact that if any ot' the alleged 
Greek gospels publicly existed, he a Greek could no 
doubt have known *li about them ; particularly also, 
a c he is believed to have travelled through Asia 
Minor Never did this wonderful scholar, learned 
through visiting capitals of three nations, this great 
biographer, ever hear of Jesus ot Nazareth, or of 
Saint P .ul who, if the reports aretrne, was a preacher 
and a prisoner at this very time in Rome, from 55 
A ■ D. to 64 A. if- 

Jerusalem had been destroyed in A. L>. 70, or about 
nine years before Plutarch first visited Koine. He 
could not have failed to know about it and to have 
heard from eye-witnesses of it. 

Josophus came to Rome in the year 68 A. D.and 
was there much of the time until his death, 103 A. JJ. 
We cannot doubt that two so distinguished writers of 
history and biography living at Rome at the same 
time must have been acquainted with each other. 
Had Josophus ever known of any Jesus of Nazareth 
(which he did not) then Plutarch might, — but he 
never did- Both are equally silent. 

No wonder, then, that Archbishop Trench ex- 
claims Strange to Say, Christianity is to him 
(Plutarch! utterly unknown. Even such passing 
notices [of the Christians] as we have in Tacitus, in 
Suetonius; in Epictetus, will bo sought in his writings 
in vain. There is no single distinct reference, nor so 
much as an allusion to it- When we call to mind his 
extensive travels, his insatiable curiosity, the pro- 
found interest which lie felt in all moral and religious 
speculations, the manner iu which he was instinctively 
drawn to whatever was noblest aud best, we could 
have no more remarkable commentary on the King- 
dom of God coming not with observation.” 

And just that is true. The Christ coraeth secietly 
in each mau’.-t life, Jesus of Nazareth never came to, 
earth. Any man who knows anything experimentally 
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ot me GhrUt’a work in the sonl knows that the whole 
j 'ssnno movement w of the quietest and most secret 
na|nre>. He knows the secret interpretations of the 
secret Gospel and of the Apostles’ Creed. This se- 
aS ty was not '■ for fear of the Jews,” of other sects, 
&nj more then to-day it must be for fear of the Chris- 
ans. Anybody in Jadaistn or in Christianity who 
lives the exoteric life will wish to persecute and kill 
those who live the Becret or esoteric life. 

Trench and others have sapposed that at the time 
of Plutarch’s travels there were in Asia Minor and in 
Macedonia nourishing churches, but there were not. 
At best there were a few bands of people '■ living the 
hte," Ot secretly coriswu people- “ But for all this” 
savs Trench, “ no word, no allusion of his (Plutarch’s) 
testifies to any knowledge of the existence of these 
Churches or to the slightest acquaintance on his 
part with the Christian books.” (If there were any, 
aB is doubtfully alleged by the cb arches.) 

Ar we have in our midst thousands who make 
money and obtain other valuable considerations by 
keeping up the Jesus of Nazareth farce, we expect 
them to talk and talk in their peculiar vein, to heap 
anathemas upon whoever denies their yarn, and to 
contribute time and money to further their selfish 
ends- For ns, we do not care whether people believe 
a Jesus yarn or not We have nothing to make or 
lose in either case. We shall, however, preach 
Christ, as God manifest in every creature, so far as 
practicable and without money, price or parish 
honors- 

We challenge any scholar to produce one single tes- 
timony of the first century to the effect that an illegite- 
Wnate child Jesus was born of Mary A. D- or there- 
abouts, that Herod was so scared that he killed all the 
jbabes in Judea contrary to law and so secretly that 
neither Josephus, PHdj. Tacitus, Piutarch or any 
other historian ever heard of it- Take the money 
profits out of these stories and they will fall instantly 
as basely false. 



GOD’S PEACE. 



God’s peace can only he found when nil self-seeking 
and self-will are utterly thrown aside. When yon 
coase to be eagar for anything save the glory of 
God, and the fulfilment of his good pleasure, yonr 
peace will be as deep as the ocean, ADd flow with the 
strength of a flood. Nothing save holding back the 
portion of an undecided heart, the hesitation of a 
heart which fears to give too much, cat disturb or 
limit that peace, which 'e as boundless as God Him 
self. Th« indecision of your mind, which cannot be 
6teadfa«t when things are settled, causes you a great 
deal of utterly useless trouble, and hinders you in 
God’s ways. You do not go on, you simply go round 
and rooDd in a circle of unprofitable fancies. The 
moment thnt you thmk of nothing save God’s will von 
will cease to fear, and there will be no hindrance in 
your way. 



Notes and Comments. 



SlVAGNANA VlLAKKAM 

This work in Tamil by Yogi Sivagnana JSwamigal 
of Viru dupati elucidates fully by text and scripture 
the important part music and song plays in our 
Snivite rituals and worship. And one who has 
heard music of th* highest kind from the Hymns 
of our saint", the greatest music masters, as Maha- 
Vydianathier aDd others can alone know tfce aouj. 
stirring effects of Divine music and eong. 

Vishnu and Siva Sahaseanamas. 

Mr. R. Anantakrishne Sastri has again earned the 
gratitude of the reading public by his excellent 
translation of these Mantra Sastras with c-omu, B ijU- 
ries. The commentary on the Vishnu Sahasranama is 
supposed to be by Sri Sankara, the famous com- 
mentator of the Mahabharata, Nilakanta is the author 
of the commentary on the Siva SahasruDamn. But 
they iu M- way com pure with the excellent cutnmen. 
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tary on the Lalita Sahaaranama. The date of Sri 
Nilakanta ia fixed at 1650 A. I ) , and he was a Saivite 
and follower of Sri Sankara. Several works are 
attributed to him and oar Sastri gives a list of them 
collected from the catalogus catalogum. These 
volumes are absolutely essential to every odo who is a 
student of our Religion and Philosophy. 

A Lira or H. M. King-Emperor Tamil 

We are glad to ncknowledge with thanks the re - 
eeipt of their nicely got up volume from that old 
Tamil veteran mid indefatigable worker Dewan Baha- 
dur Y K'rishnarna Chariar. The book is profusely 
illustrated and it being the very first life of our be- 
loved sovereign, it should be in the hands of every 
Tamil child- 

The Madura Tamil Sanuam and its organ: 

We are glad to announce that the Madura Tamil 
Sangam has began work in right earnest. It has 
purchased a good Press and is equipping a good lib- 
rary and several rare Tamil works are beiDg put into 
the Press. The first number of its organ has also 
been issued, and contents are really varied and scho- 
larly. We earnestly hope our Tamil countrymen will 
give the SaDgam every help in their power and patro- 
nize the magazine. 
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CHAPTEK X. 
KALA and THE REST 
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1, From M4y& proceed in order, Kalft, Kala, VidyH, 
KagA, Parnsha, FVakriti, the Gonae, Bnddhi. Ahan- 
i ftn ©ir'tta, tb *■ im *atn» Tas» and Bhu as. 

! jjf te . — be mar irin yich hese tattvm * rise oi 
o the f oer is t s 

yi m kraya— K a, Niyati (MhicB i# here left o<W 
oat is mentioned in eloka 6), Kala, and Parasba (which 
is styled here nn or man.) 

J * J’rom Kali— Vidy&, Raga, and Prakriti. 

Prakriti is here called matri or mother. It ia 
t a C| ed It p ib it hi i Aj^yakta. 

Frcfc F ntf T it e As x S^ttva. Raise, 

ad V.m*. 

From the Gonas — Boddhi. 

From Boddhi --Ahankftra. 

ifrorn Ahankara in which Sattva predominates — 
the iivH Jpaoendrifas aad M^ijas 

From Ahaiiirara m wnicn Rsijak predominates — the 
five Karmendriyas. 

From Ahankara in which Tamas predominates; — 
th»' rascal the mute o ti Ale (ll Wiles 1.4. 

From the Tanmatra«— the five Uhutas or elements. 
It will be ohs>rved that from Prakriti downward* 
this table ot Tattvas is identical with that of tbo 
awyetftm. 

WfialeVe^ He (Ansnta) accomplishes directly 
(from Maya) or from other things (Kala aDd the 
rest) tor the purpose or producing bodies (tortne 
soul,) these along with the ireatotfS wifaicb tadnc* Him 
to act so and the manner in which He a&s, will be Bet 
forth here in due order. 

Note. — Ananta being the director of the asuddha, 

advhn or the lower creation beginning from Maya 

the production of embodiments for souls according. to 
their k»rm'< belongs 'tO'ffim'. 

3 The soui’s ppwgr o£ action CKairteidr Jfriya- 
sakti) is, like 'he 3?<kti of Israrg biniselt. eternal And 
universal, ^ut being cevated ni? b%t darkness t 
it never manifests itself among objects, without the 
Lord's gr ce^avugraha^ 

4. Therefore, Hara, by. agitating Maya, produces 
the gracious t.nd resplendent tattva called Kal&, 
which is the prime element in manifestation 

Note — * Gracious ’* anugrahika, since by means 
of this tattva only can the Lord's anugraha >.ct in re- 
moving the intense darkness orthe soul's mala a 
littjp, and lead: it up to cogai^iug} and enj' yn.g 
objects. “ Resplendent," since it is positive illumina- 
tion contrasted with thedarkness of mala- 

'I hen by means of that (Kalin, as with a I>mp, 
He makes tbe bidden intelligence 'of the soul to shine 
out, bv removing a little the dense darkness (in 
which the soul is involved ) 

The I am 1 1 mmmen'ato.r explains, the- darkeeas to 
be karma, but. I should think it more probably refers 
to Anavt. Mala. 
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6, Tbe root Kal i< used ia the sensecdf removing 
(literally, counting out, and of. directing.. A«d SaU^ 
is. iso named because it remorse darkbess- .{malm And 
at the same time directs (pr arrange* the. aujo^jjiopti 
of objects by tbe son! Accurdiogoto ita > Karma). 

Note. KalV when it takes on the function of .ar- 
ranging and directing the objects to be enjoyed by 
tb a eonl according to its karma is called, niyuti. Thus 
the Niyat.i tatty* also has been described by thisverae. 

7. 1’hese two (the soul and kala) .0 :Br*vbman», 
stand together as if indistinguishable, »nd hold the 
relation of agent and instrument in enjoyment and in 
aotioD. 

6. Thus the soul with its power of action ( kriya 
* akti ) rendered manifest, desirous of experiencing all 
the wide rouge of visible things, obtains the aid of 
anugraha grace), being by itself urahle to pereeive. 

9 The Lord then, for the Bake of the soul, agita- 
tes the productive Kalii and thua produces the Vidyu 
TuUva, which is one of the chief instruments of. the 
soul. 

Note. — The Vidya tattva is said to bring to Jight 
the jnana sakti or power of knowledge of the soul, 
while the Kali tattva ia credited with, removing the. 
Mala of the eonl a little and stirring up its Kriycumkti. 

10 By this Kala of luminous form which stimulates 
the jnana-sakti ofthesmil, it perceives all such Objects 
as can be perceived with the aid of all its instruments 
(senses, body etc). 

11. Though by his chit eakti (power of vision or 
knowledge) wliich has been made to manifest itself 
by that fvidya-tattva.) the 6oui perceives objects, yet 
feeling no desire, it does not move towards them. 
Therefore thb lord created Riga which produces its 
(desire). 

12. Being then affected (by the influence of RAgat 
the soul desires and takes hold of objects, though 
they are impure ; apd enjoying them, it doe6 not 
attain to indifference. 

13. Thus the soul ‘?.n’ in conjunction with the 
senses, which are attached to the body and which 
have as their basis the effects (i.e. the ‘anf/Krlras),when 
it enters upon enjoyment enjoys in the world* pro- 
vided for that pnrpo e, the objects of enjoyment, 
controlled by Time | Kdlu 1 . 

Note. — This is to prove the necessity of the k tla- 
fattva. 

1 t. Kala 'Time', wbh-h springs from Maya, is the 
object corresponding to such ideas as trnti and the 
-rest It is Rt.yh d so because it impels ( knlayati ) (to- 
wards object*' the -oul. which is controlled by Niyati 
from i he moment when that tattva comes into exis- 
j tence. 

Note. — f 'Oinpare Uninaivilakkam verse 19., Siva- 
prakasnm veise 2i and SivajnanaSiddhi-Supaksha 
Sutra 2 verses 5 l — 36. for a description of the so 
called seven Vidya tatiVas. viz Kala Kala, Niyati, 
Vidy V Rage, Purushu, and Maya Truti is the 
shot-best amt of time, being a fourth of a kshanika. 



Tfca.finrt five areoallwd tbb P<*oha>*tilohiukdl 'ocH\m 
five sheaths of toe PuruaWv 

J i-»T Some assert tUt became •■jay'xnuk toother 
with ! all .the means of i its aodompi»bmeni< detpeodd 
upon Kvrtna. Karma alone lis- bjiwi enadiyioniagi 
ment and that any other thing (auoh as Niyati) ip 
superfluous. 

16. The purpose of ell the tattvas is enjoyment 
(by the soul) ; and this ia regulated b,y- kai-tha- .Hence 
(if they oanry their argnmeur. to its - 1 furthest- eon=©« 
qnenoes) 1st them aceept kwrwra, alonb and detail othap 
things, body and the realy , ibe held to bfe perfectly 
useless 

Note. — This ia a ret»]y to the objection contained in- 
the previous verse. 

17 If it is replies chat kartua does stand m Deed 
of the body aod th» reetrin ol-der ter cdiapaiSs the- ends 
of the. soul) then, (wa can welh.eby let tbi# con- 
trolling karma itself be under- tbe guidance oTNivata.- 

15. From it (Maya) also arose thb Purwsha tattv* 
which is theoause of .the idea-of/Pornshu ictr perso* 
nolits). It pervades. all i the tattvaa begisntwg with- 
Pradhinaabd on. the Bhuvanai path lathe abode of thd 
Rudras, 

Nora- The Puruska-tafctva ia that; , condition of 
the aoul when ita three Saktirs, ichhka^Ttana and hriya 
have, emerged a little by the clearing bp of the An«va 
Mala by the other Vidya tattvas, Kag«, Vidya, and 
Kala respectively It ia the Paaa. or soul when it is 
bhogonmukha or tamed towards enjoyment or-experi- 
encH. Vida Sivajnana Yogi , si abort, commentary os 
Sivajnnna Siddhi Sutra 2, verse, 5t» Bnd Ohidnmbara- 
aatha Muni on the Sivaprekasemy Soira 2, verse 23. 

The Adhvas or paths are treated fully in chaptee 
13, and- it will, b© unnecessary to dilate upon that 
matter here. 

19. Then he produced from the Kalb tattva the 
Pradhanaiattva wliich is the abode of the three gunae 
which are themselves the causes of the seven granthis 
or knots. 

Note — From here be ’ins an almost complete in 
corporation of Ssnkhva terms, whioh extends even to 
the -curious classification of their bhavas and pratyoyaa, 
Predhana ie al-o called in the tjruna, Praknn or 
Mnla-prHkriti, and is said to be the tattva in which 
the three gu.ias, wliich afterwards senarate off from 
it. are in a state of equilibrium. A distinction must 
be borne in mind her-. I he Pradhanst is not, as in tbe 
Sankbva, nier 1\ a term applied to the aiate of equi- 
librium only, but h t-epsc te tsitva which has within it 
the three punas, which then separate off.. The com- 
mentator on the Tamil work Sivapiakasam exprrs»ly 
memious that the Saiva doctrine should not be con- 
founds i with the Snnkhya o-ie. Be thinks that the 
pmdlutna should rather be regarded as the cause of the 
puua tattvas. -‘ r he seven gran/fita” comprise the fiv 
Tati nun ra.-, Mahat or Buddhi and Ahankars. 

20. From that Hu produced the gunae, Sattva, 
Rajas and Tatnas, whioh constitnte tbe material cause 
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mt Buddhi ud the rest* Their function* such M foam - 
festatinn and the rest are very well known. 

21. The gones, though three, constitute really 
bat one tatfcve, since they are never separated. Their 
separate mention is based upon the preponderance of 
the functions of one (over those of the other two.) 

Note. — For a detailed account see the commentary 
on Siva-prska9am Sutra 2 verse 2*. 

22 There is not n single insentient object in the 
universe whioh is not pervaded by the (three) gnnas 
or with which at least one gnna is not mixed. 

24. The Buddhi tattva, characteri7.ed by the 
various bhavas and pratyayas, forn>3 a direct object 
of enjoyment to the soul in conjunction with the other 
things to be mentioned below. 

Note.-*— The idea conveyed by the word bhuva is 
rather a diffionlt one. It indicates the condition or 
disposition, of Buddhi, or in other words one function 
of it. It also includes the effeot prodnoed by such 
condition on the body and on the wordly environment 
according to the law of Karma. These bhavas are 
also sometimes called a guna or characterestic of 
Bnddhi. Vide Sankhya Karika-Karikas 23 and 43. 

24. The bhavus are the qualities of Buddhi; The 
Sattvic one* are merit, knowledge, dispassion, and 
power. The reverse of these, with the exceptions of 
Passion (which is Rajasic) are characterized by 
tamas 

Note. — The Sankhya Karika, onrionsly enough 
includes Rag a also among the tamaeio bhavas 
and omits all mention of any dominated by rajas. 
Does this indicate that the Agama is an advance- 
ment on the Karika and as snch that the Agama 
is later ? 

25. The pratyayas, perfection and the rest have 
those (bhavas) as the r material onuses. They are classi- 
fied, O Muni, into groups of eight, nine, four times 
Seven and five. 

Note — The total number is thus fifty, they are 
described in the next chapter, in the notes to which 
I shall give full details. 

26. These (bhavas etc) belonging to the soul, 
are of three kinds, innate, taught and uncultivated. 
Thut quality being whose mind is illuminated by the 
tendencies (Saiaskora) left by high virtue (i. e. by 
especially good works) and whicn is present in him 
as w II after death as before it, is called innate 
(SXmsiddhika) . 

N"te — The classification here is similar to the 
One adopted by the Sil'ikby* Karika which savs th t 
the bhavas are either Shmxiddhikn, Prakritika or 
V aikritika.. Gaudripade. the commentator on the 
Kxn ha cites for the first the ex-uncle ofKapila, whi^he 
Bay-, e> 6n when he dune into existence was posRes-ed 
of the f ur Sattvic bhavas. For the second, Prakritika 
(essential) hft points out the cmbb of the four mind- 
boi ii sons of Brahma, Samtkx. and the rest, who were 
born with the same four qualities, by virtue of their 

meritorious deeds in former births. The Vaikritika 



(incidental) ' bhavas are those that a he taught by a 
teacher or by experience. Thus it wilt- be seen that in 
both the works the classification is not of the bhavae 
themselves but of their modes 6 f origin. It is also to 
be noticed that the Agama includes in this classifica- 
tion tiie pratyayas also, while the Sankya karika 
confines it to the bhavas alone. Vachaspati Misra in his 
Tattva-Kauraudi Interprets the Karika in a different 
manner, for which ihe reader is referred to his com- 
mentary under Karika 4 ; d. 

27. That which is produced by the ordinary 
wordly intellect, teachers and by Sastras is called 
Vainayika — (taught).ThisVainayika quality is obtain- 
ed by the activity of mind, speech and body. The 
Prakrita quality is that which is manifest only S9 it is 
joined to a body, like the intelligence in dreams etc- 

23 Attainment of Svarga. liberation, absorp- 
tion in Prakriti, irresistible power, traversing the path 
of births, attainment of the hell, bondage and obstruc- 
tion, these respectively result from the Praknta and 
Vainayika qualities. 

29. The results of the SAmsiddhika qualities are 
these: obtaining the favour of a deity, attainment of 
the knowledge of sach divinity, absence of desire of 
enjoyment, removal of all obstacles, desire of enjoy- 
ment, degradation, attainment of bodies, and 
obstacles. 

Note. — We 'may conveniently arrange in the 
form of a table the substance of the two last verses. 

Vainayika and Prakrita qualities.. 

1- From Dharma (merit) results in — svargam. 

2. Juana (knowledge) — Liberation. 

3. Vairagya (dispassion) — absorption in 

Prakriti. 

4. Aisvarya (power) — absence of impedi- 

ment. 

5- Adharma (vice) — births. 

6. Ajnana (ignorance) — hell. 

7. Avairagya (passion) — bondage. 

8. Anaisvarya iweakness) — obstruction. 

Shmtnddhika qualities 

From 1. — the favour of a deity. 

2. — theknowledge of a deity 

3. — absence of desire of enjoyment. 

4. — removal of all obstacles. 

,C| — dr-sire of enjoyment. 

6. — liegrHriation. 

7. — attainment of bodies. 

„ 8- — obstacles. 

Of these 3 bhavas the Agama says that 1-4 are 
S' ttvic, that 7 is Rajasic and that the rest a' - e tamasio. 
As was noticed above the Sankhya Karika 23 tnskes 
the 7ih also tmna-ic. The table her*- given exhibits 
some noticeable variations from that which can be 
made up from karikxs 44 and 45. 

Here ends the Xth • ’haptt-r. 

M. NsRATAMasWAMl Aitai. 

( To be continued ) 
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1 

UNIVERSITIES AND VERNACULARS 

[By Rev. J. Lattrut B. A.) 

13 — ig — oa. 

The recommendation of the Universities Commi- 
■ssion with regard to the abolition of the Vernaculars in 
the University curriculam is of so radical a nature that 
the Government of India should permit a more or less 
complete discussion of the question before it makes up 
itB mind to sanction it. The Madras University, and 
through it, South India, are chiefly affected by the 
proposed measure. Sanskrit is already compulsory in 
the Northern Universities, and properly so. For not 
only are the Northern languages, as has been frequently 
pointed out in these columns, Sanskrit in their origin 
and literature but the people themselves, excepting a 
small fraction of aborigines, are an Aryan population. 
An aptitude for the study of Sanskrit, if not its accent 
itself runs througth their very blood. But in South India 
it is just the reverse. Here out of a population of some 
37 millions so far as our Presidency is concerned only 
about three millions are Aryan, while the great bulk 
■of the people are purely Dravidian. To the Dravidian, 
therefore, Sanskrit is as much a foreign tongue as Eng- 
lish or Latin. As a matter of fact, Tamil Grammarians 
invariably speak of only two languages for all India, 
Vadainori, the Northern tongue, iV. Sanskrit, and Ten- 
mori the Southern, ie, Tamil. Just as Bengali, Hindi, 
Punjabi, etc, are modern offshoots from Sanskrit, so are 
Telugu, Canarese, Malayalam, etc, etymologically rela- 
ted, not to Sanskrit, but 10 Tamil. It so happens that 
for want of assiduous culture, the non-Tamil languages 
can boast of no grammer, or literature of their own. This 
is not'the case with Tamil. It is the most cultivated 
and polished among the Dravidian tongues. Its grammar 
and prosody are peculiar toitselt, while it possesses a vast 
original literature of its own. The well known KuraJ, 
with its 1,330 couplets, has no more than 100 Sanskrit 
derivatives. Tamil is as much the classic ol South 
India as Sanskrit is of Hindustan proper. Rut by assi- 
gning to Tamil its place by the side of Sanskrit, I do 
not mean to say that the other Dravidian languages 
should !>e abolished as a University study. Ilv no means. 



The recommendation, in my opinion, tolls the knell of 
doom for all the Dravidian languages. If the compul- 
sory study of a foreign dead language like Sanskrit by 
the flower of a non-Aryan people could, indeed, afford 
some degree of culture and mental disclipine the loss 
on the other hand, would be immense and serious. In 
the present neglected condition of the vernaculars, it 
would simply be a case of the dead burying the dead. It 
is well known that in South India only 3 per cent can 
read and write their vernacular. 

Then as regards the educated classes, my experience 
as a Tamil Examiner for the last 20 years, shows that 
owing to various causes the vernaculars are the most 
neglected subjects in the curriculam of the University. 
Even candidates for the M. A. degree are not free 
from grammatical and orthographical errors. The 
compulsory study ot Sanskrit would thus prove only 
another and more fruitful source of neglect. In 
order to obtain an early acquaintance with Sanskrit, it 
would take the place of the vernaculars even in the lower 
classes of schools with the disastrous result that the 
Sanskrit craze, like the Passing craze, would spread like 
wild fire, and every village Dravidian, to whom the 
aspirate and the gutturais are unpronounceable sounds, 
would in vain be trying to utter Sanskrit and in this 
attempt at the impossible forget even his mother tongue. 
Thus while Sanskrit in the North lias given a fresh 
lease of life to her daughters, here in the South she 
would only give a death blow to emaciated aliens. Even 
in Europe the tendency nowaday is to discourage ibe 
study of dead languages like the classics and pay- 
greater attention to that of modern living 
tongues. Though I admit thai the study of 
classics has its special claims, contention 

is that this should not be done at the expense of 
the vernaculars. Some 40 years ago, British graduates 
were blissfully ignorant of Knglish grammar and found 
themselv es in a most awkward predicament while endea- 
vouring to leach it to Indian pupil.-- Things have 
siderably changed now. This is just what is needed 
South India. More of the vernaculars anti less of the 
classics ought to be our cry. There was evidently no 
South Indian linguist on the University Commission, 
or so d astic a measure would not have been recommen- 
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ed even with the best of intentions. Still, as a via 
media, 1 beg to suggest t^at very elementary Sanskrit 
may be prescril>ed as an additional subject for the F. A. 
and H. A. examinations, the vernaculars remaining as 
they are. What with an extra discipline for mthe ind 
and an effective aid to the pronunciation of the ever- 
increasing number of Sanskrit derivatives in the verna- 
culars, especially Tamil, such a step would eventually 
create a taste for the study of comparative philology, 
which is seldom heard of among Indian graduates. And 
to prevent the neglect of the vernaculars their teaching 
might be entrusted to trained graduates as a rule, and 
translation made a distinct subject with its own mini- 
mum, apart from text books and grammar. By some 
such compromise as this, Lord Curzon would confer 
a lasting boon on the South Indian vernaculars and at 
the same time promote the study of our northern 
classic. 

II 

(By / . A . Sharrock Esq.) 
io — io — 02. 

I quite agree with Mr. Lazarus that it would be a 
fatal mistake to abolish the study of Dravidian language 
in the Madras Uuiversity. Sanskrit, belonging as it does to 
Indo-European group oflanguages is of no more use from 
an educational and practical point of view to the Natives 
of the Presidency than Latin or Greek. Whereas Tamil, 
as the first of the Drat idian group, is a language of 
living importance. What is wanted is more, not less study 
and that, too. real study. The people of North India 
ought to learn Sanskrit, because their own vernaculars 
are related to it but for the natives of South India to do 
so, the exclusion of their own Dravidian tongues 
would be tlie height of folly. Many natives would lie 
tlv- better for learning improved methods of agricu 
tare, hut I certainlv would not recommend a gold miner 
io devote ids energies to the study of rotation of crops and 
the values of manures. 

it is quite true that English graduates do not study English 
hut then they learn it by the study of Latin, Greek and 
perhaps Sanskrit. Sow if Tamil were an easy language 
that boys might pick up for themselves while reading for 
the Matriculation Examination one might he silent, but 
everybody knows that it is one of the most difficult Ian 



guages of the world. My Munshi told me it took fifteeo 
years hard work to learn Tamil, though it is his native 
tongue and he knows no other, I repeat we need more, 
not less study of the vernaculars. Any University stands 
self-condemned so long as it allows a man to write “b.a. , ‘ 
after his name, while he cannot his own language gram- 
matically and in good style. Even now however many 
graduates cannot do this, because the study of the verna- 
culars is neglected, a pretence at learning High Tamil is 
made and the candidates are allowed to scrape through 
their examinations with a low percentage of marks. Here, 
as in other matters, the University tries to do too much 
and so sacrifices what is of far greater importance, namely, 
thoroughness. 

The most complete test of a language is translation* 
One almost despairs of getting a page of English faith- 
fully and yet elegantly rendered into Tamil. No two 
graduates seem to agree as to what is good style, or what 
bad. One finds bombastic Johnsonese ( so to speak ) 
loaded with high-flown Sanskrit- words cheek by jowl 
with vulgar Tamil words picked up out of the gutter. 
There are so-called sentences containing neither subject 
nor predicate. The most ordinary words are often mis- 
spelled and false santki is used. It is considered a sign of 
cleverness to introduce words that not one educated man 
out of ten has ever before heard of, and to involve the 
sentences to such an extent that, had Dr. Johnson 
lived in Madras, he would have found that he was a 
mere child in the art of obscuring thought by means of 
language. 

When Tamil is properly taught in our colleges, we 
may have Its i of Kamban and Manika Yasigar, but a 
kind of prose will be evolved which will be as correct, as 
elegant, as terse, and as lucid as a leader ( say j in the 
spectator. It will be a pleasure rather than a gymnastic 
feat to read it. The old conservative Munshi will die 
a natural death. University papers will avoid like poison 
all tricks of memory and examiners will ruthlessly mark 
zero all answer papers with blunders that would disgrace 
a child. Specialising in such subjects will be encouraged, 
by reducing rather than increasing the number of subjects. 
In a word, education will become more permanent reality 
instead of being a mere temporary ladder to be kicked 
over the moment the 'hood is assumed ; the last word of 
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the Convocation Address is ottered and the foot placed 
on the lowest ring of the other ladder called the Govern- 
ment service. 

Ill 

(By Mr. G. Padfield). 

7—10—02. 

There is one other point, which deserves the attention 
of Government, but which the journalistic critics have 
damned with faint praise, — the neglect of Indian verna- 
culars. The enthronement 'of Sanskrit at the cost of 
Indian vernaculars facilitates the promotion of learning 
among the Brahmin classes and renders it hard for a 
non-Brahmin to cope with them. It is true that a 
Sanskrit has a' vast literature of its own, and that much 
of the history and learning of Ancient India may be dis- 
closed by a study of that literature. But in this Presi- 
dency Tamil is a language widely spoken and most 
assiduously cultivated and as an extensive literature 
The history of South India cannot be perfect unless vast 
treasures of Tamil literature are laid under contributions. 
This fact was pointed oat to the commission by the 
great missionary teacher, I mean the Honorable 
Kev. Dr. Miller C. I. E. In spite of his weighty evi- 
dence it has been thrown out of the courses of study for 
University Examinations by the wise Commissioners. 
The testimony of Bev. Dr. Pope of Ualliol College, Indian 
Institute Oxford, who has devoted his life to Tamil 
may be called by the Government as regards the vasc- 
ness and antiquity of Tamil literature. If the Govern- 
ment will approve the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion the Indian vernaculars will he forgotten in course of 
hue and the extinction of vernaculars will do immense 
injury to the national life of the people as English can 
never become their vernacular. 

I\ 

( Uy A C. N.uuinsw ami Iyer. I.sq., Pleader, Komlia- 
l.onnm.1 

I 111'. \unl I I ICX i‘l' \ tKS.VClLARS. 

This will serious!' injure the spread of knowledge 

•, iiii.n'' l lie neoi.-ie bv ii.vatisof a new and modern veinit 
I " ’ 

■ ular literal um'. More-iv. the Tamil language has 
literature which is quite as classical as the literature in 
S nskrit and ha s proved quite as efficient as the latter as 
an instrument of literary training. 



V 

(By P.P. A.) 

20—10 - 02. 

The controversy that is going on through the papers 
about the recommendation of the Universities’ Commis- 
sion as regards Sanskrit being made a compulsory subject 
unfortunately turned upon the comparative merits of 
vernaculars, especially Tamil on the one hand and San- 
skrit on the other. The “ comparative merits ” is not 
itself a primary factor in the selection of our problem. 
Utility and economy constitute much more important 
factors than the comparative merits of Sanskrit and 
vernaculars in deciding if the recommendation of the 
commission is promising of good or disappointing. Ad- 
mirers of Sanskrit speak of its antiquity, ot its valuable 
aDd immense literature, of the loftiest ideas and noblest 
thoughts that are contained in it. I do not see why 
at the same time they ignore the fact that the vernaculars 
owing to inevitable contact with Sanskrit literature, have 
not only to some extent assirpilated the ideas, the 
thoughts and sentiments of Sanskrit literature, but 
possess in common with it the same epics, the same 
stories and the same legends for their themes. The 
Vernaculars therefore have profited as much as cad be 
expected from the. works of Sanskrit literature. The 
Pandits and student’s eyes are now open to the grand 
vista of Sanskrit literature and we can rest assured that 
gradually all good works in Sanskrit will have their re- 
productions is all vernaculars. If we want progress, 
yes, we have been progressing though slowly and we 
have only to look to English literature for more ennob- 
ling and enriching the vernacular literatures. 

The argument that whereas the study of Sanskrit has 
marvellously, devoloped the several languages of North- 
ern India, the same possibility of enrichment and deve- 
lopment is open for those of South- India, is not. as has 
been somewhere pointed ’out, applicable- here. For where 
there is a close attachment between a language as San- 
skrit and the Hindi, the Bengali and the Mahratti, 
assimilation of whatever is nobler and grander in the 
former by the latter is possible. But, in the case of 
languages that have had independnnt existence as Tamil 
and l'elugu, it is probable that instead of the desired 
result, arrest of any growth if not gradual extinction will 
take place. 
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Moreover there is not much l>enefit in compelling all cumber the discussion. First, the Commissioners have 
students to study a dead language, though we respect it emphatically expressed their desire that all pupils, even 
as an invaluable inheritance or ages of ages of thought those that now study some classical language, should 
and experience. We can no more make it a medium of receive a thorough grounding in their vernaculars. This 



speech and sympathetic address than the English-man 
can make Latin or Greek his. Whatever good is there 
in Classics, we get for our advantage by means of trans- 
lations in readable living languages by scholars of the 
Classics, of whom enough number will be found at all 
times and in all places. 

Nor is it a proper reason to say that, because verna- 
culars are not satisfactorily taught that it would be the 
best thing to do away with them. Our aim must be im- 
provement upon existing systems, but not destruction 
when there is every possibility that much more benefit 
is desirable from the former than from the latter. As it 
has been wisely pointed out by one of your Trichinopoly 
correspondents, the fault lies not upon the languages 
themselves but upon students who rest content with 
knowing the meaning of words, because the examiners 
test them largely upon that. The remedy lies certainly 
not in abolishing the vernaculars as compulsory, but 
establishing improved methods of examination, in a wiser 
selection of Text books and last but not least, in raising 
the salaries and qualifications of Vernacular Pundits. 

VI 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and Mr. G. Perdfield. 

8— IC — 02. 

On page 492 of the Educational Review for Septem- 
ber, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri makes an eloquent plea for the 
compulsory study of Sanskrit and brands those who 
oppose the exclusion of the vernaculars as ‘•alarmists.” 
Not satisfied with this he, with his characteristic 
cynicism, looses a parthian shaft at the changed attitude 
of the Madras Mail with reference to the occupation t f 
the Pundits and adds that “ a full consideration of the 
question would require a long article,” but that he would 
“ clear a few misapprehension that needlessly curnbur- 
ed the discussion. While I eagerly await his long 
aiticle I, for one who is credited with some knowledge 
of Tamil considered as one of the Dravidian language 

propose here an examination of his attempt, at clearing 

the misapprehension that needlessly (in his opinion) 



desire of the Commissioners, is indeed laudable ; but the 
question is if a candidate for the School Final Examina- 
tion, however high its standard, can have that grounding 
in the vernaculars which will enable him to make a 
study of the ancient classics of the India® vernaculars. 
It is surprising that Mr. Sastri, who daily comes into 
contact with High School Students and examines them, 
has not come to know that even when the vernacular 
text books are to be studied compulsorily, boys neglect 
them and try to make up the minimum by a little more 
attention being paid to their translation papers. The 
same applies to the College Students and many of them 
pass their examinations with very little knowledge of 
their texts or grammer— a state of things much to be de- 
plored. While this is the case, what better discipline 
can the recommendation of the Universities commission 
afford when it is said that the vernaculars are not com- 
pletely dropped from the scheme but that the taste ac- 
quired in the schools will be kept up and improved in the 
College, inasmuch as there are translation papers to test 
the competency of graduate and under graduate candi- 
dates in their vernaculars? Mr. Sastri says that “Sans- 
krit besides its value as an ancient language aud as con- 
taining a noble literature, has special claims on all 
Indians, non -Brahmins as well as Brahmins being the 
embodiment as it were of Hindu civilisation and the 
fountain head of vernacular literatures.” I concur with 
him in respect of its antiquity and of its vast lore, but I 
differ from him altogether in his statement that it is the 
fountain-head of the vernacular literatures. His state- 
ment applies to Bengali and kindred dialects in the 
North, and • Ttlugu, Malayalam and Kunurese in the 
South. Hut it does not apply to Tamil. The genius 
of Sanskrit are entirely different, and Tamilians will take 
a long time to adapt themselves to the study of Sanskrit, 
Europeans however learned they may he in the languages 
of the East, are far from getting at the ring of the verna- 
cular verse supposing that Tamilians take all the trouble 
to enunc iate and articulate Sanskrit properlv. wliat do 
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they gam ? If they read Sanskrit at all, it must be for 
the ideas in that literature. 

Can we not get at the ideas without breaking the hard 
shell of the Sanskrit language 9 What Sanskritists con- 
sider great works, works primed with wisdom and know- 
ledge, have been and are being rendered into English, 
and these translations by eminent scholars may be per- 
used with profit and pleasure. Besides, in England, the 
tide has turned against the exclusive importance at- 
tached to Latin and Greek, and America fares well with- 
out them. To the Tamilians of India, what better 
classical language can there be than English which they 
study heart and soul ? The Englishman studies Greek, 
not that he loves it but that it is forced on him as a rem- 
nant of the absorbing medical influence. The Native 
Christian takes to Latin, “ not kindly,” but from motives 
of prudent utility. The attainments of the latter, except- 
ing prodigies, are merely nominal, even when he takes 
the B. A. degree. Again, Sanskrit literature does not em- 
body all Hindu civilisation ; it does only the Aryan. If 
one desires to have a peep into the civilisation of the 
Tamils, ont must go to Tamil literature, which is no less 
ancient, noble, and vast than the so-called classical 
Sanskrit, in spite of the loss by time and tide of the 
Tamil libraries 1800 years ago. Mr. Sastri's concluding 
but not conclusive argument is that the Vernaculars 
have everything to gain from this new renascence of 
Sanskrit learning. This is too presumptuous ; and that 
a pronouncement made by me, whose knowledge of 
Sanskrit literature is but little, is audacious and of little 
worth, goes without saying. I pity the Sastri who styles 
himself a Tamil graduate without being aware of the 
nobility, antiquity and vastness of Tamil literature. It 
is pardonable on the part of the Commissioners that none 
of them have an adequate sense of the noble literature of 
the Tamils. But it is unpardonable in the case of the 
Sastri, whose mother tongue is Tamil, but who is led 
away by that fatuous fire of an enthusiasm for Sanskrit 
study. 

VII 

SANSKRIT m. VERNACULARS- 1-11-02 

In the Madras Mail of the 29th October, Mr. S. M. 
Natesa Sastri, while attempting to prove the supreme 

importance of Sanskrit, has allowed his zeal for it to 



outrun his discretion, and has made an astounding 
revelation of his ignorance of the antiquity of the Tamil 
language and literature. He has the audacity to say that 
“ by careful study and comparison we can trace every 
Tamil word to its Sanskrit origin.'’ Mr. Sastri is a 
Brahmin and, I believe, Wears the holy thread. May I 
ask him to prove with the aid of all his philological 
gymnastics, if the Tamil word for “ thread" — that is, 

ttool — can be traced to Sanskrit origin ? Leaving aside 
individual words, which are purely Tamil, I challenge 
him to trace any of the words in the following precepts 
of the great poetess Avvai to Sanskrit: — Arram iheya 
vtrumbu ; Aruvathu sinam ; Eyalvathu karavel ; Evatha 
vtlahkel, etc. If the learned Pandit-Sastri will exercise 
his ingenuity to work out false etymologies, he will suffer 
the fate of Horne Tooke, whose Diversions of Purley are 
well-known for the quixotic history of words they contain. 
I would then refer him to the severe exposure of Pandit 
Savariroyan of the fanciful etymologies of Tamil words 
given by the author of the Dravidian Philology, who is 
now no more. 

In a former letter of mine on the Indian vernaculars, i 
have shown the indebtedness of Tamil to Sanskrit; but 
Mr. Sastri seems bent upon destroying the independent 
existence of Tamil altogether. Tamil is of two kinds, 
Shen Tamil and Kcxlun Tamil, or Literary and 
Colloquial. The classics of Tamil literature show how 
the literary Tamil, in spite of the ravages of time and the 
formidable invasion of Sanskrit, has maintained a high 
standard of purity. It is only the colloquial Tamil that 
differs in different places. Climate, food, and environ- 
ment affect a language in various ways. The Tamil 
spoken in Java and Borneo is not the. same as that 
Spoken on either bank of the Coleroun. The effect of 
bilingualism need not he adverted to, The juxta position 
of Teiugu and Tamil, or Malayalam and Tamil, or 
Kanarese and Tamil, or English and Tamil-speaking 
races has considerably influenced the spoken Tamil. 
But the literary Tamil remains intact it has its own 
gramniar and its own vocabulary, whatever the influx of 
words from Sanskrit, Hindustani, or English. It is the 
tendency of growing Tamil to absorb foreign words with 
a little modification in their forms or terminations . 
but it will take iong time before ihe foreign words find 
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their way into Tamil literature and are accepted by the 
Tamil writers with the hour it pnvxltgwm ot purely 
Tamil words. The influence of English on 1 amil is 
perceptible in the manner in which English words have 
come to be employed by the country boors in India, 
and in the Tamil literature that is being produ cedbv the 
English educated Tamilians. In the faceof such glaring 
facts, what does the Sastri mean when he says that “ It 
is only Sanskrit that can improve our vernaculars and 
make them useful languages” ? Hifc statement that ' Our 
vernaculars are as much connected with iansKrit as the 
vernaculars of Bombay and Bengal" is so absurd and 
untrue on the face of it that it requires no repudiation 
at all. 

Mr Sastrv goes on the lines of the .Universities Com- 
mission Iteport. None of the Commissioners had any 
knowledge of Tamil, and it is no wonder that they did 
lecognise the importance of Tamil. I trust that the 
Madras University will make a full representations of the 
independent character of tlu Tamil language and litera-. 
ture and help its renascence. If this be not done, Indian 
boys to whom Sanskrit is quite foreign, will find it agreat 
hardship to learn it along with English, another foreign 
language, which latter they studv mostly as a bread- 
winning language. It is all right for men of means and 
leisure ltthey read and cultivate other literatures and 
languages for the mere love of them. But to compel the 
Tamil bovs to study two new languages at the same 
time is to make them despair and to run them down on 
the march of social advancement. Even in England the 
Universities .equire only one other language to be stu- 
died with English. (i. l»,u>i ii:r.u. 

Octacamund, 31st Oct. 

VIII VERNACULARS 

Sir, — Mr. S. M. Natesa Sastry holds mat Tamil 
derived from Sanskrit. To put the matter plainly, be 
says he could derive every Tamil word trom some 
Sanskrit root— by what process he only knows. 
He gives two examples of words that are traceable to 

Sanskrit roots and which have undergone much change 
in their passage into the Vernaculars. Could he derive 
all the Tamil words in the same way ? He says he coma, 
b'rom what Sanskrit roots can he derive the Tamil 



particles ? Again, from what Sanskrit roots can he- 
derive such ordinary words as arist and vidu ? In fact, j 
his theory has already been admitted to be false by its 
staunchest supporters. The late lamented Professor 
Seshagiri Sastriar admitted so much when he failed to 
publish the latter portions of his Philology. The strong 
opposition which the publication of his first volume 
evoked, and his failure to meet the same, would have 
shown any body in close touch with modern thought 
that the days of the old theory are gone, it is only 
unfortunate that Pandit Natesa Sastry should still stick 
to it. What sort of affinity is there between Sanskrit 1 
and Tamil Grammar ? One grand division of Tamil 
Grammer, Porul.’has nothing in Sanskrit to trace to. 
How then couhf Tamil be derived from Sanskrit. No 
body denies that Tamil owes much to Sanskrit. But 
Sanskrit influence has not been an unmixed good to 
Tamil. Tamil lias been stereotyped by that influence, 
and much of the periphrasis he refers to in Tamil 
owes its origin to the same source. He speaKs then 
of .he simplicity and directness of the ancient 
classics. The statement will be correct if taken abso- 
lutely. But he says below that he means Sanskrit by 
classics. Anybody who will condescend to read (even | 
only skip through) the ancient Tamil classics, such as j 
Purananuru, Parthupattu, Chilappathikaram, Mani- j 
mahelal, etc., will find the same simplicity and directness ■ 
in the long-forgotton Tamil classics as well. Stilt ; 
another defect in the Vernaculars is the want ot perfec- 
tion of literary form and artistic finish. How could he 
make this charge when he knows of the popular Kural ? 

And Kural is but an instance of such works found in 
abundance in ancient Tamil. 

it seems Mr. Sastry speaks of the Jater works only, 

» works beginning from Jevaka Chintainani. These are 
based on Sanskrit models, and Sanskrit influence is to be 
lound in the phraseology, structure of peotry, order of 
words and what not. For the last seven or eight 
centuries or even more the same influence has continued. 

The effect of it is the same as that of the French j 

literature on the English literature of the 17th and 18th 

centuries. The present stagnant character of the Tamil 
language is due to that influence. Only quite lately 
Tamil has begun to be a little progressive through the 
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influence of English, not Sanskrit. This is patent to any 
ordinary observer of the times. Even now authors do 
not follow Sanskrit models but English models. The 
best works of the last decade or two have gone back 10 
centuries and taken to the metre, etc. of the ancient 
classics. One has only to go to such widely known 
w orks as Professor Sundarani Pillay's“ Manonmaniyam” 
and Mr. Suryanarayana Sastry s “ Thanippasuratthokai” 
to be at the truth of the above statement. Still our Pan- 
dit will hold that Sanskrit ‘influence is the only thing 
that can possibly regenerate the fallen Tamil language. 

Next he says that other Presidencies have benefited by 
making Sanskrit a compulsory language, and so will our 
Presidency if the same. In: done here. It has been shown 
above that Sanskrit is not the mother of Tamil as it is of 
the Northern languages. So what obtains in the North 
cannot be expected to obtain here also by making the 
proposed change. Nearly half of the students attend 
ing the College classes even now study Sanskrit. 
What have they done to improve the vernaculars ? 
Are they waiting to have all their fellowstudents 
study Sanskrit alODg with them ? One of our Pandit's 
arguments is that Sanskrit only could supply technical 
word? to translate the Western sciences into the 
t ernaculars and so Sanskrit ought to he made com- 
pulsory. Connot the Sanskrit words be borrowed with- 
out every student being forced to study Sanskrit ?• Is 
the process of borrowing so difficult ? 

Mr. Pandit easily passes over the comparative 
disadvantage entailed on the non-Brahmin In the 
projected process. He himself admits that at the first 
instance the non- Brahmin will be at a disadvantage. 
Why should he be forced tolalxmr under this advantage ? 
Is the curriculum in any way advantageous to the non- 
Brahmin already ? I suppose our Pandit does not mean 
Then in these days of keen competition, not for an\ 
thing else, but for sclt-preservation, what other advan- 
tage can the nmi-Brahmin gel as a set-off against this ? 
In conclusion. 1 ran say without the fear of contradiction 
that Tamil students and scholars will be only sorry that 
si i learned and judicious a scholar as the Pandit Natesa 
- Nastry should put in his name before such a worthless 
and absurd article. 

A Tamilia». 



IX 

A. MADHAVIAH 6-ii_ox 

I have read with much interest the numerous contri 
butions to the free discussion of this subject which you 
have so kindly allowed in your valuable paper. My Pun- 
dit Natesa Sastriyar’s is the last, and his opinions back- 
ed by his well-known name deserve careful consideration. 
I am entirely at one with the learned pandit in his right- 
ly ignoring the caste bias brought to bear on the subject 
and in his estimate of a classical language, Like Sanskrit, 
as a trainer of the mind. Here I must stop, for, I can- 
not follow him farther in his arguments and inferences. 
The vernaculars have no scientific terms because the 
physical sciences were not the forte of the people speaking 
them, and when those people did begin to learn these 
sciences, it was through English. The late professor 
Sundram Piliai, m. a., of T rivandram who has written a 
Tamil prose work on the classification of the sciences 
and also contributed some articles on elementary general, 
biology in Tamil to the Vivekacbintamani,- has proved 
beyond doubt the possibility of coining suitable terms in 
Tamil for scientific ideas. I remember one of the terms 
coined by the learned professor. He expressed “ repro- 
ductive power " in plants and animals by the coined 
phrase “ Pirkilaiyakkara,” a most apt and suggestive 
one. By the pandit’s own analogy, we have to presume 
that every one who reads scientific work in English, must 
of necessity be a scholar in Greek and Larin, for it is 
those languages which have given English its scientific 
terms. This is palpably absurd, and I cannot conceive 
why a few scientific terms could not be borrowed from 
Sanskrit, if necessary, without every one of us reading 
that language. In fact, there are so many Sanskrit words 
current in the vernaculars ( and the Pandit would have 
us believe that there is no such thing as a pure Tamil 
word at all ) and we all understand and use them now 
without being Sanskrit scholars. \\ e are told that we 
have no scientific publications in our vernaculars owing 
to “the deficiency in their knowledge of Sanskrit 1 
among our graduates. This, if true- is a great slur on 
the hundreds of science graduates who have studied 
Sanskrit as their second language, and it may be some 
consolation to some Tamil graduates that there are 
olheis also in the same boat with them, as regards know- 



